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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


_ The voices of plain people everywhere are at this 
moment calling not only for permanent peace, not only 
for extension of the principle of self-government in 
political and industrial affairs; but also for a larger 
measure of the concrete benefits of our highly advanced 
economic system. More leisure, better housing and 
schooling, higher incomes, and greater security of life and 
labor, as well as democracy and the end of war, are the 
aims of the masses of the population. 

In so far as many of these aims are attainable by labor 
legislation, they were the subject of discussion at the 
Association’s twelfth annual meeting, at Richmond, 
Virginia, during the holiday week of 1918. International 
regulation of labor conditions by treaty, advocated as a 
means to protect industry in progressive countries from 
unfair competition as well as to improve conditions in 
those lands where labor standards are still backward, was 
upheld as constitutional and feasible by Major Thomas 
I. Parkinson in cases where the national welfare would be 
advanced thereby. Serious lacks in American work- 
men’s compensation legislation, as to coverage, medical 
and money benefits, and provisions for rehabilitation, 
were pointed out by Commissioner Royal Meeker of the 
federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. Even after measures 
to prevent disease have been taken, “a large part of the 
burden will remain to bear men down to economic dis- 
tress,” declared John A. Lapp, director of studies for the 
Ohio investigating commission, who in urging health 
insurance laws as a remedy insisted that not mere relief 
but “restoration of the physical man to working power 
must be the primary object.”’ A 300 per cent increase 
during America’s war years in the number of work per- 
mits issued to Boston school children, nearly half of which 
were for children going to work for the first time, was 
revealed by Miss Lucile Eaves of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, while Miss Mary Van Kleeck 


of the new women’s division in the Department of Labor 
brought her long knowledge of conditions to bear on a 
program of concrete aims for women workers during the 
reconstruction period. 

Lessons learned in the demobilization of the army 
were utilized by Nathan A. Smyth of the United States 
Employment Service to force home the plea for continua- 
tion and development of that service as a permanent 
instrument of national peace efficiency. The “labor 
supply policy” of the country, marked by lack of an 
organized labor market, wasteful turnover, and a de- 
centralized labor reserve, was held up by Don D. Lescohier 
as one of the long-standing grievances behind present 
unrest. Among methods of reducing employment Ord- 
way Tead advocated joint industrial councils somewhat 
on the plan of those now formed in more than a dozen 
lines of British enterprise. Steady growth of social 
insurance in the United States formed the topic of 
Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay’s presidential address. 

One of the most absorbing sessions had to do with plans 
for compensation, vocational rehabilitation, and reem- 
ployment of industrial cripples. Contributions to the 
discussion were made by George P. Hambrecht of Wis- 
consin, V. Otis Robertson of Massachusetts, Harry A. 
Mackey of Pennsylvania, Paul Douglas of Oregon, John 
Mitchell of New York, Carl Hookstadt of the federal 
government, and R. M. Little of the Safety Institute of 
America. 

Inspired by the loyalty of its friends and members no 
less than by the manifold opportunities for service daily 
opening before it, the Association takes up with renewed 
vigor its work in this year of Reconstruction. 


Joun B. AnprEws, Secretary, 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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INTERNATIONAL PHASES OF LABOR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Joint SESSION WITH THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Presiding Officer: SaMuEL McCune Linpsay 
President, American Association for Labor Legislation 


New York City 


International Labor Protection 


Joun B. ANpDREws 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


To-day the eyes of the world are focussed on the international 
peace chamber in France, where will probably be shaped the 
course of history for years to come. Oppressed and subject na- 
tionalities are preparing to put their claims to independence before 
the conference, statesmen their plans for world policy, financial 
and business interests their needs and requirements. It is only 
natural that organizations which have steadily been working for 
social welfare through the improvement of industrial conditions 
should also be turning toward the peace conference in behalf of 
their own aspirations and ideals. From every country comes a 
demand that in the peace treaty itself or in related world agree- 
ments to be subsequently concluded there be embodied minimum 
guarantees of international labor protection. 


THe IMMEDIATE DEMAND 


Within four months after the outbreak of the world war— 
nearly two and a half years before this country entered the struggle 
—the American labor movement proposed an international labor 
conference to meet at the same time and place as the general peace 
congress of diplomats. In emphasizing the importance of such a 
conference and in explaining its purpose, the initiators of the 
proposal said it was to the end that such suggestions might be 
made and such action taken as would be helpful in “ protecting 
the interests of the toilers and thereby assisting in laying founda- 
tions for more lasting peace.” 

The trade unionists of Europe were just then too fully occupied 
with immediate military exertions to give attention to after-the-war 
programs, but two years later they formulated definite plans. On the 
first of May, 1916, there met in Paris a preliminary labor conference 
of delegates representing the trade union federations of England, 
Italy, Belgium and France. The French representatives were there 
requested to draw up a series of minimum standards of labor 
protection, and these were modified and adopted two months later 
by the trade union representatives of the same allied countries 
at a conference at Leeds, England. It was proposed that the 
resolution presented by the French representatives and adopted 
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at Leeds should not only serve as the program of the international 
labor congress to meet’ at the same time and place as the general 
peace congress of diplomats, but that the minimum standards agreed 
upon should be actually incorporated into the final peace treaties 
which should end the war. 

More than a year later, on October 1, 1917, trade union repre- 
sentatives of ten other European countries, including Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Germany, Holland, Norway, Austria, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Hungary (also delegates from unaffiliated Czecho-Slavic 
trade unions) held a conference in Berne, Switzerland, to discuss 
their peace demands. Complete unity of purpose between these 
neutrals and belligerents of central Europe resulted in the unani- 
mous adoption of a program “the essentials of which are embodied 
in the peace program of the Leeds conference” of representatives 
from the allied countries. In stressing the labor demands it was 
said: “Only socio-political measures on a large scale can help 
in overcoming the consequences of the war. In order to facilitate 
such measures certain minimum demands must be established by 
international action, and action of this kind must be taken in the 
peace treaty.” 

A supplemental resolution appeals to labor in all countries to 
work with all means at its disposal for the recognition and realiza- 
tion of these demands, which are to be submitted to their govern- 
ments “to support at the peace negotiations.” In some countries, 
at least, the efforts of the trade unionists are being strongly 
reinforced by social science organizations. 

Meanwhile the American Federation of Labor has developed 
its peace treaty demands in the general direction taken by the 
labor movements of the other countries. 

Here we find, then, more than a year before the signing of the 
armistice, a carefully prepared program with agreement upon es- 
sential points, between the fourteen principal national labor move- 
ments of Europe and the United States. 

Briefly it is proposed that “ the peace treaty which will terminate 
the present war and will give to the nations political and economic 
independence should also insure to the working class of all countries 
a minimum of guarantees of a moral as well as of material kind,” 
to establish, if you will, on many important points, an international 
minimum standard of working conditions below which no employee 
shall be permitted to fall. Concretely the program includes the 
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prohibition of child labor ; limitation of the working hours of young 
people and women and the prohibition of night work by them; 
one day of rest in seven; introduction of the three-shift system 
in mining and in processes necessarily continuous in their opera- 
tion; exclusion from industry of certain unnecessary poisons such 
as some forms of lead and phosphorus; enactment of international 
safety measures for workers engaged in international transportation 
on water and on land; reciprocal workmen’s insurance provisions 
definitely forbidding discrimination against alien workers and their 
non-resident dependents ;1 the fundamental right to organize; and 
finally, means for efficient administration of the laws. 

This is not a radical program. It impresses one familiar with . 
the details as well as the principles of labor legislation as being 
not at all unreasonable. In fact, in substance it differs in few 
essential particulars from the platforms of principles or legislative 
demands of social welfare organizations the world over.2 It is, 
says one authority, “a minimum program containing only such 
demands as have been generally agreed upon by social economists 
as essential and which have been practically applied in individual 
countries.’”® Nor does the establishment of international minimum 


*The trade unionists of European countries are, as a result of practical 
experience with such laws, heartily in favor of complete systems of social 
insurance. The international program of the Berne trade union convention 
in 1917, for example, includes the following specific demand which is also 
found in almost the identical words in the Leeds program, and which is 
already met in the labor legislation of Great Britain: “Countries which so 
far have not introduced insurance against sickness, industrial accidents, in- 
validity, old age, and unemployment shall obligate themselves to introduce 
such insurance at the earliest possible date.” 

Official support for such a program is not lacking, having come from 
the labor committee of the French Chamber of Deputies; from the British 
Ministry of Labor; and in the form of a pledge from a former German 
chancellor. This pledge by Prince Maximilian in his salutatory address be- 
fore the Reichstag on October 5, 1918, in response to the demand of the 
organized workers of ten countries represented at Berne the preceding 
year, has been seized upon by the Christian Science and commercial insurance 
interests in America as an argument against workmen’s health insurance 
legislation, which they thus endeavor to forestall as “ Prussian in origin.” 

*These demands with their minor modifications and additions are based 
in large part on earlier resolutions adopted by the International Association 
for Labor Legislation. They are, therefore, the result of long and careful 
study in many countries. The necessity of opening up this field step by 
step by common social reforms, which have been put to the acid test of 
successful practical experience, is readily admitted by the leading pro- 
ponents of international labor protection. The present program is but a 
foundation for further development. “If the contents of this program 
should become internationally binding,” says their leading international 
advocate, “these acts would be as incomplete as the Magna Charta was 


as a constitutional instrument on the date of its signature.” 
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standards prevent a relatively progressive country from going 
forward in labor legislation. It, in fact, makes further progress 
in such countries more rapid owing to the removal of the earlier 
dread of international commercial competition and to the gradual 
realization through experience that scientific protective labor meas- 
ures are of advantage to industry as well as to the workers. 

The extent to which America has already contributed out of 
her own experience to the realization of the program now crystal- 
lizing into international law, may be briefly suggested: 


I. It is practically certain that international restrictions upon 
child labor will follow rather than set the pace for legal pro- 
hibitions in this country. An international minimum will, 
however, be of material assistance to those employers who 
operate under stricter American standards. 


II. By taxing poisonous phosphorus matches out of existence 
we have met the practical conditions for our entry into a world 
agreement on the subject. Japan, alone, among all important 
match-exporting nations, still clings to the use of this un- 
necessary deadly poison for which there are harmless, though 
slightly more costly, substitutes. Perhaps the peace con- 
ference may offer an opportunity to impress upon Japan her 
inexcusable backwardness in this respect. 


III. With a few exceptions, which followed the pioneer blunder 
of New Jersey, our industrial accident compensation laws 
do not discriminate against the non-resident dependents of 
alien workers killed while employed in this country. The 
adoption of an international agreement on this subject would, 
however, be helpful in removing these existing short-sighted 
discriminations which, theoretically, were based on superior 
concern for citizens but which in practice tend to employ- 
ment discrimination against native workmen. 


IV. Our former medieval neglect of safety at sea has been sup- 
planted by a far-reaching seamen’s act. Assuring to those 
who enter this service a reasonable minimum of consideration 
including the final abolition of involuntary servitude, as well 
as increased safety to themselves and passengers, the stand- 
ards embodied in this measure should be extended through 
international agreement. 
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V. The automatic coupling of American railway cars was made 
compulsory as a result of federal legislation in 1893, and 
accidents in the coupling of cars were reduced to one-fourth 
of their previous number although there was an increase in 
the total number of railway accidents. The refusal of traffic 
administrations to permit the common use of railway cars 
has prevented the adoption of this safety device in European 
countries. America, the leader of the world by a full genera- 
tion in this legislation, should encourage the establishment 
of this sensible practice by international agreement. 

VI. We have already, due to enlightened action by legislatures 
and courts, gone well along in regulating daily hours and 
prohibiting night work for women and children, and for men 
workers in establishing the principle of one day’s rest in 
seven and the eight-hour day in mines, In the field of social 
insurance we are indeed behind many of the European peoples, 
but the studies now being made or already completed by 
eight state commissions indicate that we may soon be ready 
to take the step of supplementing workmen’s accident com- 
pensation by equally comprehensive workmen’s health in- 
surance. In the direction of collecting serviceable labor 
statistics and the efficient administration of labor laws our 
strides during the past few years have been rapid and 
encouraging. 

But while not alarming in its substantive features, the method 
by which it is proposed to put this program into international effect 
appears to excite some doubts in the minds of a few American poli- 
ticians as well as some employers of labor. How far are such fears 
justified in the light of experience? 


Histor1cAL BASIS FOR THE DEMAND 


Without due appreciation in America there has developed in 
European countries in recent years popular and official recognition 
of the advantages of international labor agreements in the form 
of treaties. While we have concerned ourselves with problems 
of interstate competition and with efforts to secure more uniform 
state labor legislation, European countries have considered the 
like need of international agreement of the different labor codes. 

At the Universal Exposition at Paris in 1900, a scientific organi- 
zation “for the legal protection of labor” was formed and is 
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partially maintained by subsidies from twenty-two governments 
including our own.t The aims of this organization are especially 
to serve as a bond of union to those who, in the different industrial 
countries, believe in the necessity for protective labor legislation. 
The activities of this international association include the publi- 
cation in French, German and English of existing legal regulations 
in this field; the calling together of meetings of international con- 
gresses on the legal protection of the workers; and the preparation 
of memoranda to be used as the basis for international labor treaties. 
As a result of these activities, France and Italy in 1904 entered 
into reciprocal relations in agreeing to establish mutually advan- 
tageous provisions with regard to social insurance and the employ- 
ment of women and children. Altogether no fewer than twenty- 
three such agreements, principally for reciprocal action with regard 
to workmen’s compensation or other forms of social insurance, 
have now been signed between the following countries: France 
and Italy (five treaties) ; Italy and Germany (two treaties) ; Ger- 
many and Holland (two treaties); and one each between Italy 
and Switzerland; Germany and Austria-Hungary; Luxemburg 
and Belgium; Germany and Luxemburg; France and Belgium; 
France and Luxemburg; France and Great Britain; Hungary and 
Italy ; Germany and Sweden; France and Denmark; Germany and 
Belgium; Germany and Spain; France and Switzerland; and the 
United States and Italy. These bi-partite treaties, however, are 
not completely satisfactory because political considerations, having 
nothing to do with the labor problem, affect adversely the deter- 
mination of protective standards. : 

Most noteworthy of all, therefore, and especially instructive 
for our present guidance, are the first great international labor 
agreements or conventions of 1906 prohibiting the night work of 
women and the use of poisonous phosphorus in the manufacture 
of matches. The first of these conventions—which become effective 
as treaties by the incorporation of their content into the legislation 
of each country—has already been adopted by thirteen European 
countries and by eleven dependencies ; the second by ten European 

‘To meet the need for information and international discussion there 
have been organized, in addition to this International Association for Labor 
Legislation, two other important international organizations interested in close- 
ly related subjects. The oldest of the three associations is the International 
Committee on Social Insurance formed in 1889; the newest is the Inter- 


national Association on Unemployment organized in 1910. They are working 
together in complete harmony. 
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countries and by thirty-three dependencies. By 1913 another series 
of proposals was submitted for consideration at Berne, and in 
1914 delegates had been selected from all important countries in- 
cluding the United States, to attend the Eighth International Con- 
gress on Labor Legislation at- which specific proposals for several 
new international labor treaties were to be finally adopted. 

This program was temporarily interrupted by the outbreak of 
hostilities, but the principle of international labor treaties is accepted 
as sound, and by years of successful experience is firmly embedded 
in the supreme laws of European lands. “One after another the 
nations have come to comprehend the value of a policy which 
without discouraging economic initiative, and even in its interest, 
conserves the health and productive energies of the people.”5 It 
is reassuring, also, that in the discussion on the subject the peculiar 
problems of international administration have been clearly recog- 
nized. 


ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION FOR UNIFORM LazBor LEGISLATION 


Economics long ago earned the name of the “dismal science” 
because of its seeming devotion to proving that improvements in 
the conditions and welfare of the people could not be made. But 
often the proof that something is impossible has served merely 
as the prelude to its accomplishment. To-day not only is the lot 
of the common people, whom Lincoln said God must have loved 
because he made so many of them, constantly being bettered, but 
economics is gladly and proudly assisting in the process. The 
“science of the production and distribution of wealth” is taking 
account of human beings as well as of commodities. 

The economic justifications for protective labor regulation no 
longer require extended discussion. For national health, efficiency, 
good citizenship, cohesion and safety, it is imperative that adverse 
industrial conditions be not allowed to undermine the physique, the 
minds, or the loyalty of the workers. It has furthermore long been 
recognized that in the regulation of labor conditions the method 
of legal enactment and the method of trade union activity supple- 
ment each other. Without strong trade unions the labor law 
is in danger of being ignored or evaded ; without definite legislative 
enactments it has been difficult for even a strong trade union to 
bring all employers in an industry up to a given minimum standard. 
” *Edouard Fuster, general secretary, International Committee on Social 
“Insurance. 
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Although the economic problems involved are sometimes com- 
plex, the necessity and the advantages of the legal method of 
imposing minimum labor standards are now admitted. And no 
activity with respect to labor legislation has met with greater 
acclaim than efforts to insure uniformity in its application. 

The wide appeal of uniform labor laws is doubtless based in 
large part upon the fact that such uniform minimum standards 
benefit humane employers as well as wage-earners. Many indi- 
vidual employers, in the absence of legislation, have hesitated to 
self-impose a considerable initial expense for needed safeguards, 
fearing the effects of the advantage in production cost thus given 
their less humane competitors. We are also acquainted with repre- 
sentatives of commercial interests who appear at state capitols 
when labor bills are pending, to say that they would be put out 
of business if their state alone should enact such a law. Often 
they add that they recognize the need for restraint and would 
welcome the regulation if applied uniformly by means of national 
legislation. But with the recent growth of efforts to secure federal 
laws for the protection of labor we have encountered a somewhat 
similar argument at the national capitol, and are told that, laudable 
as the particular purpose may be, nevertheless it is quite impossible 
of fulfillment because of lower labor standards in European coun- 
tries.6 This consideration is probably what the Italian economist 
Loria had in mind when in The Economic Causes of War he wrote: 

The creation and progressive expansion of the world markets urgently 
demands the internationalization of the laws regarding labor in order that 


the competition of those countries where there are no restrictions shall 
not ruin those where it is protected. 


Ordway Tead, in his most recent book, The People’s Part in 
Peace, points out that: 


One of the things that makes the so-called “backward” portions of 
the globe at present so attractive to the speculative investor is the com- 
plete absence of restrictive labor legislation. The capitalists of all the 
western countries have been engaged in an eager search for areas where 
labor is cheap, plenty, and impotent. The setting up of new labor standards 
in these regions is calculated automatically to discourage the speculator 
and to give advantage to those whose interests in industrial developments 
are based on a more sound and humane industrial policy. 


*An example of this type of reasoning appears in the declaration of 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association, quoted in the Philadelphia 
Ledger of December 11, 1918, that, “If we find we must compete with 
foreign production, then our cost of production, largely labor, must be 
reduced to the foreign level.” 
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Those who have been giving special attention to the possibilities 
of sharp commercial competition after the war, and have considered 
dangers of underselling and dumping of foreign products made 
by cheap labor, will of course not overlook the rare opportunity for 
regulation offered through international treaties. It is felt that 
particular nations should not be permitted to demoralize the markets 
of other countries that are striving to uphold decent business 
standards. 

It is well, however, not to forget that one of the important factors 
in production is labor. Labor is entitled to at least equal considera- 
tion with credits and raw materials in any plan for industrial and 
international peace. If, under the circumstances which have de- 
veloped in the world war, an apparent effort is made to belittle 
or even to postpone the just claims of labor now more strongly 
organized economically, and to a rapidly increasing degree politically, 
throughout the western world, there will be serious unrest. 


If fate should will it that a democratic peace be realized— 


says Dr. Stephan Bauer, in his recent Memorandum to the Swiss 
Federal Council— 

a program aiming at the speedy conclusion of a system of protective labor 
agreements would form a part of the peace instrument no less essential than 
the announcement of a new adjustment of trade regulations and financial 
obligations. Just as modern constitutions, like that of Switzerland and the 
more recent one of Mexico, have charged the legislatures with the enact- 
ment of specified forms of social legislation, so can the rudiments of a 
world constitution, which a world peace treaty represents, lay down specified 
principles for world legislation, and by the fixing of suitable time limits 
provide against retarding the realization of these principles. 


Our LEGAL HESITATION 


That America has not yet seen fit to join the other countries 
in the earlier international labor treaties has been a matter of no 
little embarrassment to those of us who have been so fortunate 
as to attend the international conferences on labor legislation and 
there to assist in the preparation of the treaties. The explanations 
we have thus far been able to offer to our European brothers are 
more time-consuming than satisfactory. 

Such explanations usually revive questions growing out of 
certain articles of our federal constitution. Perhaps the most fre- 
quently cited of these are the tenth and fourteenth amendments, 
which provide that “the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
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to the states respectively, or to the people,” and that no state shall 
“ deprive any person of life, liberty or property, without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” Upon these clauses many have based the 
contentions that the federal government cannot regulate iabor con- 
ditions inside of state boundaries, and that, since the right to make 
a “free” contract has been construed as a property right, inter- 
vention in the terms of the contract of employment, even for the 
laborer’s own protection, is adverse to the spirit of our institutions. 

Within ten years, however, we have in this country observed 
in related fields a significant change in the attitude of judicial au- 
thorities. We have found it constitutional for our states to place 
maximum restrictions upon the hours of labor and thus to interfere 
with the laborer’s traditional although illusory freedom of con- 
tract. We have, during the same brief period, learned that we can 
legally throw overboard our outgrown and discredited system of 
employers’ liability and have replaced it in four-fifths of our states 
with the more humane, enlightened and just workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents. Within the same decade we have stepped in 
at the very making of the wage bargain, and the highest court of 
the land has refused to declare invalid or inappropriate, laws pro- 
hibiting the employment of women and children for less than a 
living wage. Finally, we have found it possible to regulate sanitary 
conditions in industry within the several states by using the federal 
taxing power. 

Is it not probable that in the face of new pressing demands, with 
the eyes of the world upon us, we will decide that to meet the 
problem of international competition and international cooperation 
in a sensible and practical way, we will actually expand our inter- 
national agreements so as to join with other countries in guaran- 
teeing an international minimum of well being for labor? It may 
be that those who would otherwise oppose this step on narrow 
legal lines will decide that their earlier objections which appeared 
to them so formidable were after all based on inadequate reasoning. 
Or, better still, that “precisely as public policy is more or less 
elastic, these principles are more or less elastic, and expand and 
contract in response to the prevailing opinions of the times.”7 It 
may be said, here and now, that we do find some of our most learned 


‘George Sutherland, former United States senator and ex-presiden 
the American Bar Association. ox-presideraal 
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and conservative statesmen are of the opinion that the federal 
constitution does not offer insuperable obstacles to our country’s 
participation in such treaties in the future. 


INTERNATIONAL Lasor RELATIONS AN ENCOURAGEMENT TO 
PERMANENT PEACE 

No one who has followed closely the development of labor 
treaties during the past fifteen years will doubt that throughout 
the world of industrial nations there is to be a much greater growth 
of such international measures following this world war. 

At no time will uniform protective measures be more helpful 
than during the period of readjustment and reconstruction. 

No country should appreciate more fully than our own the dis- 
advantages of diverse regulations which follow half a hundred 
different geographical areas but recognize no continuity of trade 
relations. Moreover, the entry of our country into more immediate 
fellowship with the great family of nations will but accentuate 
the absurdity of the situation if we Americans should find our- 
selves unable to participate in joint labor protections entered into 
by our sister nations. 

Labor of the principal countries, including the United States 
of America, is unitedly demanding action. Manufacturers have 
long contended against local regulation and for uniform restrictions. 
At no point has their complaint been more vociferous or more 
consistently maintained than in national politics, and in furtherance 
of demands that they be protected against the competition of lower 
labor standards of Europe. Will our captains of industry now 
grasp the opportunity to secure a minimum standard that shall 
prevail nat merely as between our own fifty individual states and 
territories but as an international guarantee throughout the com- 
mercial world? 

Will our American delegates at the peace table be enabled to 
enter into this fellowship to which they are invited by the European 
record of international statesmanship? 

Sticklers for precedent may argue that our government has 
never yet taken such action. But standing now at the close of a 
war for democracy which has led us to override so many native 
*This is a matter to which Major Thomas I. Parkinson, one of our 
keenest critics, has given’ especial attention. He concludes that when 
there is a real reason for international action—such as the regulation of 


international competition—the American government can properly enter 
into such treaties. See article by him on pp. 21-32. 
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prejudices and has resulted in so great a searching of souls to 
determine the means for assuring greater well being in the common 
lot of the working people, would it become us as a nation to hesitate 
and quibble long over mere precedent in such a matter? 

As the burdens of the war become more apparent to the group 
whose members always bear its greatest cost in lives and physical 
suffering, the position of labor in national and international politics 
is likely to assume increasing importance. Demands for protective 
labor regulations, which shall create a minimum standard of labor 
conditions below which no employee shall be permitted to work, 
are likely to become increasingly pressing. These developments 
may yet become exceedingly important factors in the determination 
of peace terms. As President Wilson has said: 

The men in the trenches who have been freed from the economic 
serfdom to which some of them have been accustomed, will, it is likely, 
return to their homes with a new view and a new impatience of all mere 
political phrases, and will demand real thinking and sincere action. 

Never before throughout the world’s history has it been given 
to a single nation so to inspire other peoples with such lofty 
purpose in the midst of war. Unfortunate indeed would be the 
effect if in the crucial days of readjustment which, we hope, are 
to usher in the period of lasting peace, this government alone - 
among the great nations of the earth should find itself unable, even 
for its own benefit, to enter into an agreement for the common 
protection of the weakest of those engaged in the daily struggle 
for existence. j 

We have joined the family of nations. We participate in the 
formulation of rules to make the world safe for democracy. We 
should not overlook this opportunity to protect industry in progres- 
sive countries from unfair competition, to improve conditions in 
those lands where labor standards are still backward, and to create 
better understanding and mutual respect among the workers of all 
nations. Whether in the peace treaty itself, or by means of a later 
convention inspired or arranged by the peace delegates, or other- 
wise, demands for international standards or established minima 
of labor protection must be met. 


Constitutionality of Treaty Provisions 
Affecting Labor 


Tuomas I. PARKINSON 
Major, United States Army, Director, Legislative Drafting Depart- 
ment, Columbia University 


The demand for international labor legislation at the peace con- 
ference which is to settle the great European war, is founded upon 
the expectation that international cooperation in solving the common 
problems and in providing for the common welfare of the several 
nations is to replace international competition. Heretofore, inter- 
national agreements respecting labor have been limited to the 
removal or modification of restrictions on national labor legislation 
imposed by international competitive conditions. The international 
agreement prohibiting the use of poisonous phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches was intended to effect in all of the nations 
which were parties to this agreement an important labor reform 
which no one of these nations was willing to be the first to put into 
effect. If France had passed such legislation independently of the 
action of neighboring nations she would have subjected her match 
manufacturers to an increased cost of production which would have 
made it difficult or impossible for them to compete with manufac- 
turers in adjoining countries who were permitted to use the cheaper 
but poisonous phosphorus. Since no one nation could take the 
initiative without suffering disadvantage from international com- 
petition, all of the nations desirous of effecting this important reform 
in labor conditions joined in giving effect to it simultaneously. It 
should be noted, however, that all of the nations which entered into 
this agreement were prepared to abolish poisonous phosphorus 
within their own borders and had hesitated to do so only because 
of the disadvantage due to competition. In other words, nations 
convinced of the desirability of proposed labor legislation and 
anxious to give it effect were prevented from doing so by the fact 
that none was willing to take the initiative and depend upon the 
others following. The agreement removed the occasion for this 
hesitancy and enabled all the nations to proceed with national legis- 
lation abolishing the poisonous phosphorus. 
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This accomplishment in the field of international labor legis- 
lation indicates what might be done by international agreement, 
but does not necessarily mean that it is possible to secure inter- 
national legislation affecting labor conditions which goes beyond 
what some of the nations, like ourselves for example, have been 
prepared to put into effect by national legislation. Some, at least, 
of the nations represented at the peace conference have not been 
prepared to establish an eight-hour day for labor. The establish- 
ment of an eight-hour day has not been deferred in this country, 
at least, by the fear of competition with the products of competing 
countries in which the workday is not so limited. An international 
agreement establishing an eight-hour day would, therefore, go be- 
yond the removal of the restriction which competition puts on 
national action and would impose upon us a labor standard which 
we had not heretofore been prepared to accept. If this is to be 
accomplished it will, as I have suggested, be based upon international 
cooperation to solve common problems and provide for the common 
welfare of all the nations rather than merely to remove those ob- 
stacles to national action for national purposes which international 
competition prevents. 


EguaL TREATMENT UNDER COMPENSATION LAws 


One other group of international agreements respecting labor 
ought perhaps to be mentioned. Among the treaty provisions pro- 
tecting the rights of nationals abroad with which we have long been 
familiar are those prohibiting discrimination in the administration 
of workmen’s compensation and social insurance laws. The United 
States, for example, entered into a treaty with Italy in 1913 which 
guaranteed Italian laborers against discrimination in the matter of 
compensation for injuries incurred in the course of employment in 
this country. These provisions are similar to those which from the 
earliest times have been inserted in treaties between nations respect- 
ing the rights of their respective nationals to travel, trade, and 
‘ acquire, hold and devise property in the territory of each other. 
These provisions simply undertake to secure resident aliens from 
discrimination. 


EXPANDING FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


Now that the proposal of a League of Nations is being seriously 
considered we may expect to find an expanding field of proposed 
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international labor legislation. If the league and future peace are 
to be built on justice, enlightened legislation governing work condi- 
tions and the labor contract in all parts of the world must be se- 
riously considered. If the United States is to be committed to a 
program of leadership in international labor legislation which seeks 
to establish justice to the worker in the interest of world welfare 
and peace, we must consider how far our federal constitution and 
governmental institutions make it possible for us to carry out our 
part. To what extent can the United States undertake by treaty 
to affect the rights and duties of employees and their employers 
within the several states? 

The federal constitution provides: “No state shall enter into 
any treaty, alliance or confederation” (Art. 1, §10, Clause 1). It 
also provides that no state shall “ without the consent of Congress, 
enter into an agreement or compact with any state or with a foreign 
power” (Art. 1, §10, Clause 2). After thus distinguishing be- 
tween treaties or alliances, which are absolutely forbidden to the 
states, and agreements or compacts, which are permissible 
only with the consent of Congress, the constitution provides, with 
respect to the method of making treaties, that “ He (the Presi- 
dent) shall have power by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators pre- 
sent concur” (Art. 2, §2, Clause 2). The effect of treaties 
thus made is declared in the additional provision: “ This constitu- 
tion and the laws of the United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof and all treaties made or which shall be made under the 
authority of the United States shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing” (Art. 6, Clause 2). 

This emphatic establishment of treaties as “the supreme law of 
the land” is not left by the constitution without means of enforce- 
ment. Treaty provisions take their place by the side of general 
principles of law under the provision that: “ The judicial power 
shall extend to all cases in law or equity arising under this constitu- 
tion, the laws of the United States, and treaties made or which 
shall be made under their authority ” (Art. 3, §2, Clause 1). These 
provisions not only vest the treaty-making power in the federal 
government, to the exclusion of the several states, but they also 
establish the force and effect of treaties and provide for the enforce- 


~ 
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ment of rights arising out of treaties. No subject dealt with by the 
federal constitution is more completely provided for by its express 
provisions. Nothing is left to implication. There is left to interpre- 
tation only the scope of the treaty-making power—the determination 
of the limits, if any, on the kind of subject matter which may be 
dealt with by treaty. 


We have few precedents in the Supreme Court decisions which 
throw light on the question what may be made the subject of a treaty 


_ under our federal constitution. No treaty provision has ever been 


held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court as being beyond the 
scope of the treaty power. Moreover, it is now established that the 
treaty-making power is not confined to those matters which had 
been the subject of treaties between nations prior to the adoption of 
our constitution. In the early cases in our Supreme Court involving 
treaty-making power, there is frequent reference to the fact that 
a treaty provision under discussion was similar to provisions which 
were well known in international treaties made prior to the adoption 
of our constitution and which must, therefore, have been within 
the contemplation of its framers. But this is typical of the early 
cases interpreting the powers of the federal government. The fact 
that justification for a treaty provision was found in the prior exist- 
ence of similar treaty provisions affords no basis for excluding from 
the treaty-making power provisions not then actually found in 
treaties but which are now seriously considered as the subject mat- 
ter of international agreement. Throughout the field of our con- 
stitutional law we find this tendency in the early cases to refer back 
to what was commonly known or done at the time the constitution 
was framed. This was a satisfactory method of constitutional inter- 
pretation so long as the disputed power was found to be among or 
related to those powers or functions of government which were 
ordinarily known, understood, or exercised by the framers of the 
constitution. But when we come to deal with powers which had 
not previously been recognized or exercised by the framers (powers 
which grew out of new conditions not within their contemplation ) 
we must consider, not whether the disputed power is within the 
field of powers to which the framers had been accustomed, but 
whether it is within the spirit of the constitution. 
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New Occasions Teaco New Duties 


Obviously, the nature of the provisions of treaties, like the 
nature of the provisions of municipal law, must depend upon times 
and conditions. To-day the nations of the earth are closer together 
in their economic and social life than they have ever been in the 
world’s history. The economic and social policies and conditions 
of one nation have more influence upon the economic and social con- 
ditions in another than they could have in times when international 
communication was more difficult. Each nation is more interested 
to-day than formerly in the economic and social conditions of other 
nations. We have, therefore, a demand for international compacts, 
agreements, and treaties with respect to the manner in which each 
of the signatory powers shall deal with economic and social prob- 
lems which were neither within the contemplation of the framers 
of our constitution nor within their ideas of the extent to which 
conditions in one nation might affect the interests or the welfare 
of another. 

It has also been established that the treaty-making power is not 
limited to those matters upon which Congress is, by the constitution, 
authorized to legislate. Treaties made and ratified by the President 
and Senate may define the status of an alien while within the ter- 
ritory of a state, may determine the places within which he may 
travel, and the business in which he may engage, the property he 
may own, and the devolution of such property upon his death. In 
1817 the Supreme Court sustained the right of aliens to inherit 
property situated in the state of Maryland, in accordance with the 
provisions of the treaty between the United States and France, and 
notwithstanding a law of the state of Maryland forbidding such 
alien inheritance. Under our constitution, Congress could not have 
passed a law respecting succession to the title of real estate situated 
within a state. That is a matter left to the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the state government. This limitation on the legislative power 
of the federal government did not interfere with the effectiveness 
of a treaty provision to the same effect. In like manner the Supreme 
Court in an early decision sustained a treaty provision securing the 
right of a British citizen to recover a debt owed by a citizen of Vir- 
ginia, in the face of the Virginia statute which made payment to 
the state of Virginia a discharge from the obligation of the debt. 
These cases not only sustained the supremacy of the treaty provi- 
sions over the state law, but they also indicated that the powers of 
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the states were subject to interference by treaty to a greater extent 
than by act of Congress. 

The extent and importance of the treaty-making power was not 
unknown either to the constitutional convention or to the state rati- 
fication conventions. There was difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of granting such an extensive treaty-making power to the 
federal government, but there never was any doubt that an extensive 
power was granted. In the Virginia convention, Patrick Henry 
said: “Iask and demand how do the rights of persons stand when 
they have power to make any treaty and that treaty is paramount 
to constitutions, laws, and everything?” 

On the other hand, we may accept as a limitation on the treaty- 
making power, the principle that the federal government can exer- 
cise no power which is inconsistent with or would destroy the con- 
stitution from which it derives all the power it possesses. Sum- 
marizing Calhoun’s limitations on the power, it may be said that the 
treaty-making power cannot be used to do anything forbidden to 
the government or any of its departments, or to change the char- 
acter of the government. “ Within these limits, all questions which 
may arise between us and other powers, be the subject matter what 
it may, fall within the limits of the treaty-making power and may 
be adjusted by it.” 


Dors NATIONAL WELFARE REQUIRE INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT? 


One of the few definitions of the scope of the treaty-making 
power contained in the opinions of the Supreme Court is that by 
Justice Field in Geofroy v. Riggs, 133 U. S. 267, namely, “the 
treaty power as expressed in the constitution is, in terms, unlimited, 
except by those restraints which are found in that instrument against 
the action of the government or of its departments, and those arising 
from the nature of the government itself and of that of the states. 
It would not be contended that it extends so far as to authorize what 
the constitution forbids, or a change in the character of the govern- 
ment or in that of one of the states, or a cession of any portion of 
the territory of the latter without its consent; but with these excep- 
tions, it is not perceived that there is any limit to the questions which 
can be adjusted touching any matter which is properly a subject of 
negotiation with a foreign country.” Indefinite as it is, the test here 
suggested is all that we have by which to determine whether a par- 
ticular matter is within the treaty-making power, namely, is it a 
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“matter which is properly the subject of negotiation with a foreign 
country”? Do conditions of international competition require an 
agreement with another nation in order to provide for the national 
welfare? If so, the matter is one which may properly be the sub- 
ject of atreaty. Is the matter one which seriously affects the future 
peace and welfare of the world, and, therefore, indirectly our own 
peace and welfare? If so, it would seem to be equally properly the 
subject of a treaty arrangement. 

Similarly indefinite tests are not unknown to our constitutional 
law. The extent to which the government may interfere with the 
liberty or property of the individual is determined by the general 
test of reasonableness. Governmental restriction or regulation is 
within the due process clause if it be reasonable, but is contrary to 
due process if it be unreasonable. It is unreasonable unless there 

_exist conditions in the community which justify restrictions on the 
individual in the interest of the commonweal. This is the well- 
known test applied to the constitutionality of police legislation when 
the power of the government to affect the individual is in question. 
In like manner the question whether a particular matter is within 
the federal, as distinguished from state, control is frequently de- 
termined by the test founded on a distinction between matters which 
are of local concern and those which are of national concern. 
Whether a particular matter is one of national or local concern is 
frequently a question of fact to be determined by conditions. If 
the interpretation of the scope of the treaty-making power, which 
has just been suggested, be accepted, the question whether a par- 
ticular matter is within that power will depend on the test founded 
on a distinction between that which is of national importance and 
concern and that which is of international importance and concern. 


TREATIES THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND 


In considering what limitations, if any, are applicable to the 
treaty-making power the phraseology of the constitutional provision 
declaring the effect of a treaty is significant. The constitution de- 
clares that “the laws of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance” of the constitution shall be the supreme law of the land. 
In the case of treaties, however, it declares that “ All treaties made 
or which shall be made under the authority of the United States” 
shall be the supreme law of the land. In other words, laws are the 
“supreme law of the land” only when they are made in pursuance 
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of the constitution. But treaties are the “ supreme law of the land” 
when made under the authority of the United States without the 
limitation that they must be made in pursuance of the constitution. 
It is almost impossible to conceive of a treaty made and adopted 
by the President and two-thirds of the Senate being held unconsti- 
tutional. Nevertheless, if the treaty-making authorities should 
undertake to bind the United States to an international agreement, 
the effect of which was destructive of the constitution itself, the 
courts would be obliged to hold the provision unconstitutional and 
invalid. 

Perhaps the most important possibility of such a provision is 
one which regulates local affairs in a manner which interferes with 
the reserved powers clause of the constitution. After committing 
certain powers to the federal government the constitution, in Art. 
10 of the amendments, provides: ‘“‘ The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
states are reserved to the states respectively or to the people.” If 
a power has been delegated to the federal government by the con- 
stitution it has not been reserved to the states, and our first problem 
in the application of the reserved powers clause is to determine the 
extent of the power delegated to the federal government. The 
treaty-making pdwer has been delegated by the states and the people 
to the federal government, and the only question, therefore, is the 
extent to which it may be used to deal with matters which would 
otherwise lie within the field of the powers reserved to the states or 
the people. 

In this connection it is interesting to consider the action of the 
Supreme Court invalidating the federal child labor law. Congress, 
in the exercise of its complete and exclusive power over interstate 
commerce, prohibited interstate shipments of products of mines or 
factories in which children were employed contrary to a fixed stand- 
ard of ages and hours. Obviously, the purpose of this prohibition 
was not the protection of commerce or the facilities by which com- 
merce is carried on. The purpose was to accomplish indirectly by 
use of the commerce power what Congress could not do directly, 
namely, promote the general health and welfare by discouraging the 
employment of children at too early an age or for too long hours 
during the first years of their employment. Despite many decisions 
of the Supreme Court establishing the completeness of the congres- 
sional power over interstate commerce, and despite the fact that 
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the court had never before held unconstitutional any congressional 
prohibition of interstate commerce, the federal child labor law was 
declared unconstitutional by a bare majority of the court on the 
ground that it was in effect an interference with those powers of 
local government which had been reserved to the several states. 
Confronted with the possibilities of indefinite expansion of the 
federal power through the use of its admitted powers for the ac- 
complishment indirectly of that which it could not do directly, the 
_ Supreme Court took the position that the commerce power could 
not be used by indirection to regulate the conditions of production 
and labor within a state. If, as seems to be the case, the majority 
opinion means that in interpreting the powers of the federal govern- 
ment the court will have regard to the reserved powers clause and 
will not give to any express grant of power to the federal govern- 
ment a meaning which renders the reserved powers clause meaning- 
less and ineffective, then the principle of this decision might well 
be applied to any attempt to use the treaty-making power for the 
purpose or with the result of similar interference with local govern- 
ment within the states. 

The alternative possibilities are: (1) that the treaty-making 
power will be held to be complete, unqualified, and capable of being 
used, notwithstanding the reserved powers clause, to control matters 
of local government which but for the treaty-making power would 
be within the exclusive jurisdiction of the states; or (2) that not- 
withstanding the broad and unqualified statement of the treaty- 
making power, the reserved powers clause expresses a vital part of 
our governmental institutions which the constitution was intended to 
secure and which no power finding its source in the constitution 
can be permitted to destroy. If the first of these views be followed, 
the scope of the treaty-making power is, as in other countries where 
there is no written constitution, purely a political matter. The gov- 
ernment may under such a view agree, by treaty, to anything which 
the political sentiment of the country will uphold. Under this inter- 
pretation the only restriction on the President and the Senate in 
exercising their treaty-making power is that referred to by Chief 
Justice Marshall as controlling Congress in the exercise of the com- 
merce power, namely, the power of the people expressed at the polls. 

Even if the treaty-making power be in some measure controlled 
by the reserved powers clause it may, nevertheless, be used to deter- 
mine some matters of local law and government. For example, we 
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have seen that treaties regulating the devolution of real estate have 
been held valid despite inconsistent state laws. Two points, at least, 
are established: The treaty-making power may be used to do what 
could not be done by an act of Congress, but the treaty-making power 
cannot be used to subvert the constitution. My own opinion is that 
a treaty entered into by the President and the Senate for the purpose 
of settling a matter which has been the subject of negotiation with 
another nation becomes the supreme law of the land, notwithstand- 
ing that it deals with a matter of local concern. Such a provision, 
reasonably resorted to as the means of settling an international 
question, is binding upon both the federal and the state governments. 
It not only sets aside an inconsistent act of Congress or of the state 
legislature, but it also prevails over any subsequent state enactment. 
But if there should be inserted in a treaty with an Indian tribe, or 
with some small nation, a provision regulating local affairs within 
the states which was not reasonably adapted to the settlement of a 
problem arising out of our relations with that tribe or nation, it will 
probably be held, as in the child labor case, that the federal power 
cannot be used by such indirection to accomplish an unjustifiable 
interference with the reserved powers of the states. 


GOVERNMENT CAN ENFORCE TREATY OBLIGATIONS 


Assuming that the treaty-making power justifies the inclusion in 
a treaty of a provision affecting labor, other constitutional questions 
may arise from the nature of the provision and the means by which 
it is to be made effective. A treaty provision might declare that 
the fellow-servant rule shall not be applied to actions by employees 
to recover damages for injuries suffered in the course of employ- 
ment. Such a provision, like the one securing the devolution of 
property to aliens, would be enforceable by the courts. It would 
be the supreme law of the land, effective in federal or state courts 
without legislation. But most labor legislation takes the form not 
of general principles to be applied by the courts in litigation between 
individuals, but of administrative regulations enforceable by the 
state. The treaty abolishing poisonous phosphorus matches, for 
example, was dependent on national legislation and administration 
to give it effect. An international child labor agreement would like- 
wise be dependent on legislation and administrative enforcement. If 
the United States enters into a treaty binding itself to abolish child 
labor, how shall it give effect to this obligation? Obviously, no 
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nation would accept a mere obligation on the part of the federal 
government to endeavor to secure the enactment of child labor laws 
in each of the states. Upon what theory could the federal govern- 
ment undertake to enact a law to give effect to such a treaty obliga- 
tion? Would it be held that the powers of Congress were expanded 
by the treaty and that though no power to pass such a law could 
be found among the express powers of Congress, nevertheless the 
power to carry out the obligation of the treaty was inherent in the 
federal government? While it would seem essential to hold that 
Congress has the power, under the federal constitution, to pass laws 
necessary to enable the federal government to perform its binding 
treaty obligations, the assertion of such a power will undoubtedly 
provoke opposition. If, however, the treaty provision has been 
entered into by the President and the Senate for the purpose of 
adjusting an international situation, it seems impossible to do other- 
wise than hold that the federal government has the power to enforce 
and give effect to the obligation which it has assumed. 

If it should be held that the power of Congress to carry out its 
treaty obligation by legislation and administrative regulation must 
be found in some expressed power and does not arise from inherent 
power to perform its treaty obligation, resort may be had either 
to the federal commerce power or taxing power. In view of the 
decision in the child labor case the commerce power would be an 
unsafe foundation for such federal legislation ; but the taxing power 
has not yet been limited by any decision of the Supreme Court in 
such manner as to prevent its use for such purposes. When the 
United States entered into the international agreement to restrict 
the use of opium, the act of Congress to give effect to the obliga- 
tion of the treaty took the form of a taxing measure. The taxing 
power was also resorted to in order to abolish poisonous match 
manufacture. More recently the taxing power has been called upon 
to support a measure designed to take the place of the federal child 
labor law which the Supreme Court held unconstitutional. On one 
or the other of these powers Congress may certainly found that 
legislation, administrative regulation and machinery by which it 
may enforce in the entire country the obligation which it has duly 
assumed under the treaty-making power. 

The question, therefore, of the constitutionality of international 
labor legislation under our constitution comes down to a question 
whether the subject matter is one which reasonably calls for inter- 
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national rather than national disposition. If international competi- 
tion or international cooperation in the interest of future peace and 
prosperity for all the nations and for each nation reasonably de- 
mands the settlement of labor problems jointly and simultaneously 
in all or several nations, including the United States, then the treaty- 
making power vested in our federal government by the constitution 
extends to and justifies the inclusion of such provisions in a treaty 
made and ratified by the President and the Senate. Such a provi- 
sion, duly included by our treaty-making authorities in an interna- 
tional obligation binding on the United States may be carried out 
by the United States through an act of Congress based either upon 
inherent power to carry out the treaty obligation or upon the power 
to tax out of existence conditions contrary to the obligation thus 
assumed. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


GeorcE E. Barnett, Professor, Statistics, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, thought that the natural rights of labor should be emphasized 
as a basis for international labor regulation, as well as the com- 
petitive aspects of the matter. In prohibiting poisonous phosphorus 
the question of preventing unfair competition was very important, 
but broader grounds were needed for urging international recogni- 
tion of such matters as the right to organize. Another idea should 
also be made prominent: that whenever a large number of people, 
or of nations, rise to a higher standard, they should endeavor to raise 
the others. International protective labor legislation should be con- 
ceived of not only as a protection to the higher against the lower, 
but also as an effort of the higher to elevate the lower. 


II 
LEGISLATIVE PHASES OF LABOR RECONSTRUCTION 


Presiding Officer: MARGARET DREIER Rosins 
President, National Women’s Trade Union League 


CHICAGO 


Lacks in Workmen’s Compensation 


Royat MEEKER 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


The most evident lack in workmen’s compensation legislation in 
the United States is the entire absence of any compensation legisla- 
tion in the District of Columbia and in ten of the forty-eight states 
composing the Union. The ten delinquent states are North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Missouri, and North Dakota. It would seem that 
the greatest improvement in compensation legislation that can be 
made is to induce the present Congress and the legislatures of these 
states when they meet to pass compensation acts, thus wiping the 
Southern “ black belt ” off the compensation map, and removing the 
one dark blot remaining north of the Mason and Dixon line. If 
this desired result is to be accomplished, much hard work will need 
to be done very quickly, as the legislatures meet in all of these 
states in January, 1919, and in only a few of them is any interest 
being shown in the matter. Missouri will probably pass a com- 
pensation act next session, while there is a possibility that Tennessee 
and Georgia will also do so. It is especially desirable that Ala- 
bama be induced to act this winter as the legislature of this state 
will not meet again until 1923. 

I am unaware of any sentiment in the District of Columbia favor- 
ing the passage of a compensation law covering the workers of the 
District outside of United States government employ. Immediate 
steps should be taken to bring to the attention of the whole country 
the utter and inexcusable failure of Congress to provide for Dis- 
trict of Columbia workers either publicly or privately employed. 


RAILROAD WORKERS 


Quite as flagrant as the failures just alluded to is the failure to 
provide adequate compensation for all railroad employees either by 
the federal government or by the different states. This failure is 
due in part to the lack of any proper and intelligent organization of 
sovereignty and of governmental function under the constitution, 
and in part to the opposition of the railroad brotherhoods to any 
legislation intended to take away their cherished right to bring law- 
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suits against the employing railroads on the exceedingly slim chance 
of recovering large damages under employers’ liability. Various 
remedies have been suggested for this intolerable condition. A. J. 
Pillsbury, chairman of the California Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, has proposed that Congress pass an act putting all railway 
employees engaged in interstate commerce under the laws of each 
of the several state jurisdictions. Alfred Thom has proposed that 
Congress pass a law putting all railroad employees employed in 
both interstate and intrastate commerce under a compensation law 
uniform for the whole United States. The railway brotherhoods 
say they are satisfied with the present employers’ liability law. The 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Commission by a vote of two to 
one voted that when the railroads were taken over by the govern- 
ment the employees became, thereby, federal employees and conse- 
quently came under the federal employees’ compensation act. The, 
act providing for the taking over of the railroads by the federal 
government originally contained wording that expressly made the 
federal compensation act applicable to the railroad employees. 
These words were stricken out, but unfortunately the words left 
standing are capable of at least two meanings, probably more, and 
nobody can say with assurance what our railroad employees are 
to-day. It is said that a case of an injured railroad employee will 
soon be brought before the Federal Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission for decision. If compensation is granted in this case we 
may expect manifestations of vigorous dissent from the railroad 
brotherhoods. The Federal Railroad Administration has consid- 
ered the question of issuing an administrative order granting com- 
pensation for industrial injuries to the employees of the railroads 
under federal control. 

Pillsbury’s plan would produce a greater lack of uniformity than 
now prevails. At present, railroad employees engaged in interstate 
commerce have no rights under state compensation laws, and all 
steam railroad employees are specifically excluded from compensa- 
tion in the states of Minnesota, Indiana, and Virginia. Interstate 
railroad employees are uniformly without any remedy for disabili- 
ties suffered by them unless they can prove negligence or fault on 
the part of the employing railroad, which is well nigh impossible to 
do. If Pillsbury’s plan were adopted it would put all railroad 
employees in the state of California under the California compensa- 
tion law and administration. An employee of the Atchison, Topeka 
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and San Francisco Railroad running from St. Louis to Los Angeles, 
for instance, would start out under the federal employees’ liability 
law, as Missouri has no workmen’s compensation law. He would 
pass successively through five different states having compensation 
laws differing very greatly both in their provisions and in their 
administration. Pillsbury argues that the enactment of the measure 
he advocates would tend to bring all the states up to the level of 
the most liberal law. Undoubtedly the railway brotherhoods, if 
they can be induced to back such a bill at all, would be able to exer- 
cise some influence on the several state legislatures with the purpose 
of improving the compensation laws and making them more uni- 
form. Anything that will tend to give us greater uniformity in 
compensation standards and administration is worthy of the most 
careful consideration, especially when it gives any promise to level 
all laws and administration practices up to the highest existing 
standard. It will be very difficult, however, to get the support of 
the railway brotherhoods for the proposed measure, and without 
their support it is very doubtful if it can be passed in Congress. 

Even if this measure were placed on the United States statute 
books it would take many years to bring the state laws into some- 
thing like uniformity, and it seems hopeless to dream of ever secur- 
ing uniformity in judicial interpretation of and in administrative 
practices under the law. 

Thom’s solution is much the simpler, more direct and more 
satisfactory if it is constitutional to put all railway employees 
under federal jurisdiction. The Railroad Administration evidently 
assumes that no constitutional amendment is needed to enable them 
to assume full jurisdiction over compensation matters affecting rail- 
way employees on the roads taken under federal control. In all 
probability it would be found that all such railroads are engaged, 
directly or indirectly, in interstate commerce. In any case, if the 
Railroad Administration issued an administrative order or framed a 
bill and secured its passage by Congress, that large body of the 
railroad employees working on roads not under federal control 
would not come under the act and we would not have accomplished 
the result so greatly to be desired. If the assumption of authority 
by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Commission should be 
sustained, the situation would be the same. Besides, when the rail- 
roads go back to private management, as now seems inevitable, a 
compensation law framed by the Railroad Administration, or the 
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extension of the federal employees’ compensation act to apply to the 
roads now under federal control, would be equally null and void. 

In view of the large influence wielded by the railroad brother- 
hoods over legislation designed to affect their interests, it would 
seem to be highly desirable to bring every influence to bear upon 
public opinion in general, especially public opinion in the brother- 
hoods themselves. Their national conventions meet in May and 
June, 1919. It is highly desirable that all the brotherhoods take 
positive action favorable to the compensation principle as opposed 
to the employers’ liability principle in dealing with injuries incurred 
by railroad employees. I think the American Association fot 
Labor Legislation should engage in an active campaign of educa- 
tion for the purpose of bringing the railroad brotherhoods to adopt 
the principle of compensation. At the same time I think our Asso- 
ciation should work to bring to the attention of Congress the unpro- 
tected state of the railroad workers, who are engaged in one of the 
most hazardous of all industries. I think a bill should be framed 
and introduced as soon as possible providing for the extension of 
the federal employees’ compensation act to cover the railroads under 
federal control. This would bring the matter to the attention of 
Congress. We could at the same time work for a bill along the lines 
suggested by Thom or, if the constitutional lawyers of Congress 
think such a law would be unconstitutional, we should begin at once 
to agitate for a constitutional amendment which will make it pos- 
sible to include all railroad employees under one law and one system 
of administration. The placing of the employees under forty-eight 
distinct jurisdictions, some with no compensation laws and others 
specifically excluding all railroad employees, does not appeal to me 
as being likely to produce harmony, efficiency and good feeling. 


MARITIME WorRKERS 


May 21, 1917, was a fateful day to workmen’s compensation. 
On that day the United States Supreme Court handed down four 
far-reaching decisions which put a stop to the practice of those states 
which had been granting compensation under their state laws to 
injured workers engaged in interstate commerce or in maritime 
pursuits. A maritime pursuit is any occupation which takes the 
worker on board of a vessel in navigable waters. Two of the cases 
were interstate commerce cases in which the court held that it was 
unconstitutional for a state to award compensation under its law to 
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an employee engaged in interstate commerce. Those decisions de- 
prived interstate railroad employees of compensation awarded by 
New York, New Jersey, California and perhaps some other states, 
and threw them back on the very doubtful protection of the federal 
employers’ liability law. The other two cases were admiralty cases 
and took from longshoremen and maritime employees the compen- 
sation benefits granted them by the compensation administrations 
and courts of New York, Connecticut, Minnesota and California. 
The United States Supreme Court decided that the only recourse 
for these workers when injured was suit under the admiralty law 
of the United States. There was immediately manifested much 
unrest among the longshoremen, especially in New York harbor, asa 
result of this backward looking decision. To avert the possibility 
of a strike among longshoremen, the United States judicial code 
was amended so as to give to those engaged in the loading, unload- 
ing, and repairing of vessels the right to accept compensation under 
state law. The amendment is by itself quite inadequate, as it does 
not include seamen, and makes no provision for employees under 
admiralty jurisdiction in the states without compensation laws. A 
federal law should be urged at once to extend the provisions of the 
federal employees’ compensation act to seamen and others coming 
under admiralty jurisdiction. 


OTHER ExcLusIoNs 


Even more important in point of numbers involved than the ex- 
clusion of railroad and maritime employees from compensation 
benefits are the exclusions, explicit or implicit, of farm hands, casual 
laborers, domestic servants and workers in so-called non-hazardous 
industries or in establishments employing less than a specified mini- 
mum number of workers. All these workers should, of course, be 
included under the workmen’s compensation laws. If only farmers 
and small employers understood the principles underlying the distri- 
bution of risks under an insurance plan, they would insist that their 
establishments come under the workmen’s compensation laws and 
that the state provide a state fund, preferably an exclusive, all- 
embracing state fund, for the cheaper and more secure insurance of 
their risks. I think this Association has no more important function 
to perform than the enlightenment of the minds of the people 
generally on the necessity for including all employees under com- 
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pensation laws and the economy and indispensability of an exclusive 
state fund. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Wuite States have Workmen’s Compensation laws 
Brack States have no Compensation Laws 


The above map shows the states in the Union which have 
and those which have not compensation laws. We are, however, 
in danger of fooling ourselves by looking at this map uncritically. 
The inclusion of a state in the white area does not necessarily mean 
that all is well in that state. According to estimates made by Carl 
Hookstadt of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, out of 
the forty jurisdictions now having compensation laws, ten, including 
Porto Rico and Alaska, exclude more than half the workers within 
their borders, while twenty-seven exclude at least one-quarter of 
their workers. These estimates are based on the assumption that all 
employers who may elect to come under the compensation laws do 
so elect. This gives a greatly exaggerated figure in many instances. 
It is probable that nearly one-half of all employees in the states 
having compensation laws do not come under those laws at all. It 
is highly desirable that all compensation laws be made compulsory 
and that they be extended to include all employees. With a state 
fund, it will be feasible to provide ample guarantees for the pay- 
ment of all compensation claims under such all-inclusive laws. In- 
surance should be sold to small employers such as farmers, cobblers, 
small shopkeepers, and the like so as to entitle them to compensation 
benefits in case of their disability. 
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STATE INSURANCE FUNDS 


The only way compensation benefits can be extended to all the 
excluded classes is by means of exclusive public or so-called “ state ” 
insurance or by state-aided or monopolistic mutual associations. 
We have no place in America for monopoly unless it be a public 
monopoly. In justice to the workers therefore it becomes necessary 
to advocate public or “ state” insurance to the exclusion of all other 
kinds of insurance. A “competitive” state fund which stands on 
the same footing as private competing casualty insurance companies 
seems at first glance to be the very quintessence of fairness and 
squareness. In reality it is never possible to put a state fund on an 
equal footing with private casualty companies. The private com- 
panies will take only the cream of the business and leave to the 
state fund the task of carrying all the more costly risks that are 
hardest to acquire and are most subject to great catastrophes which 
wipe out reserves. Just why should the community bind itself to 
refrain from giving the best guaranteed insurance to its workers at 
the lowest possible cost? It is well known that the overwhelmingly 
greater part of the high cost of competitive insurance is due to the 
expenses of acquisition, renewal, and collection of premiums. The 
investment of reserve funds and the computation of actuarial liabili- 
ties also constitute very heavy charges. The costs of acquisition, 
renewal, collection of premiums and investment of funds are almost 
eliminated under an exclusive state fund in which every employer 
would be obliged to insure his employees. The premiums should be 
assessed and collected in the same way as taxes. In fact, there is 
no more reason for the interference of private companies in the 
insurance of compensation risks than in the assessing and collecting 
of taxes. All the enormous advantages in economy and universality 
are lost or diminished if private competing methods are permitted 
to enter. A competitive state fund may be very little less expensive 
than a private profit-seeking stock casualty company. 

It is frequently argued that the insurance companies should be 
maintained because of their great contributions to human welfare 
in times past, and because of the enormous store of experience and 
wisdom which they have acquired and the vast vested interest which 
they have built up by their industry and integrity. I always go out 
of my way to call attention to the very great services performed by 
the insurance companies in the past. It is urged that an insurance 
company is different from a brewery or distillery in that it cannot, 
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when there is no further need for it, be converted to any useful 
purpose, such as the manufacture of artificial ice, denatured alcohol 
or ginger pop. There is much force in this argument, but nothing 
like as much as in the case of the toll wagon roads of Pennsylvania 
which brought suit to enjoin the building and operation of the then 
newly conceived railroads on the ground that the monopoly charters 
of the toll-roads were violated by the charters granted to the railroad 
companies. The courts of Pennsylvania decided rightly against the 
toll-roads, holding that the progress of the community could not be 
held up by the monopolistic claims of an obsolete system of trans- 
portation. The same principle holds true in the realm of insurance. 
Community insurance is much cheaper and it reaches all, therefore 
it must and will supersede private profit-seeking competitive insur- 
ance. If exclusive state insurance cannot be obtained in any state, 
we should be ready to accept temporarily a competing state fund as 
one means of regulating and controlling private casualty companies. 


MepIcaL CARE 


The provision for adequate medical, surgical and hospital treat- 
ment for injured workers is far more important than the allowance 
of money benefits. Yet four states make no provision whatever 
for such services. Twelve limit the cost to $100 or less and sixteen 
limit the period to thirty days or less. Only six states permit of 
adequate medical and surgical treatment by placing no limits in 
their laws upon the time or cost of such services. Massachusetts 
is included with these six states because although the law limits such 
services to two weeks, except in special cases, the Massachusetts 
Industrial Accident Board makes a special case of every serious 
injury. The fact that the law puts no limitation on medical services 
does not mean that all workmen receive all needed medical and 
surgical treatment of the very best quality. In my judgment, it 1s 
quite as important to make state compensation commissions, em- 
ployers, insurance companies, and employees understand the 
economy of the best and most complete medical and surgical service, 
as to get them to understand the justice of the compensation prin- 
ciple as against the damages for injury principle. We ought not to 
pause or let up in our efforts to extend the compensation principle 
to the states of the “black belt” and to apply this principle more 
intensively to the states that have adopted some part of the com- 
pensation principle, but are as yet unwilling to give all workers the 
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benefit of compensation, or to provide for their protection in the 
most effective and economical way. But at the same time we should 
surely devote a large proportion of our time, energy and intelligence 
to teaching the great truth that it is better and cheaper to pay compe- 
tent doctors and surgeons to save lives, limbs and bodily functions 
than to pay compensation therefor. The plant manager, the com- 
pany doctor, the insurance companies, and the public are still living 
in the early middle ages, as far as the correct view of the medical 
question is concerned. Alas, few of the compensation commissions 
are much more enlightened. 


REHABILITATION 


The workman who suffers injury must be restored physically, 
mentally and morally as quickly and as completely as possible. 
When he has been as completely rehabilitated as possible, he should 
be put back into industry. This may and generally will involve his 
retraining either for his old job or a new job better adapted to his 
particular disability. The industrial accident boards and commis- 
sions must have a voice in this work of restoration, retraining and 
reemployment of injured workers. The Smith-Bankhead bill now 
before Congress provides for federal aid on a fifty-fifty basis to the 
states which will undertake the rehabilitation and reemployment of 
industrial cripples. The International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions at its annual meeting last October 
endorsed the principle of this bill which provides that the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education shall have the administration of 
the federal funds to be allotted to the several state boards which 
have been designated or created to cooperate with the Vocational 
Education Board in furthering vocational education in the several 
states. This may not be the best form of bill to take care of the 
rehabilitation of those injured in industry, but the principle of 
federal grants in aid to assist, stimulate and direct the efforts of the 
states in dealing with important matters that involve large expendi- 
tures and affect the interests of the people generally has already been 
recognized by the federal government in the good roads act, the 
vocational education act, and the vocational rehabilitation act apply- 
ing to injured soldiers and sailors. The principle of federal grants 
in aid promises to become one of the most useful means of bringing 
about much needed uniformity and improvement in state legislation 
and administration in those fields where the principle is applicable. 
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I think the American Association for Labor Legislation should ap- 
point a committee to study the so-called Smith-Bankhead bill, sug- 
gest such changes as seem desirable, and work for its passage. Of 
course, the compensation commissions, especially their medical de- 
partments, will play a large part in deciding what restorative treat- 
ment is to be given and for what industries and occupations the 
injured workers shall be trained. 


MoneEyY COMPENSATION 


The money compensation provided in the laws of the different 
jurisdictions is altogether too small in amount. Seventeen states 
allow but 50 per cent of wages, only four allow a maximum of 
65 per cent, and five laws allow a maximum of 662/3 per cent of 
wages. The maximum weekly allowances result in even greater 
hardship upon the workers since the period of high prices and high 
wages came in. Fourteen states have a maximum limitation on 
compensation of $10 a week or less. Porto Rico limits the weekly 
rate to $7 which may perhaps be justified on the basis of costs of 
living in that island, but Colorado has a limit of $8 a week which 
certainly cannot be justified on the ground of low cost of living there. 
Ten states allow a maximum of $12 a week, seven have a maximum 
of $13 to $15, and only one, California, may grant as much as $20 
a week. At present prices it costs the typical worker’s family 
nearly $20 a week for food alone, so the utter inadequacy of these 
maximum limitations on compensation awards need not be further 
dwelt upon. 

In view of known facts, I am of the opinion that all maximum 
limitations on compensation should be immediately abolished. The 
percentage of wages allowed should certainly be not less than 66 2/3. 
I am in favor of 75 per cent, but will be greatly pleased if we can 
bring the seventeen states which allow only half pay up to the 
66 2/3 per cent level. 


WAITING PERIop 


The waiting period before compensation is allowed is much too 
long. Sixteen states have a waiting period of two weeks, while 
New Mexico has three weeks, four others have ten days, and eight- 
een have one week. One week is a long time for a workingman’s 
family to be cut off from all or the principal part of its means of 
living. The malingerer is held up as the reason for the 50 per 
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cent of wages and the two weeks’ waiting period which is found in 
most of our compensation laws. The malingerer is for the most 
part a figment of an overheated imagination. He doesn’t exist in 
the swarms and hordes that have been described to us. The old 
federal employees’ compensation act paid full wages and had no 
waiting period if the injured employee were disabled for fourteen 
days or more. Yet I am convinced that there was very little 
malingering in order to secure full wages during disability. If we 
would spend less time speculating on the moral derelictions of the 
“laboring classes” and trying to protect our pocketbooks from the 
more or less mythical malingerer and get down to hard work in 
behalf of decently adequate compensation laws for the protection of 
the great mass of workers, we would be able to accomplish much 
more good. 

If we had a map showing by shadings from black toward white 
the actual conditions with respect to workmen’s compensation, 
there would not be the striking contrast between the angelic snow 
white purity of the northern and western states and the deep sinister, 
Satanic black of the southeastern states. For example, Wyoming 
on such a map would not be more than one-third white, since the 
protection of an elective compensation law is extended to only 42 
per cent of her workers, no medical services are furnished, money 
benefits are limited to from $15 to $35 a month in case of tempo- 
rary disability, and the waiting period is ten days. New Jersey 
with practically 100 per cent coverage would not appear better than 
a very dirty alluvial mud color because the medical service is limited 
to two weeks and $50, the waiting period is two weeks, the propor- 
tion of wages allowed during disability ranges from 35 to 60 per 
cent, and the amount from $5 minimum to $10 maximum. Even 
Massachusetts, long the leader in labor legislation, would appear 
as a gloomy slaty drab color, for though she allows practically 
unlimited medical and surgical treatment and theoretically gives 
two-thirds of wages, the waiting period is ten days, the maximum 
money benefit is limited to $14 a week with a minimum of $5, 
and the scale of compensation for specific dismemberments and 
disabilities is grossly inadequate. The maximum period during 
which compensation is payable is 500 weeks. Only New York, 
which has the most liberal state compensation law in the United 
States, would look at all well on this map, appearing in a garb of 
beautiful, though dark, pearl gray. The scale of money benefits is 
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more liberal, all things considered, than in any other state, but 
medical services are limited to sixty days and the amount payable 
for partial disability is limited to $3,500, which permits of such 
compensation at $15 a week for a period of only four and one-half 
years. There is no reasonable reason why a one-legged or one- 
armed man should be compensated for two-thirds of his loss of 
earning power for four and one-half years and then be suddenly 
cut off from all further benefits. 

A great deal has been accomplished by winning recognition of 
the compensation principle for federal civil employees and in thirty- 
eight states and three territories and insular possessions of the 
United States. But let us not think all is well with the world and 
the millennium about to break upon us, because a tardy, reluctant, 
and half-hearted acceptance has been accorded the principle that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. Our workmen’s compensation 
iaws and administrations are still far from satisfactory. The cor- 
rection of these defects will require the best efforts of all interested 
in the welfare of those who do the hard and dangerous work of the 
world. 


Health and Old Age Insurance in Ohio 


Joun A. Lapp 
Director of Investigations, Ohio Health and Old Age Insurance 
Commission 


At the outset let us have before us a view of some important 
facts about the people of Ohio. There are in the state of Ohio 
about 5,250,000 people. Two million, two hundred and fifty thousand 
are engaged in gainful occupations; 1,476,000 are children under 
fourteen years of age; 168,000 are over seventy years of age; and 
304,137 are over sixty-five. Twelve thousand, five hundred people 
are in public insane hospitals and 5,700 in other state benevolent 
institutions. Four thousand, eight hundred and fifty are in the 
state prisons and corrective institutions; 125,000 will pass through 
the jails and workhouses; 3,000 are in private old folks’ homes; 
8,000 are in county infirmaries; 6,000 children are in childrens’ 
homes ; 300,000 are living a part or all of the time on outdoor relief 
either from the public or from charity organizations. 

If we take a cross section and an X-ray view of society in Ohio 
we find some other important facts about our people. We find 
that, for instance, 150,000 of them are disabled by sickness all the 
time and that about 3 per cent of the workers are disabled by sick- 
ness at all times ; we find that from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of our 
children are suffering from correctible defects which may predispose 
them to lifelong disability ; we find that 33.6 per cent of our young 
men are unfit for the duties of a soldier; we find that 15,000 people 
are feeble-minded ; we find that 100,000 are suffering from venereal 
diseases ; lastly, we find that very, very few people of forty years of 
age and upwards are in perfect health and sound physical condition. 

The population of the state viewed in these respects is not static. 
The groups are constantly changing and unhappily the change is 
largely for the worse. Many who are sick become partially or 
totally disabled; the aged become dependent; the defects of child- 
hood become chronic incapacities of later life; people slip from inde- 
pendence to dependence by stages, sometimes easy, sometimes 
abrupt. The calamities of life tend to drive people from a higher 
to a lower stage of economic condition. At the bottom of the pit 
the ragged ends of life meet in the public almshouse or eat from the 
doles of public outdoor charity. 
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THE HAzarps OF LIFE 


Imagine a hundred thousand well born infants started on the 
way of life; review them every ten years and observe how at each 
successive review the social and economic status has changed; see 
the workings of calamity as it picks off first this one and then that 
one—like a sharpshooter—sparing neither the strong nor the weak; 
observe the constant slipping downward of many people into eco- 
nomic distress and want. Enlarge that view to society as a whole, 
taking into account the accumulated physical, mental and environ- 
mental inheritance of the race, and you have a picture of what is 
taking place around us every day. 

What are the calamities, the hazards of life, which are thus con- 
stantly working to undermine the vitality and independence of man? 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb describe the causes thus: 


As a matter of fact we find five well-trodden paths along one or other of 
which the vast majority—we might almost say all—of the three or four mil- 
lions have gone down in the morass of destitution. At least one-third of 
them are sick or prematurely broken down in strength, and would not be 
destitute but for their sickness or infirmity. Then we have the army of 
widows with young children on their hands, who have been suddenly plunged 
into destitution by the premature death of the breadwinner. Of the total, 
indeed, one-third are infants and children, who are destitute not on account 
of any characteristic of their own, but merely because their parents are 
dead, or for one reason or other unable or unwilling to fulfill their parental 
obligations. A large contingent have fallen into destitution merely as the 
result of the infirmities of old age; whilst another large contingent are in 
the same condition plainly because of their imbecility, lunacy, or congenital 
feeble-mindedness. Finally, we have to recognize the able-bodied person 
whose destitution comes obviously from his prolonged inability—it may be 
incapacity or unwillingness—to find sufficient employment at a sufficient rate 
of pay to provide him and his dependents with the necessaries of life. All 
these roads run in and out of each other, creating what we may accurately 
describe as a vicious circle round about the morass of destitution. 

In all countries, at all ages, it is sickness to which the greatest bulk of des- 
titution is immediately due. 


The investigation by the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion in 1909, of 31,000 charity organization cases showed that 49.1 
per cent were dependent because of accident, sickness and death; 
43.2 per cent because of unemployment; 7.7 per cent because of vice 
and intemperance; 19.9 per cent because of insufficient earnings ; 
and 6.2 per cent because of old age. 
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SICKNESS AND OLD AGE 


Numerous investigations conducted or reviewed by the Ohio 
Health and Old Age Insurance Commission place the responsibility 
for a similarly large part of dependency upon sickness and old age. 

The problem of society is to stabilize itself so as to prevent these 
causes from operating with such dreaded efficiency. The trap doors 
through which hundreds are unexpectedly plunged into destitution 
every year ought to be nailed up. The Ohio Commission on Health 
and Old Age Insurance is charged with the duty of suggesting ways 
to do it in Ohio as far as sickness and old age are the causes. 

It appears from all the evidence in the case that working people 
suffer an average sickness disability of nine days. This disability is 
not evenly distributed. Many people are not disabled at all in a 
year ; a large part are sick for a few days only; some suffer several 
weeks of disability ; while others are incapacitated for months and 
perhaps for years. Because the burden falls unequally and with 
crushing force upon some, the necessity of a more equitable means 
of distributing the loss is apparent. 

Likewise in the case of old age. A man cannot know the length 
of his years. Out of a group of a hundred thousand native white 
men at twenty years of age, half will live to be sixty-three and one- 
third years old. Of those who reach sixty, half will live to be 
seventy-four and one-half; of those who reach eighty, half will live 
to be eighty-five. 

It is evident that the problem before an individual in providing 
for such an uncertain contingency as his length of years beyond his 
working life, is most difficult. If he dies in a year or two, extensive 
provision is unnecessary. If he lives on for twenty years or more, 
he will, in a majority of cases, exhaust the most extensive provi- 
sions which a worker can make. The problem is complicated also 
by the interworking of the hazards of sickness and unemployment 
which may—and very frequently do—exhaust the products of thrift 
before the contingency of old age is met. The findings of the Ohio 
commission are that sickness is the major cause of old age depend- 
ency before seventy. : 

The problems of old age and sickness are closely related and 
ought to be discussed together. The third partner in the triumvirate 
of misfortune—unemployment—ought to be discussed in the same 
connection because it is one of the causes of sickness and a very 
active partner with sickness and old age in bringing about depend- 
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ency. It is necessary, however, in this paper to confine the discus: 
sion to sickness and old age. 

Clearly the problem is one of sickness prevention in the first in- 
stance; and, secondly, insurance against the sickness which is not 
prevented, and the old age which has no support. By prevention 
we lessen the need for health and old age insurance; and by those 
insurances we make it certain that they who suffer the calamity of 
disabling sickness shall have at least the minimum of support during 
disability and adequate medical care, and that they who through 
misfortune or otherwise attain advanced years without having ac- 
quired the means of adequate support shall be provided the minimum 
of decent living. > 


SICKNESS PREVENTION 


When we begin to discuss sickness prevention we turn instinc- 
tively to the care of the babies and children. In this respect we 
at least have acquired prevision. We are looking ahead with a full 
knowledge that prevention of disease can be successful only by long 
persistent training of children and youths in correct health habits 
and by removing incipient physical defects. England, when con- 
fronted with disturbing evidence of physical deterioration, first re- 
quired physical supervision of school children and provided for 
school meals. 

With fully half our children suffering from correctible defects 
which may be easily remedied but which may grow into chronic dis- 
abilities, the case for health supervision of school children is clear. 

But we need to go further back and take more care with babies 
and infants. Ohio loses 10,000 infants under one, every year, be- 
sides over 4,000 who are still-born. Of the 10,000 who die the first 
year, just about half die within the first month. The average for 
the cities of the country is only 40.9 per cent; for the rural part of 
the country, 47.1 per cent; for Ohio’s large cities, from 42 per cent 
to 50 per cent, and for Ohio as a whole, 48.3 per cent. 

There is little doubt that half of the still-born babies and half 
of the lives which go out the first year could be saved by means of 
prenatal, maternity, and infant care. 

It is even more important to consider the babies and infants 
who do not die but who grow up with weak constitutions and defec- 
tive bodies. The serious effects of neglect, of under-nourishment, 
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of malnutrition, of defects which handicap, are apparent to all. They 
should not be allowed to reach the incurable stage. 

At the other end of childhood, when the youth goes to work, 
physical oversight of young people should be continued. All the 
care bestowed upon infants and children should not be allowed to be 
dissipated by an occupation inimical to the health of youth. Boys 
and girls must be adjusted to industry with care. Vocational guid- 
ance needs to become guidance for physical as well as occupational 
welfare. The protecting care of society should extend to at least 
the eighteenth year. 

The question may be asked here, Why stop at eighteen? Why 
not extend the same care throughout industry to adult workers as 
well as to children? Frankly, the proposal to extend physical care 
to the eighteenth year is only the first step. We may not imme- 
diately provide for compulsory care of adult workers but we, at this 
time, should go so far as to encourage voluntary guidance and care. 
We shall eventually see that the welfare of the worker, the industry, 
and society itself, depends upon the physical care of the human 
units and their proper adaptation to the work they are doing. We 
shall come—perhaps very soon—to see clearly the force of the fol- 
lowing statement from Frederic S. Lee, of Columbia University : 


From the standpoint of industrial physiology, the industrial worker is 
looked upon as bringing to the general physical equipment of the factory his 
own bodily machine, the most intricate of all the machines used in the plant. 
This machine must be understood, it must be constantly watched, it must be 
used intelligently, and it must not be abused. Like other industrial machines 
it can be worked at different speeds, but unlike other industrial machines it 
cannot be worked for an indefinite period, because it is subjected to the limi- 
tation of fatigue. Fatigue delays work, diminishes output, spoils goods, 
causes accidents and sickness, keeps workers at home, and in all these ways 
is an obstacle to efficiency. How fatigue can be kept down to its lowest 
reasonable limit, how the working power of the individual can be main- 
tained from day to day and from week to week and be made to yield a 
maximum output without detriment to itself and to others—in other words, 
how the human machine can be used so as to obtain from it the most profit— 
constitutes one of the great industrial problems of the day. 


We shall finally act upon the advice of Professor Thomas N. Carver 
when he says: 
The most valuable resource of any country is its fund of human energy, 


that is, the working power, both mental and physical, of its people. It is safe 
to say that any capable race of men who will conserve, economize and utilize 
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that fund will be able not only to extract a living but actually to prosper in 
the midst of poor natural surroundings. On the other hand, if they fail 
to economize their fund of energy, if they waste and dissipate it, they will 
certainly decay in the midst of the richest geographical and material re- 
sources. 


Beginnings have been made in industrial medicine and surgery. 
These beginnings will be rapidly extended and eventually will be- 
come a public function. 

Outside of industry—out in the highways and byways—health 
care must also be extended; contagious diseases must be checked; 
sources of infection must be destroyed; adequate medical service 
must be provided ; sufficient hospital and dispensary facilities must 
be equipped; clinics for diagnosis—the machinery for group prac- 
tice of medicine—should be equipped at public expense, as well as 
health laboratories. The machinery for public health protection 
should be made efficient. The two thousand one hundred health 
officers—so called—in the state should be replaced with all time, 
well paid, competent, county health officers with public health nurses 
to assist them. 

Much can be done by preventive measures to lessen the burden 
of disease. We may confidently expect that in the course of a gen- 
eration, if adequate means are provided, disease may be reduced 
from 40 to 50 per cent and the death rate may be reduced from 
an average of 14 per 1,000 to 10 or even 9 per 1,000. To the 
extent to which preventive measures do prevent the burden of sick- 
ness, the need for insurance to distribute the remaining burden is 
lessened. But, at the very best, a large part of the burden will re- 
main with all its crushing force ready to bear men down to economic 
distress or dependency. 


DISTRIBUTION OF Loss 


A review of the facts of sickness severity will make clear that 
prevention will not eliminate although it may lessen somewhat the 
hazard of long continued disability. In a large fraternal order with 
13,000 members, the following table of severity gives a hint of the 
burden of sickness which some men are compelled to bear: 

2,015 members were sick. Of these— 
80 were sick for less than 10 days 
646“ “" strom: l0Rtovec0 sees 
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160 were sick from 40 to 50 days 
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This order pays benefits for twenty-six weeks only. What hap- 
pens to the average worker who is sick for three months or more? 
Every social worker knows that unless the patient has friends to 
depend upon, he will quite certainly be compelled to ask for public 
support. Those who are not compelled to ask for charity will at 
least have all savings swept away and will be overwhelmed for 
years with a burden of debt. That 196 of the 13,000 workers in the 
statistics here quoted were sick for more than three months is suf- 
ficient evidence of the excessive burden of sickness and its uneven 
distribution. 

What is this burden which a worker is compelled to bear? 

1. The loss of wages—almost invariably the pay of the wage- 
earner stops at the hour he quits work. 

2. The: cost of medical care. This may amount to much 
more than the loss of wages. 

3. The loss of working power. Not infrequently the earn- 
ing capacity of a worker is partially or totally de- 
stroyed and he is compelled to support himself and 
dependents on his reduced working power after endur- 
ing wage loss and the cost of medical care. 

The relative importance of these three losses depends upon the 
circumstances of the case, but in the majority of serious illnesses re- 
quiring hospital treatment the loss of wages is the minor item—that 
is, if the doctor and hospital bills are paid. But, aside from the re- 
lative magnitude of any one of these losses, there is such a direct 
connection between cash benefits and medical and hospital benefits 
as to make imperative, in any plan, ample provision for both. Work- 
ing men with families cannot very well take time to receive neces- 
sary medical treatment without cash benefits to tide them over, and 
the ambitious will not remain long enough under treatment to be per- 
manently restored, unless their families are sufficiently provided for _ 
support, as a matter of right instead of charity. But mere cash bene- 
fits will not buy family support and medical care also. The primary 
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object is to put the man back on his feet completely restored to 
working power as quickly as possible. He must have medical or 
surgical treatment. He cannot buy it with his cash benefits, which 
are needed for family support. If he goes without the necessary 
treatment, he remains on the insurance fund unduly long and per- 
haps becomes incurable or dies. 


REHABILITATION THE CORNERSTONE 


The object under health insurance as well as under compensation 
insurance should be to rehabilitate the man. We cannot do less in 
fairness to the disabled person and to society. Unfortunately, in the 
past, man-power has not been properly appreciated. Human sal- 
vage has not been foremost. If men were thrown on the scrap heap, 
there were generally other men to take their places. The supply 
seemed inexhaustible. Humanity was playing the role of Rip Van 
Winkle. Now, however, things are changed. Man-power is im- 
portant, and humanity is awake. 

Whatever may have been in the minds of the advocates of com- 
pensation and health insurance in the past relating to rehabilitation 
must now be revised in the light of economic and human facts. 
Workmen’s compensation insurance must be directed to the preven- 
tion of accidents and the restoration of men physically and vocation- 
ally. We would be fatuous, indeed, not to heed the lesson and make 
prevention and rehabilitation the cornerstone of the health insurance 
plan. We do not know in any state how many men have been 
deprived of earning capacity by accident. We do not know how 
many men now receiving compensation could be restored partially 
or completely to working power. We know practically nothing at 
all about the extent of the problem of removing handicaps caused 
by sickness which impair working power. We are beginning to 
realize that we ought to know about these things under compensa- 
tion. We shall probably not do much about the handicaps from 
sickness until the burden is definitely placed and a proper restoration 
plan has been worked out and applied. 

The fact is that nearly everyone was thinking of cash benefits 
only when the workmen’s compensation acts were passed. Medical 
and hospital care seem to have come merely by chance. Certainly 
the doctors and the hospitals were not on the job. Correction of the 
defect is proceeding, and we may expect many states to get the 
proper perspective at an early date. Already, Ohio has removed 
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the $200 limit on medical care; Washington, which at first gave no 
medical benefits, now gives unlimited benefits, though the worker 
must pay half of it—a quite indefensible provision from the stand- 
point of social insurance, unless the worker is insured for his half 
of the expense. New laws generally are more liberal than the first 
ones passed. 

It was natural that cash benefits should have overshadowed :all 
else because everyone thought in terms of damage suits, which were 
always for a fixed sum in cash, supposed to cover all loss. The 
transition to the new era of insurance when the workers would be 
protected against all minor, as well as major, losses, those losses to 
be paid automatically without the aid of a legal bludgeon, was not 
fully comprehended, and the broad principles of rehabilitation were 
not applied. 

It is important that, if we are to have health insurance on the 
same model, this mistake shall not be repeated. The restoration of 
the physical man to working power must be the primary object in 
this, as it should have been in the compensation acts. Cash benefits 
are merely the props of this process. If we are to restore a man we 
must keep him and his family from dependency. We do infinite 
harm at present by forcing a sick man to allow his family to eat 
the bitter bread of charity. It is not humiliating to most people to 
receive medical care from the public or charitable hospital, but to 
receive money from charity for things for his family to eat saps out 
all that is best in man. 


SoME OBJECTIONS ANALYZED 
Bapjections are raised to this far reaching extension of the ac- 
tivities of the state on several specific grounds but principally upon 
six points: 
I. The cost is said to be prohibitive. 
II. The unemployed and casually employed are not protected, 
and poverty is not corrected. 
III. Prevention of sickness should be the goal, not compensa- 
tion of losses. 
IV. The liability of industry and society for sickness is ques- 
tioned. 
V. The system is paternalistic and an arbitrary interference 
with individualism and personal liberty. 
VI. Living wages will enable the worker to take care of 
himself. 
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It will be observed that I pass over the argument that social in- 
surance is un-American, socialistic, Prussian, etc. We all used such 
childish arguments when we were freshmen in college, but some- 
where it is written that when we grow up “we put away childish 
things.” 

I. As to cost, a plan of health insurance applied to 1,000,000 
industrial workers in Ohio and giving cash benefits to the sick 
worker, adequate medical care to the worker and his family, and a 
death benefit sufficient for burial, will cost from $28,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 annually. A system of old age pensions on the Australian 
plan would cost the state of Ohio about $12,000,000. These costs do 
not represent new burdens. Sickness already costs the people more 
than twice thirty millions and the burden rests almost entirely where 
it falls—upon the industrial worker and his family. Old age sup- 
port is provided for now and old age pensions would merely redis- 
tribute the burden. 

The cost argument against social insurance is plainly a bugaboo. 
Instead of costing millions it will save millions by better organiza- 
tion. 

II. Social insurance does not apply to the unemployed or the 
pauper. It is the function of social insurance to stabilize society 
above the poverty line and prevent people from dropping into pov- 
erty. It is the problem of other agencies to take care of poverty 
after it is created. Surely it would be unfair to put the task of cor- 
recting the social delinquencies of centuries upon an agency which 
has no more to do with the matter than it has with the reform of 
the tariff or the busting of trusts. It is to misconceive utterly what 
insurance is for to argue that health insurance does not protect the 
weakest and therefore fails. As for the unemployed, they have no 
wages to insure. If a man is not employed he loses no wages if he 
is sick. Insurance cannot apply where there is no loss. Other 
agencies must correct unemployment. It is not the function of health 
insurance. Eventually we shall certainly devise a workable system 
of unemployment insurance to compensate the worker who is in- 
voluntarily idle. 

III. “ Prevention versus insurance” is a subtle argument made 
in either ignorance or insincerity. It is a bait to lure the unwary 
away from health insurance by setting up a program of health pro- 
tection. Insurance and prevention are not antagonistic and neither 
can take the place of the other. A prevention plan will reduce sick- 
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ness but cannot prevent some workers from being driven to economic 
dependence by a long disabling sickness. On the other hand, an 
insurance plan, as a business proposition, must provide adequately 
for a program of prevention. 

IV. The liability of industry and society for sickness is. ques- 
tioned. This is clearly untenable. All investigations and all authori- 
ties agree that sickness results from three factors: industry, the indi- 
vidual, and society. Some diseases are caused entirely by industry, 
as lead poisoning ; some by the individual, as venereal diseases ; and 
some by the community, as typhoid. But the greater part of disease 
is due to a combination of causes, to which two or more of the factors 
contribute. We cannot, for example, draw the line and say where 
the responsibility of each of the factors in causing tuberculosis 
begins or ends. But we can reasonably conclude after reviewing all 
the health hazards that a responsibility attaches to each and where 
there is a responsibility a liability follows. 

V. The paternalistic argument has been used against every good 
measure that has been proposed in this country for the last fifty 
years. The kind of company that this argument has been keeping 
does not cause right thinking men to put much confidence in it. It 
has never been known to be employed against a bad proposition, 
but never fails to bob up against a good proposition if that proposi- 
tion affects selfish special interests adversely. Until I am better in- 
formed of the serious effects of the so-called paternalistic laws pro- 
viding for free schools, compulsory education, workmen’s compen- 
sation, vocational guidance, and health protection, I am inclined to 
agree with the following statement made by Dr. Royal Meeker in 
Columbus about two years ago: 


Many earnest people are afraid— 


he said— 


that social insurance will take away from the workingman his independence, 
initiative, and self-reliance which are so celebrated in song and story and 
transform him into a mere spoon-fed mollycoddle. This would be a cruel cal- 
amity. But if the worst comes to the worst, I for my part, would rather 
see a race of sturdy, contented, healthful mollycoddles, carefully fed, medi- 
cally examined, physically fit, nursed in illness, and cared for in old age and 
at death as a matter of course in recognition of services rendered or for 
injuries suffered in performance of labor, than to see the most ferociously 
independent and self-reliant superrace of tubercular, rheumatic and malarial 
cripples tottering unsocialistically along the socialized highways, reclining 
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self-reliantly upon the communal benches of the public parks, and staring 
belligerently at the communal trees, flowers, and shrubbery, enjoying defi- 
antly the social light of the great unsocialized sun, drinking individualisti- 
cally the socialized water bubbling from the public fountain, in adversity even 
eating privately the communistic bread provided in the community alms- 
house, and at last going expensively to rest, independently and self-reliantly, 
in a socialized or mutualized graveyard full of little individualistic slabs 
erected to the memory of the independent and self-reliant dead. 


VI. The argument that a living wage will solve the problem of 
sickness and old age fails to take account of the risks of life. These 
risks cannot be borne by individuals with safety. It is only by com- 
bining with others through forms of insurance that the gamble of 
life is eliminated. The most thrifty cannot make their life secure 
because no one can tell what calamities of sickness and old age in- 
validity will be met. Thrift without insurance is often a delusion. 
There is no other way of assuring a living wage, covering present 
comforts and care in sickness and old age, except by insurance, and 
there is no way of providing adequate insurance at a reasonable 
cost except by making it universal through the state. 


Training Children for Work after the 
War 


LucILE Eaves 


Director, Research Department, Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, Boston 


“ Back to School ” has been adopted as the reconstruction slogan 
of both the Children’s Bureau and the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. War-time investigations by the research department of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston have produced 
startling evidence of the losses of training in that great industrial 
center, and it seems probable that other communities differ from 
Boston only in the fact that their poor systems of school account- 
ing have failed to reveal the extent to which children have abandoned 
the school room for the factory and workshop. 

This exodus began before the United States entered the great 
war and culminated during 1918. It showed itself chiefly in a 
decline of 15 per cent in the number of graduates of Boston ele- 
mentary schools who entered secondary schools in the fall of 1917, 
and by June, 1918, the total enrollment in these schools was 11 per 
cent lower than it had been at that time in 1916. The decrease ~ 
in enrollment in the upper elementary grades was only 4 per cent, 
as this loss was checked by the inability of the younger children to 
obtain work permits. On the other hand, many of the immigrant 
children reached the legal working age and left school before com- 
pleting the elementary school course, as over 40 per cent of the 
children fourteen to sixteen years old who obtained employment 
certificates in 1918 left from grades lower than the eighth. 

The records of the Boston office for the certificating of working 
minors tell what has become of these lost school children. During 
1917 the monthly average of work permits issued to children four- 
teen to sixteen years of age increased over the average for a pre- 
vious five-year period by nearly 300 per cent and the rate of issuance 
was even greater in 1918. These figures were swollen by the ex- 
cessive shifting of juvenile workers. While the monthly averages 
of certificates issued were 1,467 in 1917 and 1,700 in 1918, the aver- 
age numbers of children going to work for the first time were 588 
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in 1917 and 813 in 1918. Nearly 60 per cent of the children four- 
teen to sixteen years of age went directly from the school room to 
the factories and workshops, about 20 per cent found employment 
in the simpler kinds of store work, and the remaining 20 per cent 
engaged in office and messenger service and various other mis- 
cellaneous activities. 

The certification records of young persons sixteen to twenty- 
one years of age fail to give a complete account of the lost high 
school students because only certain classes of the minors of these 
ages were required to obtain certificates, and many of them found 
employment in war activities or other establishments located out- 
side the limits of metropolitan Boston. The interest of those who 
took positions in Boston seems to have been centered chiefly on 
discovering the highest bidders for their services, as about 70 per 
cent of the certificates issued to this age group were obtained by 
shifters. 

This youthful army enlisted for services behind the lines should 
be demobilized promptly and returned to the school rooms for the 
full-time training needed to prepare them for good citizenship and 
vocational efficiency. The majority have lost not more than two 
years of schooling. Modifications of secondary school curricula 
and sessions throughout the year might give some assistance in over- 
coming their war-time losses, and in making it possible for them to 
assist in filling the depleted college enrollments. The arts of public 
exhortation and personal solicitation, which have been perfected 
during the campaigns by which the national diet has been changed, 
war gardens planted in back yards, and billions extracted from 
our purses, should be refocused on these important reconstruction 
activities. 

Compulsory part-time vocational education must be provided 
for children who cannot be returned to full attendance in the schools. 
The terms of the Smith-Hughes act insure that by 1925 the mini- 
mum amount available for this form of continuation training of 
wage earning minors will be over $1,000,000, but the states are 
charged with the duty of initiating the activities necessary for the 
prompt development of our great national scheme of vocational 
education. Much public exhortation will be required before every 
state enacts laws whose terms are as liberal as those of the great 
educational act which has been adopted in England. School at- 
tendance during the day-time working period for not less than eight 
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hours a week is required of all wage-earning minors under eight- 
een years of age, and after five years this minimum amount of 
training may be increased. As yet, only seven of our states have 
followed their acceptance of the federal money available for the 
support of part-time vocational education with the enactment of 
laws necessary to insure the attendance of wage-earning minors 
in the classes provided for their training. 

A high proportion of young wage-earners are seasonal workers 
during the critical adolescent years. It is not difficult to forecast 
their periods of idleness, which should become opportunities for 
continued education instead of sources of demoralization. Our 
antiquated school calendars, which originated at a time when 90 
per cent of the children found summer employment in agricultural 
activities, must be abandoned. Each community should construct 
an educational calendar adapted to its needs, and adjust short unit 
courses to the recurring periods of idleness of its adolescent work- 
ers, so that they may enter adult years with the skill which will 
tend to prolong their periods of full employment and to make pos- 
sible a wage adequate for good standards of living. 

Our own generation reads with horror and amazement the ac- 
counts of the misuse of child labor in the early factories; the next 
generation will no doubt find many of our present practices in- 
credibly wasteful of human resources. Immature girls and boys, 
accustomed to the careful guidance of the home and school room, 
are turned loose in a complex—often sordid or immoral—industrial 
or mercantile environment and permitted to run about, without 
guidance, from one careless and indifferent employer to another. 
The morons are not identified and protected, but continue through 
years to irritate the long list of employers who waste time and 
material in the futile effort to utilize their services. 

Full use should be made of the wise ruling of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education which provides that, “ Instructors in part- 
time schools and classes paid in part from federal moneys may 
serve also as coordinators of work between the school and the em- 
ployment of work of the pupil.” Persons familiar with conditions in 
many places where children are employed await with a certain grim 
satisfaction these encounters between educators and employers. We 
may find an act enforcing compulsory vocational training for in- 
competent employers an essential part of our new plans for promot- 
ing the economic efficiency of the next generation. 


Women Workers during Reconstruction 


Mary VAN KLEECK 


Director, Woman in Industry Service, United States Department 
of Labor 


The war has applied an acid test to social programs and social 
philosophies. We cannot talk to-day about labor legislation in the 
same language that we used a year ago and certainly the outlook 
since we met in Washington five years ago has changed completely. 
Reconstruction is not restoration. New forces, new ideas have 
been set free. Some of the old programs and the old philosophies 
will receive from them a new zest and a new motive power. But 
none will survive permanently which does not have in it the vitality 
of the new spirit. The new spirit demands not merely fairer con- 
ditions of labor, but a fairer share for labor in determining its 
own conditions. Power rather than reward is the definition of in- 
dustrial democracy. The new spirit will busy itself especially among 
those groups which have had the least power. Women workers 
constitute one of these groups. No program of reconstruction 
affecting them, whether put forward by labor, by employers, by pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, or by the government, will accomplish results 
unless it can meet the test of the new spirit. 

Quite aside from the realization of the purposes for which the 
war has been fought is the experience gained in the process of car- 
rying on the war. Had we had no purpose when the war began 
this experience would have forced its formulation. Indeed it is clear 
that a widespread challenge of existing conditions and forms of 
government has grown out of the whole momentous task of raising 
armies, training them and equipping them for war. 


War-TIME RECOGNITION OF WOMEN WorKERS 


To women workers the war brought extraordinary recognition. 
The newspapers told stories of their achievements. Employers 
united in praising their power to increase output. Applause instead 
of pre-war discouragement greeted those who ventured into new 
fields—as machinists, elevator attendants or traffic policemen—re- 
leasing men for military service. England’s experience is familiar. 
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It was the War Department, certainly not to be accused of a desire 
to advance the cause of feminists, which declared that only through 
women’s work could the country “ hope to emerge victorious from 
a struggle without parallel in her long and glorious history.” 

In the United States the introduction of women into new occu- 
pations was much less extensive than in Great Britain but the recog- 
nition of the need for it was widespread. The appropriation for a 
Women’s Division in the Department of Labor, which had been 
advocated for eight years before we entered the war, was finally 
made in July, 1918, presumably because the war convinced Congress 
of its necessity. Six months earlier, the Ordnance Department, 
charged with the task of getting munitions produced, came to re- 
alize that labor problems, including women’s work, were an essential 
factor in production and organized the Industrial Service Section 
with the Women’s Branch as a part of it. The United States Rail- 
road Administration established a Women’s Section in its Labor 
Division. For several weeks before the signing of the armistice the 
introduction of a larger number of women workers was the out- 
standing problem facing the Employment Service. Not only did 
women constitute the chief reserve supply of labor. Already they 
were taking an active and efficient part in the production of muni- 
tions as well as in the peace-time industries essential to civilian life 
during the war. 

Moreover they were being called to participate in problems of 
the relation of government to labor. The record made by trade 
union women appointed to official positions in the federal govern- 
ment is not merely interesting in the history of the war. It is 
prophetic. In the Women’s Branch of the Ordnance Department, 
in the Women in Industry Service of the Department of Labor, and 
in its Employment Service, in the Women’s Section of the Rail- 
road Administration, and in the staff work of the War Labor Board, 
trade union women with experience in their own trades were called 
for the first time into the service of the federal government and 
they have demonstrated their ability to deal with labor problems 
from the point of view of the nation’s best interests. 

The entire War Labor Administration in which these working 
women had their share of responsibility was a recognition of the 
fact that industrial relations and labor conditions are properly and 
inevitably subjects of governmental concern. Further, the policies 
developed by the War Labor Administration clearly indicate the 
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conviction of those who shared in it that the productive efficiency 
of a nation at war depends upon those standards of wages, hours 
and working conditions for which the labor movement and the 
reformers have long sought recognition. Nor are facts lacking as 
the basis for their conviction. The greater efficiency of the shorter 
work-day, for example, has become almost a truism to those who 
have followed the experience of the nations at war. 


WoMENn’s PROBLEMS IN RECONSTRUCTION 


This is a background for a discussion of the problems of women 
workers during reconstruction. The national importance of their 
work has been clearly and officially recognized. They have demon- 
strated their efficiency in numerous instances. The war has shown 
that for both men and women effective service depends upon a high 
standard of conditions of labor. And the new spirit has received 
expression in the government’s endorsement of collective bargaining. 

But reaction has set in, and its forces seem to be affecting at once 
the status of women workers. Resolutions have been passed by 
at least one central labor union calling on the women who have 
entered industry during the war to leave their jobs now that the 
war is over. A local trade union composed entirely of men has gone 
on strike demanding the discharge of the women employed in their 
occupation, and has received from the War Labor Board a favor- 
able verdict on its case. Not a few public speakers have declared, 
as one expressed it, that “The women have responded with fine 
patriotism to the appeal to take part in industry during the war. It 
now becomes their duty to withdraw. It becomes our duty to per- 
suade them to withdraw.” 

Before the war the bill introduced into Congress providing for 
the creation of a women’s division in the Department of Labor 
defined the problems with which it would deal in these words: 


The said division shall investigate and report to the said department 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of women and shall especially in- 
vestigate the welfare of wage-earning women, the questions of competitive 
influence of women in the several industries, the adjustment of modern 
industrial mechanism and management to the physical and nervous organiza- 
tion of women, and the influence of industrial employments upon the subse- 
quent home life of wage-earning women. 


To these must now be added the complications of a wider range 
of possibilities for women’s employment demonstrated during the 
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war and a consequent widening of the area of possible undercutting 
of men’s standards by women. 

Fear of unemploment and fear of wage competition are back of 
the demand that women withdraw from industry. Couched in 
terms of giving back their jobs to returning soldiers the demand 
acquires an atmosphere of war spirit and a patriotic appeal which 
obscure its real import. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the reinstatement of the returning soldier in his former position if 
he wants it is an ethical obligation which holds whether his place 
has been taken by a woman or by a man, but even a complete and 
universal recognition of this ethical obligation would not settle the 
problem which it is assumed to illustrate. The whole situation is 
fraught with danger in its possibilities of forcing the women to 
join together as a group to defend their right to employment against 
the opposition of the men in an industry. The Cleveland Street 
Railway Company has only 170 women employed as conductors 
and the demand on the part of the men’s trade union for their 
discharge is only one instance, but it is a danger signal. Carried 
further such a dispute as that would inject into the labor movement 
a new alignment of men workers against women workers. 

The antagonism would be the more unfortunate because it has 
its roots in a two-fold fear common to men workers and women 
workers—the fear of unemployment and the fear of a cut in wage 
rates. That the way out is a united attack upon the causes of these 
fears rather than a conflict between the two groups who are their 
victims would seem too obvious to require proof. Success in attack- 
ing this problem depends, however, upon the extension to women 
of the right and responsibility for participation in action in dealing 
with labor problems. Without this recognition, their new economic 
rights may become a two-edged sword. 


New SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


The new spirit of the times, then, with all the dangers of new 
developments accentuating old difficulties for women in industry, 
demands an enlargement of the bounds of activity and a compre- 
hensive program. First there is needed a new formulation of 
standards already demonstrated to be attainable and desirable, and, 
second, the situation demands a clarifying view of the administra- 
tive agencies necessary for the attainment of standards, including 
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agencies of government, management in industry, and the organiza- 
tion of workers. 

The fear of unemployment must be lessened by the further 
growth and the strengthening of the national system of labor ex- 
changes, efficient and comprehensive enough to reduce unemploy- 
ment to a minimum and to afford a basis for analyzing the causes 
of the minnimum which is left when as many as possible of the 
jobless workers have been placed in the vacant jobs. 

The fear of a cut in wages must be met by a wise extension of 
agencies of adjustment and these can be successful only in so far 
as they derive their strength from real collective bargaining extend- 
ing over a wide enough area of industry to be truly representative 
of the collective will of management and workers. It is the absence 
of these agencies of adjustment in certain important industries which 
makes the present situation so strained, each side awaiting anxiously 
the first test of strength on the maintenance of wages paid during 
the war or their reduction to pre-war rates or lower. 

But it is not sufficient to leave to management and workers alone 
the settlement of issues which are fundamentally important to the 
entire citizenship of the country. Recently a manufacturer in a 
large industrial state complained testily of the unjustifiable opposi- 
tion of a voluntary reform organization to a legislative program 
which had been adopted by representatives of the organized manu- 
facturers and the organized workers. The legislative program in 
question would have permitted extension of hours for women in a 
very troublesome, unorganized industry. Doubtless the interests of 
these women and the public interest which made necessary this 
means of limiting their hours and safeguarding their health had 
been sacrificed to an exchange of courtesies resulting in gains for 
the groups represented in the pre-legislative conference. Labor 
legislation cannot reflect the best thought of the citizenship of the 
country if its course is thus to be determined by a process other 
than public education. 

Labor legislation must meet the test of the new spirit while it 
busies itself with specific gains very necessary for workers in in- 
dustry. The fear which the American labor movement frequently 
expresses of political action as opposed to voluntary economic action 
must indicate either a reluctance on the part of labor to use its own 
political powers, or a lack of flexibility or responsiveness to local 
and concrete needs on the part of governmental agencies for admin- 
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istration of labor laws. It is not difficult to prophesy that the 
problem of labor legislation just ahead is not the formulation of 
concrete aims but the development of a new spirit and method in 
administration. Nor is administration of labor laws a distinct and 
separate problem. It is rather part of the task of government in 
all its units, municipal, county, state, and national. 


CoNCRETE AIMS FOR WOMEN WorKERS 


The concrete aims for women workers have been formulated by 
the Woman in Industry Service of the Department of Labor. They 
are based upon experience of the government in securing produc- 
tion for the war, and they represent also the result of conferences 
with state commissioners of labor, employers, and women workers. 
They may be summarized as follows: 


I. Hours of Labor. A working day of eight hours. At least three- 
quarters of an hour for a meal. One day of rest in seven and the prohibi- 
tion of night work. Rest periods and the observance of Saturday half- 
holiday. 

Il. Wages. The establishment of wages on the basis of occupa- 
tion and not on the basis of sex. A minimum rate governing the cost 
of living for dependents and not merely for the individual. The same 
wage for the same work as men with increases equal to those received 
by the men in the same industry. 

III. Working Conditions. Proper provisions for comfort and sani- 
tation and protection against the risk of accident or occupational disease. 
Prohibition of home work. 

IV. Employment Management. Provision for recognizing through 
employment management the responsibility of industry for conditions 
affecting labor and the appointment of women in responsible positions 
in the employment management department of plants employing women. 

V. Cooperation of Workers in Enforcement of Standards. Pro- 
vision for collective bargaining. 

VI. Cooperation with Official Agencies. Extension of the activi- 
ties of federal, state, and local agencies in the difficult problems of 
adjustment in the period of reconstruction following the war. 


These are not new aims but they have received new support in 
the war. Nor are they all to be included in a program of labor 
legislation. Some must be secured through collective action of 
voluntary groups of workers and all must receive their sanction 
and support from these groups. 

Two aims for labor legislation for women workers may be em- 
phasized as of immediate importance. They are the enactment into 
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law of the eight-hour day, and the fuller representation of women 
in important positions in administration of labor laws. The first 
has the sanction of experience but an examination of state labor 
laws shows how far the majority of states fall below such a stan- 
dard. The second will create outposts of observation necessary 
in the new relations of women to industry. 

Underlying all the problems of women workers in reconstruction 
is the challenge which their new position and their old problems 
offer to the labor movement and the citizenship of the country. 
The answer will show whether labor and other citizens comprehend 
the real meaning of the challenge. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


“MarGaret DreEIER Rozins, President, National Women’s Trade 
Union League, stated that the European nations were seething not 
only with revolt but with hope. The moment was auspicious for 
great strides in progressive labor legislation, which would raise 
the standard of life for the citizenship of this great republic. La- 
bor conditions must make for an alert, intelligent electorate. Sec- 
retary Lane’s report had shown that there were some 5,000,000 
illiterate persons in the country. Girls had been found within a 
stone’s throw of the national Capitol who could neither read nor 
write. Labor conditions should be rectified so that they would 
make and not mar the citizenship of the future. 


Marcuerit Bourat, /aspector, French Bureau of Factory In- 
Spection, gave a summary of French legislation as it applied to the 
labor of women and children before the war. During the war 
women had lost some advantages, but on the whole had gained. 
At first large numbers of them were thrown out of work, because 
they had been engaged on articles of luxury. After the men went 
into the army, the women were appealed to, to take up the men’s 
work. Soon they appeared on street cars, then in munitions fac- 
tories. 

Nearly 1,000,000 women were employed on munitions. For 
these at the beginning all the benefits of legislation were lost—the 
ten-hour day, weekly rest day, and prohibition of night work were 
all overlooked under the stress of circumstances. After a while 
the ministry of munitions appointed a committee of medical men, 
employers, and representatives of the employees, to investigate. 
They found the eight-hour shift advantageous, and most plants 
instituted it, as well as the fortnightly rest. Night work could not 
be dispensed with. 

For young mothers, especially those nursing their children, there 
were special regulations. Employment for four weeks before child- 
birth was not allowed. The rule which had existed in the textile 
districts of northern France requiring nurseries for babies in the 
factories was during the war made a law and extended to all 
workers. Now every nursing mother is allowed a half hour morn- 
ing and afternoon for this purpose for a year after the birth of 
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the child. Special nurseries were provided, and one, in the camou- 
flage works in Paris, had been particularly well decorated by the 
artists themselves. 

Only a few women were kept in their former occupations— 
the best hands, who were wanted to train the new workers when 
the war would end. But wages were reduced, and they were laid 
~ off on Saturday afternoons, resulting in strikes. The cost of living 
was higher every year. 

In July, 1915, a minimum wage law was enacted, providing that 
home workers should be given the same pay as those doing the 
same work in shops. 

In some occupations the women had more leisure to think, and 
began to join trade unions. They also developed cooperation in 
production. In the military uniform shops at Lyons they struck, 
and secured a contract from the supply department of the army. 
They gave up one week’s pay, contributed $1,000 from their sav- 
ings, and set up a cooperative shop in which 200 to 300 women 
were engaged on military and civilian garments. 


Eruet M. Smiru, Executive Secretary, Washington Committee, 
National Women’s Trade Union League, declared that women’s 
right to work in fair competition with men, self-evident though 
that right would seem to be, was becoming one of the bitterly con- 
tested issues of reconstruction. Even trade union men were heard 
to say that “ women have patriotically entered industry during the 
war, now they should patriotically withdraw to make room for 
men.” In Cleveland the men on the streetcars actually struck be- 
cause they wanted the women conductors dismissed ; in Detroit they 
notified the company that they would strike. The War Labor 
Board, neither Chairman Taft nor Chairman Walsh being present, 
unanimously resolved that the women should be dismissed by Janu- 
ary l. 

The Women’s Trade Union League and other bodies imme- 
diately protested, and a further hearing on the matter was promised. 
The Cleveland cars were models; they were closed in, easy to 
operate, and the women were practically only cashiers. The car 
barns were well kept, the women’s department separate with a 
matron in charge, and everything done to make the women’s time 
in the barns comfortable and safe. The women were all working 
women, who had taken the places because they needed the money, 
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which was more than they could earn as teachers or stenographers 
or factory workers. The men who were asking for the jobs were 
not returning soldiers, but men who had left the cars during the 
war to get more pay elsewhere. The women were all getting the 
same pay as men and had applied for membership in the union, but 
were rejected. The whole question was, have women earned the 
right to their jobs, the right to earn a living? 


Ropert H. Atcorn, Chairman, Joint Civil Service Retirement 
Committee, recounted the efforts to secure from Congress suitable 
legislation providing for the retirement of aged civil employees of 
the government and introduced the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: 


RESOLUTION ON RETIREMENT 

Wuereas, There is now pending before the Congress of the United 
States, a retirement bill known as the McKellar-Keating bill (S.4637- 
TER 12352) and 

Wuereas, This bill if enacted would initiate a retirement system for 
the classified civil service of the United States and thereby greatly increase 
its working efficiency; and 

Wuereas, Conditions in the federal service incident to the reconstruc- 
tion period will work untold hardship on approximately 8,000 veteran civil 
employees; be it 

Resolved, That this twelfth annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation assembled at Richmond, Virginia, does hereby 
endorse and recommend the passage of the McKellar-Keating bill by the 
present Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to each United 
States senator and representative. 


III 
PROBLEMS OF DEMOBILIZATION 


Presiding Officer: JouN B. ANDREWS 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


New York City 


Mustering Out the National Army 


NatuHan A. SMyTH 
Assistant Director General, United States Employment Service 


The demobilization of the army has now been in progress for a 
month. About 400,000 men have been discharged from camps in 
this country. Thousands of soldiers have been brought back from 
France. The speed which has already been attained will be even 
further increased. Orders already issued provide for the discharge 
of nearly a million men as fast as it is possible to release them. 

The process has gone on far enough for us to begin to appraise 
it; to test the method by the results. 

The Department of Labor through the agencies of the United 
States Employment Service, notably its Community Labor Boards, is 
receiving from all parts of the country weekly reports as to changes 
in local conditions due to cancellation of war contracts and army 
demobilization. These reports, together with the weekly reports 
from the nearly 800 offices of the service covering every state in 
the union, give, as it were, a barometrical chart of employment 
conditions. 

As was to be expected, a rapid change is taking place. When 
the armistice was signed large shortages of labor existed practically 
everywhere throughout the United States. To-day these shortages 
have been reduced until they have in many places disappeared. 
Reports from 111 industrial communities received by telegraph on 
the morning of December 24, showed a shortage of labor in twenty 
places, practical equality of supply and demand in fifty-nine, and 
unemployment in thirty-two. Twenty-three industrial centers, 
which three weeks ago showed an equality of labor supply and 
demand, now show unemployment. In eleven, which three weeks 
ago showed a shortage of labor, the shortage has disappeared. Only 
in five communities have the conditions changed for the better in 
the three weeks period. For the week ending December 14 reports 
from 129 communities covering 6,804 concerns employing about 
3,337,000 persons showed an expected net increase in employees 
during the week ending December 21 of 13,043. Reports received 
at the end of the week closing December 21, from 6,738 firms employ- 
ing 3,628,000 persons, showed that it was expected that during the 
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week ending December 28, 63,220 employees would be laid off. 
To what extent this expected reduction in force is due to the holi- 
days and the taking of inventories is not entirely clear, and will not 
become so for another week or two. 

Applications from employers for help at United States Employ- 
ment Service offices during the week ending October 26 called for 
375,239 persons. During that week 140,235 registered as wanting 
work. About 16 per cent of these were women. The percentage 
of the excess of jobs open over registrations was 167. For the 
week ending December 7, 283,536 opportunities were listed in the 
offices of forty-six states (reports from Alabama and Arizona not 
yet being in). There were 147,060 applicants for positions, 14 per 
cent being women. The percentage of excess of jobs over applicants 
has fallen in five weeks from 167 to 92. Incomplete reports for the 
two following weeks show a persistence of the same tendency. 


NEARING THE SATURATION POINT 


Thus it appears that while there is still, taking the country as a 
whole, a considerable shortage of labor, the margin is growing 
smaller, the saturation point is being approached. 


In considering these figures two facts must be taken into account. 


First, the releases of labor due to contract cancellations are just 
beginning to be effective on a large scale. In many lines of work, 
under the wise policy adopted by the War Department, the cancella- 
_ tions have been so made that it has been possible to shift the plant 
from war work to peace production without reducing the force of 
employees to any considerable extent. In other lines, notably in 
the making of arms and ammunition, where such a course is not 
possible, the plan adopted has enabled the munitions plants to con- 
tinue for a period and to taper off gradually. Some employers have 
met this policy half way and are releasing gradually. Others have 
se‘fishly gone ahead full tilt as far as the orders would permit, and 
then run head on into a sudden cessation of work and used the labor 
situation caused by their own selfishness as the basis for an appeal 
to use the taxpayers’ money to enable them to continue useless and 
wasteful production. In either case the release of munition workers 
on a large scale is only just now beginning. Its full effect will be 


largely apparent during the coming month—in mid-winter when out- 
door jobs are scarce. 
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The second fact is that we have only just attained speed in 
soldier demobilization. This work struck its gait only about the 
second week in December. 

In other words we have approached close to the saturation point 
of labor at a time when the release of men on a large scale has only 
just begun and is about to continue with increased velocity. 


Two PossisLE REMEDIES 


For a situation which obviously threatens to become dangerous 
there are two possible remedies. The first is not easily controllable ; 
the second is. 

The first way out lies in a possible rapid increase in industrial 
activity. Lively retail buying gives promise; but large orders from 
manufacturers still hang back. We are at the moment at a dead 
center industrially. Any day the engine may start, the wheels 
begin to go round, and rapid progress towards the great industrial 
prosperity we are all confidently expecting may get under way. 
As soon as this comes the dangers of any considerable unemploy- 
ment will be over. 

But what if the outburst of industrial activity continues for 
several months to hang fire? 

The only answer is that if unemployment and consequent misery 
and social unrest are to be avoided some change will have to be made 
in our methods of demobilization. 

Except as a last resort the program of contract cancellations 
should not be materially retarded. Not only is it financially a 
loss to continue making unnecessary munitions of war, but it is a 
great waste of valuable raw material. 

Nor should we, until forced to it as a last resort, ask that the 
rate of demobilization be reduced. The army has indicated to the 
United States Employment Service that if it shall appear that the 
present rate of demobilization causes dangerous unemployment it 
will seriously consider slowing down the speed either locally or 
nationally, as the situation may demand. From the Employment 
Service point of view it is not likely that this will prove a necessity, 
for there seems to be a much more efficient and wholesome remedy 
available. 

Reports from Employment Service offices indicate a very large 
demand for certain types of workers, notably in the skilled trades 
and for the kind of farm worker who is used during the winter 
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season on the farms. In some spots there is a considerable call for 
common laborers. Almost everywhere there is a surplus of appli- 
cants in clerical positions and in some lines of construction work. 

This contrast points the remedy, if, as seems likely at any mo- 
ment, one proves to be needed. 

The army is being demobilized now almost wholly on the basis 
of military units. In other words, in each squad of men released 
are some who have positions open, men who are needed now in 
industry; and there are others who are not now and will not be 
needed until spring comes, until outdoor work becomes possible and 
the wheels of normal industry are turning faster. On the other 
hand, among the units which will not be discharged for several 
months, are men whose positions are now awaiting them, whose 
absence is felt, whose retention in the army serves to retard the 
development of our normal industrial life. 

Just what percentage of men in the army have jobs awaiting 
them has not been determined with any accuracy. Indications are 
that a guess of about 60 or 70 per cent would not fail wide of the 
mark. If demobilization could proceed with these men first, holding 
back the jobless until the last, instead of holding back thousands 
who are needed and releasing now thousands who are not, demobili- 
zation could go on with equal rapidity and the great danger of unem- 
ployment during the next few months could be reduced to a 
maximum. 

The objection to this plan which the army has interposed, in re- 
sponse to the suggestions of the United States Employment Service, 
is that it would involve a great amount of administrative detail and 
consequent delay. 

An order, however, has been issued, known as Circular No. 77, 
under which a soldier may be released on his own application to the 
commanding officer so as to resume a business or occupation in 
which he is urgently needed. This practice, however, is not as yet 
being encouraged and is considered applicable only to exceptional 
cases. 

For the present it may be well enough not to place on the army 
officers the burden, which undoubtedly would be great, of making 
this method the rule rather than the exception. Any moment, how- 
ever, the time may come when conditions may make it imperative 
that the army give heed to the industrial and social needs of the 
country. It certainly must be possible to devise expeditious methods 
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of procedure under Circular No. 77 so that when, if ever, the need 
comes, unit demobilization can be held back and the discharge of 
men whom industry needs become the prevalent procedure. 

The army is not irresponsive to public opinion. In answer to 
public demand it has been speeding demobilization to a maximum. 
It behooves us all to watch the developing situation closely and 
insist, if present methods prove dangerous, that the army shall make 
the relatively simple changes in methods which will result in meeting 
industrial needs without necessarily slowing down the speed. 

In practice only one serious evil has already developed in con- 
nection with demobilization. This is simple of remedy, but the 
remedy rests with Congress. Measures are already under way, I 
understand, which should prove effective. 

The soldier on discharge is given the pay due him to date, if 
any remains, and cash equal to 3% cents a mile to his home. He has 
tacilities, which have not always proved fully convenient, for buy- 
img a ticket anywhere he pleases. The result is just what might 
have been anticipated. In large numbers discharged soldiers are 
turviug up in the cities, some distance from home, without money 
or jobs. They have to beg or beat their way home. Many of them 
are riding the freight trains. Thus we tend to turn them into 
beggars and tramps. Surely an unredeemable ticket home could 
be given them and they have well earned a month’s advance pay. 
In camp they cannot well find a job. Many of them have no civilian 
clothes. Little pay is usually coming to them after insurance and 
liberty bond payments have been deducted. Our treatment of these 
men is just coldly to turn them out. It suffers strongly in com- 
parison with what England is doing for her soldiers. It is unjust, 
almost brutal. One would be ashamed to dismiss a cook the way 
America discharges her soldiers from the army. 

But let us turn to the brighter side. Perhaps the finest thing 
about our army has been its morale. Its unexampled moral tene 
has resulted in unexcelled courage and power. For nothing which 
he has done does Secretary Baker deserve greater credit than for 
the emphasis he has laid on this side of our army training. The 
morale division of the army does not perhaps meet all the encourage- 
ment it should from some of the old line army men. No division 
deserves greater support from the public. To-day it is coming to 
the front trying to humanize the cold, strictly military methods of 
demobilization. Coordinating the efforts of all the welfare organi- 
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zations, it is from the moment the soldier arrives at the port of 
debarkation from abroad trying to instill in him the proper attitude 
towards the civilian life he is about to resume, to teach him that the 
soldier must “carry on” in after life, to see that he gets all the 
help possible in finding the kind of work he is fitted for, assistance 
in securing vocational training, and information on where he can get 
a job. The concern of the morale division for the soldiers does not 
stop with his discharge; it is proving a powerful force in helping to 
bring together for good the agencies which will greet him and create 
the environment for him when he arrives at home. 

At the soldier’s home we have a stimulating spectacle. Re- 
sponding eagerly to the suggestions of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, all such national organizations as the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A., the K. of C., and the Jewish Welfare Board, have laid 
aside all organization selfishness and united in a movement which is 
rapidly effecting the organization of a Bureau for Returning Soldiers 
and Sailors in every city and large town in the country. At each 
sub-bureau, under cooperative management, all local agencies will 
unite in seeing that every possible opportunity is given the soldier 
to find the kind of job for which he is fitted. All these bureaus are 
linked together through the inter-community and inter-state clear- 
ance system of the Federal Employment Service. Everything that 
humanly can be done to open up the opportunities for work which 
the whole country affords will be effected, thanks to the splendid 
spirit of cooperation. The system will not, of course, function per- 
fectly. Already it is in operation, doing good work, finding jobs 
for thousands of discharged soldiers and for war workers seeking 
peace-time employment. From day to day it will improve and work 
better. It will, I confidently expect, prove greatly valuable in facili- 
tating the processes of readjustment. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Just a word about the United States Employment Service, which 
has organized this great nation-wide machine to care for the return- 
ing soldiers. The present organization dates from January, 1918, 
when it took over the offices formerly conducted under the Im- 
migration Service and formed a great federal system in which 
were united under cooperative agreements most of the state and local 
public employment offices then existing. At that time there were 
altogether less than 100 offices. To-day there are 773. In every 
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state there is a federal director. No state in the union is without 
offices. In 1,644 communities so called Community Labor Boards 
have been organized. These boards are composed of one repre- 
sentative of the employers of the community, one of labor, and a 
chairman who is a representative of the Employment Service, stand- 
ing for the national and public interests. The functions of these 
boards are to bring the Employment Service into close relationship 
with the communities in which the employment offices are located. 
They exercise advisory power over the personnel and operation of 
the service. They have power to hear complaints and make recom- 
mendations. It is their duty to see that the employers in the com- 
munity list their opportunities in the office of the service, and that 
applicants be brought to such offices. It is their further duty to 
watch employment conditions in the community with a view to 
improving them, reducing unemployment due to seasonal and 
temporary occupations, and to relieve as far as possible causes of 
friction between employers and employees. It is, however, not 
their function to mediate when friction becomes acute. 

During the five weeks beginning with the week of November 17 
and closing with the week of December 14, 730,332 applicants for 
positions registered with the offices of the Employment Service. 
Of these, 697,101 were referred to positions. How many of these 
secured places is not definitely known because in many instances 
neither the employer nor the employee will report the result. The 
reports show that 536,763 were placed. This is probably below the 
actual number who found positions through the activities of this 
service. At this rate the Employment Service is placing in positions 
5,500,000 men and women during the year. 

This service has as yet by no means functioned as well as it 
ought to. It was forced to expand with extreme rapidity in order 
to meet war conditions. It has, as it were, mushroomed over all 
the country. It is now vigorously engaged in training its personnel 
and weeding out incompetents. In some places it is functioning 
admirably ; in other places it has failed to realize a reasonable degree 
of success. Everywhere it is improving as the weeks go on. It is 
a high testimonial to its present efficiency that the procedure of 
readjustment has gone on so far with such rapidity and with so 
little disturbance. If the Bureaus for Returning Soldiers and 
Sailors accomplish the work which they are setting out to do, there 
is every reason to hope that the readjustment can be continued 
with a minimum of unemployment and distress. 
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When the soldiers are all back, this great machine for readjust- 
ment, must, in some form to be determined by Congress, continue on 
during the years of peace. Surely if the federal government is 
justified in spending hundreds of thousands of dollars in gathering 
information from which you and I can forecast the weather it 
should spend as many millions as may be needed in assisting men 
and women, from the day laborer to those most highly trained, in 
finding where there may be chances to work for their own livelihood 
and the increase of the wealth of the nation. Next to the preserva- 
tion of law and order, the establishment of universal education, the 
maintenance of currency and post-office systems, what greater duty 
rests on a government than the creation of a great national system 
of public employment offices which shall not only find jobs for the 
jobless but wil also stabilize conditions of employment so that work 
may be more continuous and unemployment be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

To the achievement of such a system I bespeak the assistance of 
this Association. 


The Supply of Labor after the War 


Don D. LEescoHIER 
Professor, Americanization, University of Wisconsin 


The war is over. Reconstruction is now the world’s absorbing 
interest. Much of the economic and political structure of modern 
society must be recast. The rearrangement of the map of Europe 
and international relations at the peace conference will be but early 
steps of a process of readjustment on which the world’s thought 
will be centered for the next twenty years. This reconstruction 
problem is not a reestablishment of the socio-economic relations 
which obtained before the war. It is reconstruction. If the war 
had ended two years ago its issues might have been confined to in- 
ternational politics, but in the last two years the thought of the 
western world has grappled with fundamentals. The peasants of 
Russia, the factory hands of England, and the common laborers of 
America have been fired with a vision of a new world in which their 
past sufferings will be replaced by a greater degree of welfare than 
they have yet enjoyed. 

Many people believe that the labor problem which we face is a 
struggle between the capitalists and organized labor over the ques- 
tion whether or not labor will retain the advances in organization 
and wages which they have obtained during the war. In my judg- 
ment, that struggle is but the opening skirmish of a much farther 
reaching contest. Millions of workers have been aroused to ask 
whether democracy is a reality when it is accompanied by the amount 
of unemployment, low wages, bad housing, and the like, which have 
existed up to the present time. The peasants of Russia and of 
other countries are asking whether the land systems of the past are 
compatible with democracy. In a word, the aroused self-conscious- 
ness of heretofore submerged classes is about to force a widespread 
struggle over fundamentals of social organization and social poli- 
cies. 

THE Forces BEHIND RADICALISM 


The world has neither comprehended nor felt the full power 
of the forces underlying the radical socialistic movements shaking 
Europe to-day. These movements are due to the cumulative discon- 
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tents of generations. The Bolsheviki, I. W. W., and similar organi- 
zations may be crushed as organizations, but this will not stifle the 
revolt they express. The organizations are a concrete expression 
of the economic discontent of the peasant and common labor classes, 
and discontent is not cured by force. In ancient times the control 
of society was in the hands of landlords. During the later middle 
ages the capitalistic class emerged and compelled the landlords to 
divide social control with them. During the 18th and 19th centuries 
the skilled mechanics and small farmers forced a place for them- 
selves in the political and economic control of society. Now the 
common laborers of Europe and America, and the peasants of 
Italy and Russia, have emerged into self-consciousness, and demand 
participation in the management of the world’s life. The uprising 
of these submerged groups is due to causes that have operated over 
a long period of time, in Russia, Germany, France, England, Italy, 
the United States, and lesser nations; causes too fundamental to be 
dismissed with superficial concessions or crushed by political or 
economic force. Though they may lose in their early efforts, they 
will continue the struggle until they win self-government and justice. 

Those of us who believe in democracy, as contrasted with au- 
tocracy and anarchy, should waste no time. It is our task to dis- 
cover the real causes for these movements and point out the social 
reconstruction which will remove them. It is idle for us to waste 
time denouncing Trotsky, Lenine, or any of the leaders. Those 
leaders have simply focused heartaches. It is the causes of the 
heartaches which should interest scientific men who believe in true 
democracy and justice. We make no defense for the excesses which 
accompany these movements—excesses due in part to a long re- 
pressed sense of injustice, in part to ignorance, in part to criminal 
leadership, in part to the fact that criminal and tough elements gravi- 
tate into such movements to use them for their own ends. But we 
do insist that an uprising involving so much of the world’s area 
and stich millions of men could arise only in widespread, common 
grievances. One of these grievances, though it will be formulated 
by them in language which describes its results rather than the 
causes of those results, has been the labor supply policy of modern 
capitalism. 

Capitalists, and too many economists, have thought of labor as 
a commodity, and labor supply as one of the instrumentalities con- 
veniently provided to help the capitalist grind out products and 
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profits, Labor has been a factor in production. Their thought has 
conceived the workman as a laborer rather than a father, husband 
and citizen. The human has been subordinated to the economic. 
But the worker has seen himself in an opposite fashion. To him, 
the home and personal life were the important things; his labor but 
an incidental, necessary experience of his life. They saw him as a 
tool in production ; he saw himself as a citizen. They saw no reason 
why he should not be satisfied when he got his wages; he saw no 
reason for being satisfied unless he shared in the determination of 
the conditions under which he lives, economic and political. 

It is this fundamental conflict of viewpoint which has made it 
so difficult for the employer and the worker to reach a common 
ground of agreement. One has thought in terms of economics; 
the other in terms of human nature. 


Pre-War Lazpor Poricy 


The labor supply policy of Europe and America has been a very 
simple one—the maintenance of a reserve of labor adequate for the 
employers’ needs in their most busy periods, but for which they 
assumed no responsibility when they were not actually employing 
the workers. To one who thinks of labor as a commodity, a factor 
in production, an economic complement to land, capital and manage- 
ment, the idea of a labor reserve is as natural as the idea of a capital 
reserve or a land reserve, and there is no more reason why labor 
should expect continuous employment than there is that capital or 
land should expect continuous remunerative utilization. But to 
one who thinks of labor in terms of personalities, the idea of a labor 
reserve looks entirely different. To him a labor reserve means 
fathers out of employment, children underfed, sick mothers without 
medical attention, increased infant mortality, families in debt, the 
coal bin empty, the landlord threatening eviction. It means working 
efficiency lowered by idleness, the breaking down of regular work- 
ing habits, the deterioration of mankind. He knows that, to 
the men and the women who constitute that labor reserve, their 
economic situation means suffering part of the time, worry all the 
time, and life failure in tens of thousands of cases every year. 
The uprising which is shaping the economic world to-day demands 
that we now begin to think of labor reserves and other of our eco- 
nomic customs from the workers’ point of view; that we reconstruct 
our society on some plan that gives all men a chance for happiness 
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and success, all babies a chance for survival, all children a chance 
for proper care and schooling. 

Four phenomena have characterized the labor supply situation 
in the United States up to the present time: 

I. A fluctuating but unceasing inflow of immigrant labor ; 
II. An unorganized labor market ; 

III. A rapid, wasteful labor turn-over; and 

IV. A decentralized labor reserve. ; 

These four are closely related. They interact upon one another. 
The effects of each one are in part a cause and in part a result of 
the other three. 

IMMIGRATION 

Immigration has largely been a response to an active demand for 
labor in America. We have steadily drawn from Europe supplies 
of labor brought to maturity or near maturity in foreign countries. 
In the fifteen years immediately preceding the war immigration 
increased our net population by about ten millions. In prosperous 
years, the volume of immigration was much larger than in bad 
years. The wave fluctuated but the human tide continued to flow. 
And yet on every day of every year in which these millions were 
coming, there were idle workmen on the streets of every city in 
America. Abundant supplies of land, rich natural resources, and 
expanding industries continually called for labor for their utilization. 
Nevertheless, every morning of the year found idle men at tens of 
thousands of factory gates, hanging around employment offices, or 
pacing the streets. Labor surplus has been as ever-present as labor 
shortage. Investigation after investigation of employment condi- 
tions has demonstrated a continuing supply of idle men in America. 
Men have lacked work at the same time that employers have lacked 
men. 

It does not necessarily follow that the accretions of population 
due to immigration produced a surplus of labor in America that 
could not be employed. Our industries have been developing with 
marvelous rapidity in the last quarter century. But the facts are 
that there have never been less than a million idle men and often 
five or six million at a time during the last twenty years. 


WASTEFUL TURNOVER 


The other three peculiarities of our labor supply policy explain 
this anomaly. First, industry has held its worker as a sieve holds 
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water. Labor passes through our industries rather than into them. 
A relatively small number of progressive employers have inaugu- 
rated labor policies which hold their labor force, but most employ- 
ers hire two, three, or four men during a year to fill one work place. 
They clamor for more men while they let those they have slip 
through their fingers. 


UNoRGANIZED LABoR MARKET 


Again, our unorganized labor market has made it impossible for 
employers to get labor from any central agency as they get capital 
from the banking system. They have had to depend upon picking up 
labor wherever they could find it lying around loose. If they could 
not find the kind of a man they wanted out of employment, their 
only recourse was to patronize some private employment agency or 
to steal the man from another employer. Both policies were fol- 
lowed even by reputable concerns. During the war the government 
established an employment service, which is trying to organize the 
labor market ; but we must not lose sight of the facts that that ser- 
vice was a piece of war machinery rather than a piece of industrial 
machinery, and that it was not established to help solve either the 
employers’ or the employees’ employment problem, but to facilitate 
the transfer of labor from non-essential to essential industries in 
war time. It had a war function, not an economic function. We 
sincerely hope that the efforts now being made to develop the United 
States Employment Service into a permanent system of control over 
the employment situation will be successful. But that consumma- 
tion has not yet been attained. 


DECENTRALIZED LABOR RESERVE 


The remaining characteristic of our labor supply which permitted 
labor surplus and unfilled labor demand to co-exist was the decen- 
tralized character of our labor reserves. Inasmuch as there was 
no organized labor market and immigration continually replenished 
the labor supply, each American employer and each locality de- 
veloped a local labor reserve. Each employer expected as a matter 
of course that there would be idle men at his factory gate to-morrow 
morning. And there were. He based his production policy upon 
that expectation. Unless there was such a reserve at his place of 
business or in his immediate locality, he complained of labor short- 
age. In his mind, consciously or unconsciously, was the idea that 
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he was entitled to have on hand at all times enough labor to man 
his enterprise at maximum capacity even if he did not run the busi- 
ness at maximum capacity more than thirty days a year. He ex- 
pected that those who did his hiring would be able to engage from an 
assembled group the man best suited to his work and that it was the 
natural thing that laborers should compete with one another for the 
jobs he had to offer. 

In other words,’ American business has been carried on on the 
theory that men will work short periods. A large labor turnover 
has been assumed as a matter of course, and local labor reserves 
have been an essential part of our economic system. 


Man-PoWER AND THE WAR 


Into this situation came the war. In 1914, 1,218,480 immigrants 
came to the United States. For the next four years the total immi- 
gration was but 1,031,547, or 186,933 less than that of 1914, and 
166,345 less than 1913. Each year of the war immigration decreased. 
It fell from 326,700 in 1915 to 110,618 in 1918. In 1915, immigra- 
tion gave us a net increase of population of nearly 123,000; in 1918, 
but 15,033. As many as 494,701 aliens departed from this country 
during the four years, which left us with a net increase of popula- 
tion by immigration during the war of 536,846, or about 134,000 
a year. The net immigration of 1913 was 889,702; in 1914 it was 
915,142. The war decreased immigration’s contribution to our labor 
supply about 85 per cent. It is not certain that our net increase of 
population by immigration during the war equalled the number of 
Americans who entered the allied armies before April, 1917, went 
to Canada to take the place of Canadians who had gone to the front, 
and went to Europe to help in the Red Cross and similar work for 
the allies. Immigration during the war is therefore of negligible 
importance as a factor in our labor market. 

On the other hand, several million men were withdrawn from 
employment in America for military, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., and 
similar war work. Their places were taken in part by men and 
women who had not previously been engaged in economic activities 
and in part by absorbing into employment much of the idle labor 
surplus. During the war we experienced a considerable decrease 
in the nation’s supply of labor in the face of the war’s increase in 
demand for labor. We needed more, had less, and in effect re- 
ceived none from outside. What happened? By better distribution 
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of what we had, we manned our war industries. Yet more signifi- 
cant: We still had labor surpluses. Many of the war time laborers 
were men of low quality, but by no means all. There was never 
a day during the war period when honest, competent workmen were 
not seeking work. 

All of these facts bear vitally on the after-the-war situation. In 
the first place they demonstrate that American industry does not 
need nearly as many laborers as it has always had in proportion to 
the volume of production. Our industries were careless in their 
labor policies because there were so many laborers at their doors 
that they did not feel a need for being careful of the labor factor 
as they were of the land and capital factors. The employer felt no 
sense of responsibility because he did not have to feel a sense of 
responsibility. It was when labor became relatively scarce that 
employers in general became interested in reducing labor turnover, 
in maintaining labor efficiency, in paying good wages, in reducing 
hours, in providing better houses and working conditions. The 
world war period was the first period in American history when the 
interests of the common laborer received serious consideration. 


POLICY FOR THE FUTURE 


The question which now confronts us is: “Shall we endeavor 
after the war to revert to the old labor supply policy; or shall we 
develop constructive policies which will enable our industries to 
carry on production with smaller labor reserves?’ To put it dif- 
ferently, shall we utilize at all times a larger percentage of the labor 
force and see that the remainder are given the maximum oppor- 
tunity of finding employment and self-maintenance ? 

The termination of war industries is of course producing a tem- 
porary increase in the labor surplus this winter and next spring. 
Any one familiar with the industrial readjustments which occurred 
during the war period knows that it is impossible for our industries 
to return to a peace basis without temporarily throwing many work- 
men out of employment. Demobilized soldiers and sailors will add 
to the number of the unemployed in spite of the efforts being made 
to absorb them into industry, but the dislocation of employment 
of industrial workers working in purely war time industries and in 
industries heavily loaded with war orders is the more serious aspect 
of the situation. We appreciate the efforts of government officials 
and leading business men to steady industry during the period of 
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readjustment, but it is untrue to say that men are not being thrown 
out of employment by the termination of the war and it is untrue 
to say that every returned soldier and sailor is finding or will find 
a job awaiting him. The number of unemployed in the country is 
increasing steadily. Both the time of year and the suddenness of 
peace make it inevitable. Efforts to camouflage the situation only 
make it worse. Honesty requires that we recognize that we have 
a serious problem of replacing unemployed workers in employment 
to face this winter. 


BEARINGS ON IMMIGRATION 


Returning to our discussion of the labor supply situation during 
the coming years, as contrasted simply with the situation of this 
winter, we wish now to point out that the immigration question is 
a vital consideration. Before the war, immigration provided a 
steady stream of labor to maintain the decentralized labor reserves, 
and, in the immediate future, both the probabilities of immigration 
and the policy which we are to advocate for the regulation of immi- 
gration, are of vital importance. Those who wish to reestablish the 
pre-war situation will seek to stimulate immigration. Those who 
believe that reduced immigration is desirable will advocate the limi- 
tation of our present immigration laws or the enactment of more 
stringent ones. It is our belief that immigration from Europe will 
decrease after the war, but that decrease will not be a menace to our 
industrial and commercial advancement. It will, instead, be a 
benefit. 

The New York Evening Post estimated that the total fatalities 
in the European armies amounted to approximately 10,000,000 men. 
The permanent disablements would probably bring the figures for 
labor loss up to 12,000,000 or more. These were men in the prime 
of life, the type who emigrate to America. The civilian casualties 
will certainly equal the military ones, when we take into account 
the deliberate slaughter of large numbers of people in Armenia, 
Serbia, Roumania, Poland, Belgium, and France; the increased 
death rates of women and children due to lack of food, shelter and 
medical care, and the lowered birth rate. Some competent observers, 
such as Hoover, believe that the civilian death rate may more than 
double the military loss before the effects of the struggle have ter- 
minated. The total population of Europe is approximately 430,- 
000,000, which would mean that approximately 5 per cent of their 
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total population and probably 8 per cent of their workers lost 
their lives in the war. In other words, the war caused a reduction 
in Europe from three to five times as large as would have been 
suffered by emigration to North and South America during the 
four years if peace had continued. Approximately 40 per cent, or 
about 400,000 a year on the average, of the immigrants to America 
have been males of military age. Probably 100,000 more went to 
South America. Europe’s loss of man power, i. e., men in the prime 
of life, was therefore five times as great on account of the war as 
it would have been on account of emigration. Now if twenty men 
are lost in each locality during four years where four were lost 
before, the discrepancy cannot but affect the number of persons 
available for emigration to foreign lands. It would look as if 
European emigration to America must be checked immediately 
after the war, although other peculiarities of the situation—such as 
shoftage of capital, and war taxes—may increase the tendency to 
migrate. 

There are many in this country who realise this probability of a 
reduced European immigration, who are turning longing eyes 
toward Asia. They will reopen the question of oriental immigration 
if they get the opportunity. It is not improbable that they will 
endeavor to amend our immigration laws at this session of Con- 
gress. They are clinging to the policy of providing a labor surplus 
for each employer which will enable him to man his plant at his 
own convenience, carry on his business with the same violent fluc- 
tuations of employment as in the past, and keep down the rate of 
wages. This effort to reopen our gates to Oriental immigration is 
nothing less than suicidal. It probably could not be openly done; 
organized labor’s resistance would be too strong to permit that. 
But if it should be done, either openly or underhandedly, it would 
bring the whirlwinds of the workers’ wrath about our heads, and 
develop a hatred of our economic system among millions. 

The sufferings which the workers have endured in the past be- 
cause of irregular employment have been many times greater than 
is necessary. They form one of the deep-seated causes of bitter- 
ness among the workers, and they are a sin against humanity for 
which our civilization will pay a dear price if they are allowed 
longer to continue. The thought of the workers is in a critical state. 
As yet, only a small minority have entirely lost faith in our eco- 


nomic system. If our reconstruction policies eliminate avoidable 
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industrial hardships their faith in our democracy, political and in- 
dustrial, will be maintained. If we try to revert to the old system 
of making labor but an agency of capital, a storm is going to break, 
if not now, at no distant date. 

We do not need any addition to our labor supply. If we did 
not receive any immigration for ten years our industrial develop- 
ment would not be retarded. The efficiency of our present labor 
force would be sufficiently improved by constructive labor policies 
increasing technical skill, reducing labor turnover, and conserving 
the laborers’ health, character, and intelligence to meet the expand- 
ing needs of the nation. I expect a period of economic advance- 
ment in America as soon as the first after-effects of the war have 
passed, but I am convinced that there is no prospect of a reduction 
in immigration which justifies any relaxation of the present immi- 
gration laws. What is needed is a thorough organization of the 
labor market to bring the man and the job together with the least 
loss of time to each; a constructive study of means for reducing 
labor turnover and increasing the workers’ efficiency; and such 
training of the worker as will enable him to earn high wages, rather 
than a labor supply policy intended to force him to accept low wages. 
In other words, the curtailment of European immigration which 
seems imminent does not threaten the economic development to 
which we look forward. Instead, it promises to stimulate sound 
labor policies in place of the suicidal policies of the past. In ten 
years it will benefit our industries rather than hamper them. 


The United States Employment Service 
and the Prevention of Unemployment 


Orpway TEAD - 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New York City 


Scientific study has shown us that unemployment is always pres- 
ent under existing arrangements. The demand for workers may 
be brisk, but it takes time—time of unemployment—to learn of and 
go to jobs. A factory may need help badly and yet have a stream 
of men constantly pouring through it, men who can tolerate condi- 
tions for a week or so and then would rather take the chance of a 
period of idleness than continue to work. Or a city or industry 
may have an extremely irregular demand for labor in the course 
of a year; and thus tend to hold in reserve subject to call a fringe 
of idle people who are always expecting something “to turn up 
in their line.” England with her labor exchanges in operation in a 
fairly prosperous era found that the amount of unemployment never 
fell below 4 per cent. The fact is that involuntary idleness is an 
incident of industrial life in the absence of a real organization of 
the labor market. 

It is that organization of the labor market which from the point 
of view of industrial statesmanship it is the job of a public em- 
ployment service to help bring about. This is not disputed to-day 
except by that remnant of incendiary employers who insist that 
their plants can be run with the proper “ discipline” only when 
there are hungry men at the gate waiting to take the jobs of the 
unruly or too aspiring. If this process of organization is, then, the 
job of the federal Employment Service, I should like to consider 
these two problems: 

First, how can the service itself be instituted to do this work 
effectively ; and, 

Second, how can industry organize to cooperate most helpfully 
in this work ; and—even more important—keep its own wheels run- 
ning regularly so that there is always a demand for workers? 


EMERGENCY TASK OF DEMOBILIZATION 


Before considering these questions, however, we should ex- 
plicitly recognize that the first job of all is an emergency job— 


r 
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related to this job of organizing the labor market intelligently, but 
still necessary to carry out in any case. This is the job of demobili- 
zation from a war to a peace basis. 

It will be inevitable—and highly regrettable—that this process 
of transition will work hardships on people who can ill afford to 
suffer the uncertainties and delays of a shifting of employment. 
It is a part of the heedlessness of our industrial regime that there 
is as yet no provision made for distributing the risk of this sort of 
idleness. It will be of two sorts. There will be soldiers discharged 
before they know for certain that they have work. There will be 
civilians released from munition plants to find what jobs they can. 

In the case of the soldiers attempts are being made, through 
the presence of agents of the Employment Service at the camps, 
to afford information about available jobs. This may at the mo- 
ment bridge the gap; but no one can tell how long the present labor 
demand will last. In fact it already shows signs of slackening. 
A truly generous and intelligent provision would be, I believe, to 
give the discharged or furloughed soldier thirty days’ pay in ad- 
vance. At the end of that time he should, if he still has no work, 
be required to register at the local office of the Employment Service. 
Upon proper certification by this office that he had registered twice 
a week without having received and accepted an offer of suitable 
employment, he would receive a subsidy for that week—amount- 
ing to at least $8 or $10 a week. Such subsidy should be continued 
under these conditions for at least three months—longer if the 
labor market becomes surfeited. It may be that if appropriation 
is made for such subsidy, there will at the moment be no appreciable 
call upon the fund. But we must remember that there will be sol- 
diers returning to civil life for the next eight months at least. And 
to treat any of them to an extended and unprotected period of 
idleness next fall and winter would be national indignity. The 
forward-looking and generous thing to do is to make this appropria- 
tion now. If times continue good and jobs plenty, it will not have 
to be used and there is no harm done. 

With civilian workers the problem is less simple. While we 
need not borrow trouble, it will be strange if there is not consider- 
able hardship before all war contracts stop and all peace contracts 
begin. Much can and is being done, of course, by planning can- 
cellations first in places where other contracts are available; by 
giving notice ahead to workers and to the Employment Service of 
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cancelled contracts and new undertakings. But even so we must 
look forward with some anxiety; and if an appreciable volume of 
unemployment comes we must have ready our programs of public 
works and some form of actual cash subvention similar in arrange- 
ment to the one just suggested for the soldiers. This subvention 
is, of course, only a temporary expedient. What is really needed 
for the future is a plan of industry-wide, contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance of which I will speak later. 

I am not, therefore, particularly sanguine about.the demobiliza- 
tion period—since it must last through eight or ten months more, 
in which time the activity of industry is a most uncertain quantity. 

It is consequently important to look beyond this emergency 
period, and to make publicly known what a real plan of permanent 
prevention involves. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


In the first place, the federal Employment Service must be made 
by law a permanent national agency, adequately financed, com- 
petently organized and ably led. At present it is a war emergency 
agency. A definite part of the legislative program of the next 
Congress should therefore be a bill creating this service, admin- 
istered by a separate bureau in the Department of Labor, under an 
executive directly responsible to the Secretary of Labor and ap- 
pointed by him, whose staff would be under the necessary civil 
service regulations. All this will do little more than make per- 
manent the organization which the war emergency has evoked. 
But to give this permanent character to the Employment Service 
it is necessary convincingly to justify it in.the eyes of taxpayers. 

Is the service now acknowledged to be a necessary part of the 
machinery of a modern social state? 

If the war has not shown us its possibilities and the necessity 
of it, I certainly cannot hope to in this short paper. I want rather 
to emphasize one aspect of the problem of organizing the labor 
market, which is almost completely overlooked in this country. We 
are indebted to a very able Englishman, W. H. Beveridge! for a 
really accurate analysis of the ill effects of no system for clearing 
employment information. Let me briefly apply his analysis to our 
own conditions. Take the garment trades of New York as a case 
in point. Suppose every manufacturer hangs out a sign when he 


*See his invaluable book, Unemployment, A Problem of Industry. 
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wants people; and suppose every idle worker tramps from shop 
to shop until he finds a job for which he fits. Suppose that then, 
when all are busy, 100,000 people are employed. There is a ten- 
dency, says Beveridge, and our own knowledge corrobrates the 
point, for all of those 100,000 to remain on the fringe of this 
industry the year round, even though during three-fourths of the 
year not over 75,000 are used. In other words, the industry creates 
a reserve supply of unemployed workers, who tend for various 
reasons to attach to that industry in the hope of employment, which 
comes but once or twice a year for a short time at the peak of 
busy seasons. 

This same tendency is plainly observable in the building trades 
and among longshoremen. It operates in cities with a homogeneous 
industrial character; in cotton cities like Lowell and Fall River; 
in leather centers like Salem and Peabody; in seamen’s work on 
the Great Lakes. It explains why in apparently prosperous times 
there are still unemployed. 

But not only does an industry tend to have its own reserve pool, 
but large individual factories will show the same phenomenon. 
When men are induced to wait for jobs in the same plant which 
has just laid them off, that means that each factory is trying to 
create its own reserve; which in its human aspects means its own 
group of under-employed hangers-on who are being demoralized 
and impoverished by the process. 

Now the theory of the One Big Employment Service is not 
only to pool the reserves of the factories into one reserve for an 
industry, but to pool the reserves of all industries as far as possible, 
in order to offer the maximum continuity of employment to all. 
Of course this takes for granted a condition of what the economists 
are pleased to call a complete “ fluidity of labor.” Such a thing 
never was, and never will be. But by this process of letting workers 
know that they need not stay around one shop alone, or in one in- 
dustry alone, in order to be sure of work, a much greater fluidity 
than we now have is possible. To the extent that an industry re- 
quires special skill and long preparatory training, the pooling will 
not profitably go beyond the industry. In the dull time of such an 
industry it may be as cheap or cheaper to support the unemployed 
by insurance. But to the extent that the work is easily learned and 
unskilled, there is, other things being equal, a gain for all in making 
fluidity possible. 
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The trouble is that other things are not equal. Wages vary 
from job to job, from industry to industry, from place to place. 
Working conditions are good here and disagreeable there. Living 
accommodations are satisfactory in one community, in another they 
are primitive. How can these difficulties be met? 

They can only be met, I believe, by paralleling whatever legal 
labor standards there are with uniform standards which an in- 
dustry imposes upon itself in order to achieve an internal uniformity 
and to level up its own competitive standards. That proposal will 
seem at first blush utopian enough. Yet there are a number of 
angles from which the utility of organization by industries in rela- 
tion to preventing unemploynient, is great. If the arguments from 
humanity do not appeal to those now charged with the responsibility 
for starting and stopping production, arguments from economy 
and efficiency will and must appeal. In the organization of the 
world’s trade American industry must be on a low unit cost basis; 
it is this which employers can be brought to see. This brings us 
to my second problem. How can industry organize within itself 
so as to be able to provide consecutive work for all? 


BETTER ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


I can do no more than suggest the broadest outlines of my 
answer. There must come—and t evelopment of industrial units 
in England and Germany bears ouff the prophecy—an organization 
within each industry on a national scale, representative equally of 
employers’ and workers’ associations in that industry. .This body 
must assume more and more responsibility. And its effective juris- 
diction in the following fields is essential, if we are really to or- 
ganize industry rationally, economically and humanely. 

This nationally representative body—this National Industrial 
Council as they call it in England?—must have the duty of: 


I. Determining labor standards for the industry—i. e., wages, 
hours and working conditions. 


II. Determining number of apprentices. 


2For the documents relating to this vital movement see the pamphlet 
published by the Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 West 23d Street, New 
York City, entitled the National Industrial Council Plan. VW is not accurate to 
say that all of these five functions are now given to the councils in the Eng- 
lish scheme. But all are potentially present. 
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III. Organizing information about the labor demand of the 
industry. 
IV. Organizing the demand for the product in order not to 
over-produce. 
V. Organizing the selling of the product to assure better 


regularization of manufacture. 
In other words, this industrial body will have the supremely 


preventive job. And this job cannot be too clearly or emphatically 
set forth. It is the task of each industry to keep itself running at 
such a pace the year round that there is a market for the goods and 
hence work for the employees. This is the real preventive, requiring 
organizing capacity of a high order, but offering a challenge in the 
application of science and intelligent control to economic forces 
such as has never yet been attempted, much less realized. 

It is this task of regular flow of production which the industries, 
and they alone, can accomplish. It is not a utopian project. The 
organization is already more and more at hand in our industries; 
in some among both workers and employers, in some others among 
employers alone. The war has in both cases accelerated the coming 
together and shown the value of association. 

But this preventive, I am perfectly well aware, is not imme- 
diately at hand. Such joint industrial organization has still very 
largely to be created; although there are exceptions in the building 
trades, garment trades, shipbéiling, longshore work, railroading, 
coal mining, in all of which industries we have the beginnings of 
national joint organization. To be sure they have as yet a limited 
jurisdiction. But the embryo is there. And it is with such em- 
bryonic organizations that the Employment Service can most effec- 
tively work. In fact even if such joint organization is only on a 
state or local basis, its stabilizing value is important. If at present 
nothing more can be done than on a local, county or state basis, 
that much is all to the good in the direction of ultimate uniformity 
of standards and fuller pooling of reserves. 

Practically and immediately the Employment Service can, I be- 
lieve, derive much benefit not only for itself but for the industries 
by calling together voluntary national groups from the industries— 
voicing equally the interests of employers and workers—to see what 
can be done by voluntary conference in these five directions just 
suggested. This can have an immense practical appeal, for no one 
can have thought five minutes about the prevention of unemploy- 
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ment without realizing that competitive industry as at present car- 
ried on carries within itself the germs of its ewn recurring in- 
activity and depression, of wastefulness and competitive anarchy. 
We must learn that to prevent unemployment it is necessary to 
know what the effective demand for goods is, and produce only 
enough goods to meet that demand. That is simply and easily said. 
it is not easily accomplished. But upon the accomplishment of this 
organization of demand depends the real elimination of involuntary 
idleness. Such organization of knowledge concerning demand can- 
not exist in the absence of a national unified body in each industry. 


BuFrrer EMPLOYMENT 


This leaves it only possible for me to mention as necessary com- 
ponents of a comprehensive attack on unemployment, the use of 
public works in times of depression to supply employment on a 
strictly business basis ; and the use of unemployment insurance. 

The policy of using public works as buffer employment is already 
familiar; and legislative and administrative provisions for making 
it a reality have reached a fairly mature state. We have only to 
go on more rapidly along the road already charted. 


INSURANCE 


Insurance is the only sensible way to meet socially a risk which 
we create socially. It is practical; it has already been tried; it is 
essential. To meet our needs it must be a compulsory measure, 
under which employers, workers and the government contribute to 
a common fund. In this way alone can the cost be widely dis- 
tributed—as it should be since the risk is, as I have said, inherent 
in our industrial system. 


PROVISIONS FOR THE DEFECTIVE 


Finally we should make explicit the great need for more ade- 
quate provision in the several states for sufficient institutions to 
care for those who are unemployed less through personal fault than 
through hereditary defects. In the interest of competent organiza- 
tion of our public Employment Service, and of the efficient running 
of industry, we should not subject to the strain of modern indus- 
trial life the epileptic, the feebleminded, the paranoiac, the chronic 
inebriate. We should remove them to an arena where they can 
make their contribution to society under properly safeguarded con- 
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ditions. Prevention of unemployment will not reach the stage of 
scientific precision until we identify—as we now can—and then 
segregate the mentally and physically subnormal. This is the de- 
mand of good sense, far-sightedness, business efficiency and plain 
humanity to these unfortunate individuals. 

Elimination of the extreme risks to life and health is one of the 
signs of an advancing civilization. We have still to eliminate the 
risk of involuntary idleness—a risk which brings suffering, desti- 
tution, woe and actual physical deterioration in its wake. We can 
remove that risk if we will. We can create a permanent and effec- 
tive federal Employment Service. We can integrate industries so 
that they will more and more produce in relation to a known de- 
mand. We can encourage public work in dull times. We can in- 
sure against any remaining risk of idleness. We can care institu- 
tionally for the unemployable. 

This is the irreducible minimum in a program of prevention, if 
we are sincerely eager to take from the workers the horrible dread 
which now hangs over their life—the dread that they will have no 
bread to eat because no man will hire them. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Francis Tyson, University of Pittsburgh, wondered whether 
too optimistic a picture had not been given of the accomplishments 
of the federal employment service. It did not appear to have con- 
vinced workmen or employers of its efficiency. The service did not 
recognize industrial areas, but passed imaginary district lines 
through them. There also seemed to be lack of cooperation be- 
tween federal and state officials. Finally there were serious dis- 
crepancies between the number of workers secured through the 
federal system and those secured through other means. The man- 
ager of-one of the largest steel mills in the Pittsburgh district stated 
that he had requisitions with the service for 200 men a week for 
eight months, and he had secured through the service only six men. 
A Youngstown manager had taken on in five weeks 15,000 men, 
just one of whom had come through the service. 


Mr. SmyTH replied that when there was a shortage of 1,000,000 
men throughout the country, a lack of 40,000 or 50,000 in one dis- 
trict could be understood. Some of the criticisms of the federal 
employment managers were justified, some were not. The employ- 
ment service could easily have supplied all the men asked for if it 
had wished to use the methods of some employers, who enticed or 
“stole” labor away from one another. 


W. A. RIDDELL, Superintendent, Trades and Labor Branch, De- 
partment of Public Works, Toronto, Canada, recalled that employ- 
ment service on this continent was a new thing. We did not have 
much experience, but we were learning. Canada was divided into 
twenty-one dispersal districts. Returning soldiers were given six 
months’ extra pay for three years’ service overseas, three months’ 
pay for shorter periods. When the returned man sought employ- 
ment, he came under the provincial employment system, which was 
making a clear distinction between its work and the relief of the 
unemployable. 

The Canadians believed that, other things being equal, the re- 
turned soldier was entitled to the job, and the only way to give 
him that preference was for all employment to come through one 
chain of agencies. To that end they were eliminating the private 
offices, and grouping the others into districts. 
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Mr. SmyTH, in answer to a question, stated that about 70 per 
cent of the references to employment given by the federal system 
resulted in placements. 


Tuomas D. Extor, Captain, Sanitary Corps, United States Army, 
detailed to the Division of Venereal Diseases, United States Public 
Health Service, stated that the Public Health Service was charged 
by the President under his war powers with the entire federal re- 
sponsibility for civilian public health. The Division of Venereal 
Diseases must, therefore, take cognizance of the sudden reentrance 
into civil life of hundreds of thousands of men under peculiarly 
trying conditions. What Dr. Dewey had called the post-war mind 
affected not only the civil authorities, who had more or less suc- 
cessfully kept the “lid on ” during the war, but the men themselves, 
many of whom were only too ready to “lift the lid” as a result of 
release from the repressions of military discipline. The danger 
was especially acute in those cases where large numbers were dis- 
charged in large centers in “ wet” states and given a lump sum, in- 
cluding final pay and transportation to their point of enlistment 
or induction; Sanitary as well as industrial argument might be 
used by those interested to bring about the following results: (1) 
That transportation be given only in the form of transportation 
request exchangeable for transportation to a distance equivalent to 
the distance of the original point of enlistment or induction. (2) 
That no liquor be sold or given to any man in uniform whether dis- 
charged or not. (3) That any bonus or extra pay be given at an 
interval following discharge equivalent to the number of days’ 
service represented by the final pay. 


M. B. Hammonp, Professor, Economics, Ohio State University, 
Labor Adviser, United States Food Administration, said that a year 
ago we were wondering whether we were to have a United States 
Employment Service. To-day we had one, and were wondering 
whether it would last. The problem was so immense, and there 
were so few people who knew about that kind of work, that there 
were likely to be glaring inadequacies, and possibly a breakdown. 
But now we had a service, and if it were abandoned we would 
probably not get another soon. Therefore we should by all means 


prevent its abandonment, and be patient while it was getting its 
start. 
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Some did not want the system to work. They had profited by 
stealing employees, and were irritated by the restrictions put upon 
them. There were also bright men running private agencies, who 
did not want the competition. 

Social welfare organizations should not start employment offices 
of their own because they were dissatisfied with the federal service. 
Everyone in the community should endeavor to make the federal 
bureau succeed. Personally, he believed in concentrating the man- 
agement in the hands of the federal government rather than in 
dividing it between nation and state, but possibly we might have 
to depend on cooperation. 

The postcard system of learning about placements would not do. 
The telephone must be used. This showed that the office was in- 
terested, brought out willingness to use the office again, and above 
all let people know that such an office was in existence. 


LV. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Presiding Officer: WESTMORELAND Davis 
Governor of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Next Steps in Social Insurance in the 
United States 


SamuEL McCune LInpsAy 


President, American Association for Labor Legislation, Professor of 
Social Legislation, Columbia University, New York City 


This is not a bad time but indeed a very good time for members 
of the American Association for Labor Legislation and their friends, 
who have been interested during the past twelve years in maintain- 
ing the American branch or section of the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, to reexamine and restate their aims. 
These were stated briefly in the constitution adopted February 15, 
1906, at the time the Association was organized, to be: (1) to 
promote uniformity of labor legislation in the United States, and 
(2) to encourage the study of labor conditions in the United States 
with a view to promoting desirable labor legislation. 

It would be interesting also to review the various activities of 
the Association during the past twelve years, which have been fruit- 
ful in important legislative results in many directions. I shall, how- 
ever, address myself to neither of these attractive and desirable 
tasks on this occasion, though perhaps by implication to both of 
them, in a brief consideration of some of the problems of social 
insurance in the United States. 

Social insurance is fundamental and vital to the aims and even 
to the very existence of this Association and of the larger body of 
which it is a part—the International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. Social insurance also seems to me to lie at the heart of the 
most promising solution of the great task of social and industrial 
reorganization and reconstruction which the marvelous changes 
throughout the world during the recent months and years of un- 
precedented upheaval, destruction and ravages of war have forced 
upon us. If the fruits of victory are to be worth what they have 
cost, they will constitute, as the thinking men of the entire civilized 
world believe and hope to make them, a new basis of international 
or world security for the democratic and self-governing institu- 
tions of all peoples. Within national and local units of govern- 
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ment to what chapter of experience in social organization shall we 
turn if not to social insurance to bring about a corresponding sense 
of security for the individual in his economic and industrial life? 
It may be well at the outset to make it clear that in speaking of 
social insurance we are not dealing with a new, or untried, or 
vague and visionary scheme of social reform, but rather with a 
very simple, practical, definite and well-understood principle of 
business and social organization capable of varied application, and 
experimental only to the extent and degree of variation in its ap- 
plication. Americans have had an extensive and varied experience 
with private insurance of all kinds and the business and national 
instincts of the American people have accustomed them to make the 
widest possible use of the principle of insurance in all sorts of busi- 
ness affairs. Social insurance simply means the application of the 
same principle to matters in which there is an insurable interest 
on the part of the community or society or the state. The essence 
of the principle of insurance consists in the pooling of the risks 
and the resources of a group of persons, whether that group be 
large or small, and the spreading of the costs of carrying the risks 
over a certain period of time and over as many persons as may be 
properly called upon to bear a share of the cost. That is another 
way of stating the general principle of mutuality. In social insur- 
ance the application of this principle of mutuality to matters in 
which the public has an insurable interest means that the direct or 
incidental benefits to the public are such as to justify the govern- 
ment: (1) in making use of its power to compel persons to insure 
against specific risks, and (2) in paying when necessary part of the 
cost of such insurance or its expenses of administration, and assess- 
ing thereby part of the cost on all of the people through taxation. 
Dr. Gurdon R. Miller, in a very excellent, brief, and cogent trea- 
tise on social insurance in the United States, recently published, 
estimates the benefits to society from social insurance largely in 
terms of its incidental or inherent preventive value, such as the 
reduction in the number of industrial accidents through greater 
precautions for “safety first” being taken by employers when 
compelled to compensate for such accidents and to insure such com- 
pensation, or for better use and development of public health 
agencies both by employers and workers if they were compelled 
to pay the costs of insurance benefits which would vary with the 
amount of sickness or lack of attention to health on the part of 
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individual workers. Other writers have usually followed the same 
course. It is natural that those who argue for health or sickness 
insurance, old age and invalidity insurance, accident insurance, or 
unemployment insurance, should think of society’s insurable in- 
terest at stake chiefly in terms that would secure the use of gov- 
ernmental compulsion in order to get maximum results in dealing 
with each specific problem, and to put the cost upon the industry 
or group of persons concerned. I have no fault to find theoretically 
with this attitude by which social insurance has been developed to 
a very considerable extent in the leading countries of Europe. Since 
1881, when Germany did the pioneer work, and since 1911, when 
Great Britain took the leadership through its old-age pension, health 
and unemployment insurance legislation, it is questionable whether 
that view of social insurance goes far enough or coincides suffi- 
ciently well with the facts in the United States at the present time. 

Only a few years ago we should have said that social insurance 
was one of the bulwarks of the industrial security and prosperity 
of the peoples of Europe, which had been fostered by their govern- 
ments through a feeble but growing appreciation of a general public 
insurable interest and something that had been systematically 
neglected by the governments of the great American industrial states 
and by the federal government of the United States. Indeed, 
William F. Willoughby, in his analysis of the problem of social 
insurance at the first American Conference on Social Insurance 
held in Chicago June 6 and 7, 1913, spoke of the first International 
Congress on Accidents to Labor and Workmen’s Insurance held 
in Paris in 1889, and said: “ We in the United States now stand 
practically where the states of Europe stood twenty-five years ago 
when that congress was organized.” It is true that in the five 
years since 1913 great progress has been made in the development 
of workmen’s compensation laws until now these are in force 
in thirty-eight states in addition to Porto Rico and the two terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii, and in the United States under federal 
law applicable to over a million civil employees of the federal gov- 
ernment. This was brought about as a result of investigation and 
study on the part of twenty-seven state commissions appointed 
during the five years preceding 1913. Probably two-thirds of the 
industrial workers of the nation are now protected by this legisla- 
tion and exactly half of the states that have adopted it have also 
adopted the commission form of administration which is essential 
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to the effective use of the insurance principle in securing the fullest 
benefits to the workers and to society. 

It is also true that during these years very considerable progress 
has been made along the same lines through the appointment of state 
commissions in the study of ways and means of establishing health 
insurance. When two states as widely separated geographically 
as well as in the character of their problems as Massachusetts and 
California both have state commissions reporting favorably upon 
the inauguration of health insurance as well as other state legisla- 
tures considering well-formulated plans for legislation on this sub- 
ject, it will not be long before health insurance will be an estab- 
lished fact and its benefits made applicable to the great body of 
American workmen. This will come about as the direct result 
of a new concept of governmental duty and opportunity growing 
out of our recent experiences in preparing the nation for the part 
which it took in the war and as a result of the great military and 
industrial victory which has been won. A generation of ordinary 
industrial experience could not have brought home to the American 
people any realization of the insurable interest which the people 
of every state and of the nation have in the security of their in- 
dustrial workers, in their health and the prolongation of their 
working life, in the regularization of industry and provision for 
old age, invalidity, and unemployment, comparable to the lessons 
taught by the war risk insurance act under which 4,000,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors were insured against death and total and 
permanent disability in an amount aggregating over $38,000,000,000, 
averaging approximately $9,000 for each individual. It is true 
that this insurance is not compulsory and that all the insured 
pay the peace rate cost which is from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of the average commercial rate for similar term insurance, the 
government having no overhead loading of its rate for commissions 
on getting the business, advertising, and the like. The government 
contributes the cost of administration and the insurance on these 
attractive terms and under the extraordinary need for protection in 
military service has sold itself. This insurance has valuable con- 
version rights which means that the government will restore a man’s 
insurability if that should be lost by reason of his military service. 
He may carry the term war risk insurance at the present rate for 
a period of five years after the termination of the war and may 
then convert his insurance without medical examination into any of 
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the ordinary forms of insurance which will be government insur- 
ance at established government rates which again should be much 
lower than the corresponding commercial rates. The government 
carries the full burden of the excessive mortality due to the war 
service to which it has called these men. 

Through the operation of this law there was added in a single 
year by the government more life insurance to the outstanding life 
insurance of the world than was written by all the private life in- 
surance companies of the United States in that year, and thereby 
the government of the United States has become the largest single 
life insurance organization, as well as the safest and cheapest, in 
the world. The insurable interest of the nation for which the na- 
tion pays the cost of the war risk and which constitutes the largest 
and most notable application of the principles of social insurance 
in the history of the world consists in the protection, additional to 
be sure to that of compensation for injury or death incurred in 
the line of duty, which has been given to the families and de- 
pendents of its armed forces. This single experiment, successful 
beyond the fondest hopes of its proponents, constitutes so striking 
a forward step in social insurance that it may almost be said to 
atone for our previous backwardness and to place the United States 
abreast of European countries in the development and use of this 
modern method of social organization. Those who believe in social 
insurance will do well to see that our next step shall be to hold 
this gain. We should see to it that every legitimate pressure is 
brought to bear upon the government to make it easy and possible 
for every discharged and demobilized soldier and sailor to hold 
every dollar of this insurance until it must be converted and then 
to convert it on the most liberal terms possible into permanent pro- 
tection for themselves and their families. 

The value of this protection to the community ought to be widely 
appreciated from the recent experience of the families and de- 
pendents of the 18,000 insured soldiers and sailors who lost their 
lives in the recent influenza epidemic alone and for whom the gov- 
ernment will now distribute in monthly payments extending over 
the next twenty years the enormous sum of $175,000,000. 

The stabilization of industry and the development of an efficient 
public health service in every state and nation are problems now 
confronting practically every country in the world. They confront 
us here in America as they have never done before. Every agency 
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and instrumentality of government from the peace conference at 
Versailles to the local councils of national defense are wrestling 
with some phase of the question of how to define and express com- 
munity concern and responsibility for the unavoidable risks of sick- 
ness, disability through accident, invalidity, old age, or unemploy- 
ment. This may be summed up in the age-long question of how 
we are to bear one another’s burdens. There is only one simple, 
direct and practical way in which these problems can be met. Some 
recent silly twaddle about the failure of social insurance in Ger- 
many on the part of those whose patriotism needed advertising dur- 
ing the war, and on the part of misguided defenders and apologists 
for the crimes, errors and mistakes of private insurance companies, 
has served to confuse the public mind. The average level-headed 
American business man, when he recovers his mental equilibrium 
after the startling experiences of recent months and becomes some- 
what adjusted to the new conditions under which we must now 
work, will have no doubts on the subject that the sort of safe 
democracy he wants in the government under which he lives shall 
consist in the full exercise of governmental powers of compulsion 
and the resources of government to make possible that every con- 
tract of employment, whether under the government itself in its 
military or civil service or under private employment, shall contain 
ample insured provision against loss through sickness, invalidity, 
old age, and industrial displacement or fluctuation in employment. 
Whether this is done through a rapid development of government 
operated and controlled insurance or through better supervised, 
less extravagant and safer private insurance or through a combina- 
tion of both will make little difference. The experience of the first 
year of war risk insurance or government insurance for soldiers 
and sailors has demonstrated that the legitimate interests of private 
life insurance companies have been strengthened and fostered by 
this experiment in government insurance. Some of the insurance 
companies doubtless feared that the contrary would be the case 
and many of them were prepared from patriotic motives to sacrifice 
their own business interests as other lines of business were called 
upon to make sacrifices to help win the war. The leaders of private 
life insurance business throughout the country cooperated very 
generally with the government in encouraging the military and 
naval forces to take this war risk insurance to the fullest extent. 
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But it is significant that most of them were apprehensive of ex- 
pected resultant losses to private insurance business and fearful 
of any extension of such government insurance beyond the limits 
set in the original war risk insurance act. There is now every rea- 
son to believe that the 4,000,000 men insured under this act have 
given an enormous impetus to life insurance throughout the coun- 
try, the incidental effect of which will more than offset any loss 
which the private companies may have suffered by reason of the 
operation of this act. 

I have no doubt that if the government were to enter upon the 
larger field of social insurance along the lines that I have just in- 
dicated, and make provision for the extension of something similar 
to the war risk insurance to all civilian employees of the government 
and also to make provision for sickness, old age and possible un- 
employment insurance for industrial workers, there would still be 
room for further development of private insurance either in com- 
petition with the government or along lines that would supplement 
the limited field which the government could occupy for a long time 
to come. The insurance companies might be admitted to a partici- 
pation with the government in the new forms of social insurance, 
but judging from the general experience of the past and the atti- 
tude of some private insurance companies and their authorized 
spokesmen, such participation or partnership in government social 
insurance would have to be granted in somewhat the same way that 
the German empire may or may not be admitted to a place in the 
family of nations. That is, when and only when they give evi- 
dence that they realize the wastefulness and social iniquity of the 
methods that they have hitherto pursued, not in all cases to be sure, 
but in the majority of cases having to do with this type of insurance, 
in getting their business, and in political and legislative activities 
contrary to publc interests, and are willing to abandon those meth- 
ods and give evidence that they have abandoned them finally and 
without reservation. 

It will be anything but satisfactory evidence of such change of 
heart if they covertly oppose the next practical steps in social insur- 
ance which are: (1) provision for the most liberal conversion of war 
risk insurance for soldiers and sailors on terms equitable to the pub- 
lic interest and their ability to carry the maximum of such insurance 
as permanent protection against death and total and permanent dis- 
ability; (2) extension of similar insurance protection to all civilian 
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employees of the government; (3) development of health insur- 
ance for all governmental employees and its extension as rapidly 
as possible to all citizens as an essential element in the development 
of a public health service; (4) establishment of state administered 
mutual health insurance and insurance against accident, invalidity, 
and old age as well as death, for all industrial workers, compulsory 
upon their employers and themselves for those wage-earners whose 
incomes will not permit of their being relied upon to make equiva- 
lent provision for themselves and their families on a voluntary 
basis. 

These steps must be taken regardless of whether they favor or 
retard the private fortunes of any single industry in the land, be- 
cause they concern too vitally the private fortune, be it large or 
small, of every citizen, and the general welfare of the body politic. 
I congratulate the members of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation and those who have cooperated with it and have been 
interested in its work in recent years upon the new tasks that con- 
front them and the new opportunities that await them in the new 
political and industrial era upon which we are just entering. 

In the effort to interpret the significance of some of the recent 
experiences of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in its admin- 
istration of the war risk insurance act I have ventured to suggest 
some necessary implications in matters of public policy which seem 
to follow logically from the various acts of Congress and ad- 
ministrative decisions under those acts which have a bearing upon 
unsettled questions of public policy. Of course, any opinion so 
expressed is purely personal and has no official significance what- 
ever. It is interesting, however, to note that the late Secretary of 
the Treasury, William G. McAdoo, who was the first statesman in 
America to grasp the significance of social insurance in the pos- 
sibility of its application to our military problem in safeguarding 
the morale of the army and navy and their dependents at home, is 
recently quoted as saying: 

“In my opinion there is no doubt about the principle of social 
insurance. We have substituted the justice of insurance for the 
charity of pensions in the army and we shall undoubtedly come to 
a consideration of the whole field of social problems to which the 
principle of insurance can be applied. Insurance against sickness, 
old age and unemployment, as they have it in England and other 


European countries, may be the next social step for the Unite 
States.” . 


Vv 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR CRIPPLES 


Rounpb TABLE DIscussION 


Presiding Officer: G. D. RoBERTSON 
Minister of Labor 


CANADA 


Industrial Experience of Handicapped 
Workmen in Wisconsin 


GrorcE P. HAMBRECHT 
Chairman, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, in hearing claims for 
compensation for injuries received in industry, became convinced 
of the necessity for providing a means for the restoration to industry 
of the disabled workman. In January, 1918, the commission under- 
took a survey of the large manufacturing industries of the state to 
determine what trades or processes were open to men with certain 
permanent handicaps. A number of employers responded, offering 
a variety of suggestions as to possible employment, and assured 
the commission of their willingness to cooperate, particularly in the 
employment of disabled soldiers. 

When the government Employment Service was organized in 
Wisconsin, cooperating with the industrial commission, it was with 
the determination to make the placement of men an individual and 
not a mass problem. In an employment office handling large bodies 
_ of men it is difficult to give the unusual amount of time necessary 
to determine the remaining working capacity of a disabled man and 
to find the particular job in which his handicap will least interfere 
with his efficiency. On the other hand, experience had shown that 
disabled men avoided the employment agencies organized expressly 
for them, from perhaps, a natural distaste for being classed as 
“crippled” and a belief that only the small, left-over jobs could be 
found through an agency of this sort. It was therefore decided 
by the commission that a division for handicapped persons should 
be organized within the Employment Service. This division would 
give special attention to disabled persons and would have access to 
all orders for labor received by the service. In addition it would 
be the duty of the department to study local industrial conditions 
in order to determine what trades or processes might be adapted 
to the various types of disability. 

A division for the handicapped was opened as part of the Mil- 
waukee public employment office in August, 1918. When a disabled 
applicant for work appears he is referred to the examiner for handi- 
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capped persons who makes every effort to discover what his work- 
ing capacity is, what potential abilities may be developed, and how 
his past experience can best be utilized. 

Since the handicap division in the Milwaukee employment office 
was opened in August, 1918, material benefit has accrued to all 
handicapped persons who could be reached, and a five months’ sur- 
vey gives the following results: 


Activities Placements, by Type of Disability 

Applicants -on.cecgunotnas ee 153 ATING So cele oc sid oars ey eee 24 
References to positions........ 283 re rra emit de ere ecco he ein ee ce ee 35 
Placements. 2acsee eee eeoc eae 105 DeartandedumD. . sc <c,-misa ee 4 
Interviews:vanesiae ee bea ex Ae 600 Dente nos os oan ee te 2 
Homenyisitsiss eee porter aa 20 Partial or total blindness...... 9 
PaCtOL Yc Visit Swegetantem enrages 47 General health impaired....... 31 
Motaliweta ccs <0 ce teae eee 105 


ANALYSIS OF PLACEMENTS 
Arm Disabilities 


Nature of Handicap Age Experience How Placed 
Paralysis left side......... 24 Press. feeder... Clerical 
Left arm amputated and 

TUbEeLelOSIS > pacts eee ee 38 Bench hand........ Doorman 
Right arm amputated...... 36 Handyman ™oseee-- Farm laborer 


Right arm amputated at 
shoulder and _ general 


health impaired ......... 34 Switchman ......... Flagman 
Right arm amputated..... 32 Laborer 2ne.s-nner Washer 
Right arm amputated at 

CIDO Ws wna ere ta tette aialen ot 38 Boiler foreman.... Learning welding 
Left arm amputated at 

Shoulder wenn. aesveke eee 27 Painters oct. Furniture varnisher 
Right hand crippled....... 32 Shipfitter ses saseees Learning welding 
Right hand crippled....... 39 Wood machine op- 

Craton «sce sen Temporary job— 
craneman 

Left hand crippled........ 39” * Cookery scnee Dishwasher an d 


Right hand amputated at piece: 


wrist Sait snes ocinldiaietersivvage eit ee 36 Satlorgapniccv cei Watchman 
Right arm amputated at ; 
Shomlderaerc.. scien cone 28 None casero ae Weigher, Board of 
Trade 


Right arm off near wrist.. 36 Farm helper ...... Farm laborer 
Right arm, partial paralysis 34 No work, 5 years.. Welding 
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Nature of Handicap Age 
Paralysis left leg and arm. 56 
Left arm amputated....... 55 
Left arm paralyzed........ 43 
Right hand amputated..... 44 
Left elbow resected....... 48 
Congenital deformed hands. 52 
Right; wristedropes.se. .... 26 
Right arm amputated at 

Shomld erate: as) wins 64 
Left arm and left leg...... 44 
Left hand amputated...... SH) 


Leg 


Leg fractured, weak, lame. 45 

Both legs amputated....... 29 

Leg fractured and _ all 
fingers right hand ampu- 


PALE Ces erie cieyats ersis.s. 5 cca 5 
Here woutided) soos ctes« i s00 23 
ile fractured, stiff........ 31 
Leg fractured, lame....... 20 
Right leg amputated....... 61 
Ankles crippled, crutches... 23 
Right leg amputated....... 34 
Right leg stiff, cane....... OS 


Legs weak, can’t stand.... 52 
Legs paralyzed, crutches... 20 


Legs paralyzed, crutches... 17% 


Right leg amputated....... 72 
et ta lee > Stik.) .acistels.c0e's ee 31 
Right leg amputated....... 40 
Weosepatalyzeda ces. caer as 16 
Rermparaly zed W.i.0a1s0-ieisiclele 34 
Wektsleswartiticiale.. « i+ «x. . 40 
Left leg amputated........ 50 
Left leg disabled.......... 55 


‘Wgarneness@..antetsee ee se RP Many 


Experience How Placed 

eA DORet wena ta Trimming castings 
Theatrical business. Guard 
Unemployed, 6 

VEars Po sasacsure oc Clerk 
Fruit seller........ Sweeper 
Bitcherae enact Trimming 
Machine operator.. Machine operator 
Paintersnee aortas Teamster 
Cas ralspeers. sired Doorman 
Woods laborer..... Machine operator 

(did not stay) 

Dock laborer...... Inspector 
Disabilities 
Farm laborer ..... Assembler 


Farm laborer ..... Bench assembler 


Electrican’s helper.. Elevator operator 


bu enitieen ie acs Truck driver 
DOMCIEGIae a ee aeraee Clerical 
Steamfitter’s helper. Varnisher, tempo- 
rary 
Basketmaker ...... Basketmaker ; 
Peanut vender..... Gasolene station at- 
tendant 
Wood enamel hand. Sticker operator 
Machine hand ..... Machine hand 
Millwright ........ Grinding lenses 
Selling papers..... Electrical apprentice 
School. sees Electrical apprentice 
SOLITON Merctancoenme Stock clerk 
Solicitor miseccccsae.ae Clerk 


Porter ($2 a week, 


room and board). Farm laborer ($40 


a month, room 

and board) 
Schloolepere. dap ieec.s Vocational guidance 
PRaAbOne Reena wisc Shop work,  as- 


sembling chains 
Packing house 

laborer 
Operating roller 

textile machine 
Casual labor 
Cashier 


Railroad laborer.... 


Horse racer....... 


Blacksmiithiv.. esc .c 
Mercantile business 


120 

Nature of Handicap Age 
Right knee stiff........... 75 
Right leg fractured........ 52 
Foot crippled)... sn 0s ei 19 
Left knee stiff, crutch...... 32 
Both legs amputated....... 28 
Right leg amputated, arti- 

ficial leg and crutch...... 43 
Right leg amputated, 

CLUtCHES same mele ete eile 41 
Legsiparalyzedsaecs. 17 


Right leg fractured and gen- 
eral health impaired..... 57 
Right leg amputated at knee. 21 


Left leg amputated, crutches 36 


Experience 
Coremaker ........ 
Cigarmaker 
Elevator operator.. 
Clerk 


es 


Restaurant owner.. 
Machine operator.. 


Cooks Gen Geek 
Bench hand: 2-...- 


Photographer 


Eye Disabilities 


Laborer 


Weaver Sn eaeees 
Ganvassine’...coe 
Machine operator.. 


Laborer 
Weaveriak..2. scene 
Unemployed 
Unemployed ...... 
Machine hand .... 


eee ewww 


eee eee 


Cy 


ed 


LAW GEE on cs eens 
Ship. riveter........ 


General Health Impaired 


10 per cent vision.......... 35 
LOW VVision ea. on 26 
LOWANISION leeds -tere 18 
Totallyeblindy ster. va cinis 21 
Onereyewts Ae Mieee scsi cn 42 
Lowe visiori. tice wasn as 35 
LOWevVision ees 5. ch abn 18 
Blind tepre. Beenie onictseie 21 
Blind Weaeite nec rere ore ete Se 20 
Deat and sdumb. we... . eo. 17 
Deateand dtmb vcs os cens 22 
Deatvandedumbs..<..6 0. 20 
Deak andra w)scae tte 25 
DWeatee nents coe waster 46 
IDGatin sprites he cidesins ve 40 
Weaktbacky satis s Jon chides 54 
Paralyzed, left side........ 56 
Weaken areticet oft le 34 


Asthma (tuberculosis?).... 58 


Weakepackwee, aavs.. .. sen 22 
Moronyieiecnicti es Per. acters 20 
Right leg lame, feeble..... 56 


eee eeeeere 
eet eww ae 


Carpenter 3.5.5..3. 
Grinder operator... 


ee 


Teamster 
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How Placed 
Electric operator 
Assembler 
Electric apprentice 
Hydraulic press op- 

erator 
Assembler 


Assembler 


Assembler 

Draftsman appren- 
tice 

Dishwasher 

Temporary elevator 
operator 

Manager S. A. T. 

C. kitchen 


Casual labor (rug 
beating, etc.) 
Press feeder 
Glove layer-off 
Rug mender 
Automatic screw 
machine operator 
Casual laborer 
Gathering paper 
Piano tuner 
Assembler 
Learning plate engi- 
neering 
Shoeworker 
Shoeworker 
Machinist 
Printer 
Riveter 


Assembler (seated) 
Electrical operator 
Porter 

Varnishing hats 
Assembler 
Machine helper 
Trucker 


Experience of Handicapped Workmen in Wisconsin 


I21 
Nature of Handicap Age Experience How Placed 
INGAVOUCS ie c opcode ca Poe 41 Clerical titmaacumrat Shipping Clerk 
Arterio-sclerosis ........... Sil Woodworker ...... Fitting chairs 
pluberculosicnacce sae... « « 26 Circulation manager Garageman, outside 
Double hernia and right 
hand crippled .......... 58 Sweeper .......... Bench hand 
Right side paralyzed....... 60 Bartender .....%..5, Porter 
ELCENIG wae ee mer attach ita. ose os 35 duabones seckaee ss Light labor, factory 
Nervous prostration? ...... 40 Neaporenian ey, ures Porter 
Nervous following shock... 28 Pilot laborer soya. Shoeworker 
Tuberculosis (arrested).... 46 UOt ee heh qaadc oe Pilot 
PipilepSyseanete tease «cae 3. SS Prete ee eee Porter 
Doubles Werntawe ie cncic'/0.2 24 Drill press operator Machine operator’s 
apprentice 
General poor health, right 
Nandecrippled) ere cs..+ «+ 65 Inspector, city..... Janitor 
pecitie: GISEASE ... 5... ees 25 Coremakens: pene. Bench hand 
AREVEUCMA LISI eh yrevereie «21 ee wes 45 Cigarmaker ....... Assembler 
Bad cardiac condition...... 43 Housewife ........ Cleaning factory 
EEDILGD S yale ctrl + «Sts Slee 20 stock tracet....... Inside messenger 
Health impaired, poor vision 71 WiANILO EN pectin Deere Hospital orderly 
ORAS EB ereccha irae: Fo. arctic 65 Wa bOnre tans stole ae Washroom janitor 
Tuberculosis (arrested)... 40 WaDOrei ete ccs esiee ce Light factory labor, 
textile 
Tuberculosis (arrested)... 43 Furniture mover... Carpenter’s helper 
General weakness...:...... 46 Common laborer... Assembler 
Goiter, severe cardiac con- 
dition, two fingers....... 54 COG. weertnieere Janitor and artist’s 
model 
Stammers badly........... 20 Clerk; typist... .2%.. Typist 


Emphasis is always placed on the necessity of acquiring skill. 
When the man’s abilities and wishes have been ascertained, no effort 
is spared to refer him to a job in which he will be able to do efficient 
_ work in spite of his handicap. A constructive job, one which will 
call out all his abilities, is the constant aim. The prospective em- 
ployer is interviewed and every possible effort made to make the 
start right. Once the man is placed, follow-up work is continued, 
as unobtrusively as possible, until the employer and the worker 
are satisfied that the arrangement is a good one. Not every dis- 
abled man who seeks work is employable, but a large percentage of 
those who are now industrially discarded can be reclaimed by 
retraining and intelligent placement. It is important, however, that 
the injured of industry be reached as soon after the disability occurs 
as possible. A long period of idleness or casual work is deadening 
to initiative and ambition and increases the mental handicap to 
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such an extent that it frequently outweighs the physical. Recogniz- 
ing this, the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin plans to cooperate 
with the state board of vocational education in urging newly injured 
men in need of retraining to seek it through the vocational schools 
of the state, as soon as practicable after injury. If retraining is 
not feasible, the injured workman and his employer are asked to co- 
operate with the division for the handicapped of the public Employ- 
ment Service in placing the man in a useful, constructive ine where 
his handicap will interfere as little as possible. 

Public opinion has been the disabled man’s greatest obstacle. 
His family, his friends, his employer, skeptical of his possibilities, 
have been too ready to give alms instead of encouragement, pity in- 
stead of a job, or a soul-deadening, wasteful job instead of calling 
out all his energy, all his ambition, all his initiative. Public opinion 
must change if the injured man is to be what he earnestly wants to 
be, a productive unit of our economic system and not a dependent 
on the charity of the state. 

Already the vocational schools of the city of Milwaukee are co- 
operating with the employment service in training the handicapped 
workmen for greater efficiency. Although the Milwaukee voca- 
tional schools have been working on the problem but a short time, 
results are already evident. This system extended through the 
state will bring very gratifying results to all who need vocational 
guidance for better positions. At comparatively small expense 
cities maintaining vocational schools can train a handicapped work- 
man along the lines of his capabilities and desires either in the 
school, the store, the workshop, or the office, paying the teaching 
force, whether academic, commercial, or mechanical, a suitable 
sum for the training received; the nature of the training given to 
the handicapped workman depending, of course, upon the degree of 
disability and the native resources of the man himself. 

Probably the outstanding feature of the work during the past 
five months in returning handicapped persons to industry is the 
daily reenforced conclusion that attention to the needs of the handi- 
capped man must begin immediately after the injury. The majority 
of the workers of the nation are men without profession, business 
or trade, dependent upon active physical strength for support. When 
that support is curtailed by the loss of a hand, an arm or a leg, 
there is engendered a sense of helplessness that it is impossible to 
measure, and that unless adequately met, early, becomes increasingly 
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difficult to overcome. The injured man sees himself useless—a 
burden. He dwells much on the extent of the compensation that is 
to be paid, and is the prey of fear that he will be exploited by “the 
company,” which is, he believes, eager to rid itself of him—in many 
cases a mistaken idea, yet one which is frequently held by the 
handicapped. 

He recalls men injured similarly to himself who have drifted from 
one small job to another until they found shelter in the almshouse. 
Idleness slowly, insidiously, saps his initiative and tends to fix 
the habit of dependence. During convalescence he finds his friends 
busy about their everyday affairs. Seeking companionship, he 
finds it in the saloons, among idlers who, like himself, are victims of 
the same system, or lack of it. Day after day goes by until at last 
he finds a job running an elevator or doing watchman’s duty and 
then another and another, until he has had a dozen, each a little 
less well paid and a little less desirable. He finds employers unwill- 
ing to believe in the possibility which he but faintly believes in 
himself, and prejudiced against taking in a crippled man who may 
become further crippled in their employ and be an additional cost. 

This is the type of cripple that is altogether too common, the 
man who figures largely in our “unemployed” charts. He comes 
- to employment offices, seeking work. What can he do? Invariably, 
he says: “A little watching job.” 

Of course, not every crippled man follows the path just indi- 
cated, but those who do are sufficiently common to demand that we 
concern ourselves with measures for their relief. A public interest 
in crippled men has come with the war, and it is possibie to effect 
reforms now more quickly than has been possible in the past. 

In Wisconsin we have an institution directly concerned with 
the worker and his employer, the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin, charged among other things with the administration of the 
workmen’s compensation law and the public employment bureaus. 
Let us see how they can function to cover every city in the state. 

Industrial accidents are by law required to be immediately re- 
ported to the industrial commission. While it is not possible in 
every case to ascertain immediately every disabling injury, it is 
possible to do so in a large number of cases. How can the informa- 
tion be utilized? The office of the public employment bureau in 
each district will include a person adequately informed and trained 
to deal with the problem of the handicapped worker. It should be 
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possible for him to make an early visit to the injured man in the 
hospital. The modern surgeon, fully acquainted with the purpose 
of the service, will welcome the visit to his patient as a means of 
hastening his recovery; for modern medical science recognizes the 
therapeutic value of a mind at ease. 

This examiner will make it his business to gain the confidence 
of the disabled man and to present to him the achievements of per- 
sons who have succeeded in overcoming serious handicaps. He will 
encourage the man to undertake whatever occupational therapy the 
hospital affords. He will, by virtue of his official standing in 
the community, be in friendly cooperation with local employers, 
including the employer of the disabled man. It will be his business 
to know what means of education and training can be made available 
and what are the occupational possibilities open to the various types 
of disability. He will impress upon the man’s family the necessity 
of encouraging self-reliance, and make plain to them that there are 
many avenues open to the man who will be persistent and earnest in 
his search for them. He will in the nature of things be familiar 
with local industries and with available jobs. By keeping in touch 
with the injured man until his recovery is complete, he will have pre- 
vented discouragement. By a close study of the man he will be 
able to advise him in the selection of a new vocation if that has 
become necessary, or to help him reestablish himself in the old. If 
training or reeducation is to be undertaken he can urge that it be 
done before the compensation received under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act is exhausted. By encouraging and promoting a co- 
operative attitude between the injured man and his employer he 
can aid in opening the way for a new basis of independence. To do 
this successfully the examiner must be a person with good judgment, 
infinite tact, limitless optimism, possessing in addition a wide knowl- 
edge of industrial processes and the possibility of adapting them to 
the disabled man. Resourcefulness in assisting in the use and 
adjustment of prosthetic apparatus to take the place of missing 
members is essential. He will find himself preceded in his visit 
to the injured man by lawyers, artificial limb salesmen and insurance 
agents; but if he is a person of tact and judgment, adequately 
equipped to render service, he will be able to make plain that he 
has nothing to sell but good will, and nothing to gain but a better 
prospect for the injured man. Coming as an agent of a state or 
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government service, there will be no more of the stigma of charity 
in his call than in a visit from the postman. 

If the job has been well done, the injured workman will have 
had no long period of drifting, casual employment. This method 
of centralized administration of the problem should enable industry 
to redeem a large part of her discards and insure a square deal to 
the crippled man who now flounders in the Slough of Despond. 


Rehabilitation of Industrial Cripples in 
Massachusetts 


V. Otts RoBERTSON 


Director, Vocational Training Division, Massachusetts Industrial 
Accident Board 


This is an age of mutual help. The less fortunate individual, 
instead of sinking to the bottom of life’s stream because of com- 
petition, is being raised upon the shoulders of those more fortunate 
into the clear air of achievement, where the spark of ambition may 
be fanned by the breeze of cooperation into a fire of success. 

Even the so-called “ soulless corporation ” is realizing that if an 
employee is to be considered a mere machine his efficiency can be 
increased by intelligent study and directed placement. 

One of the benefits of workmen’s compensation legislation is 
that an employee feels satisfied and is braver in his work when 
assured of care in case of accident. 

The problem facing the physically handicapped person through 
industrial accident is little different from the problem confronting 
the person with weak body or weak mind or a slave to injurious 
habit. 

A natural mental cripple has a disability just as serious as the 
victim of an accident. 

Massachusetts was the first state to initiate a definite movement 
for the rehabilitation of industrial cripples. The law creating the 
vocational training division in the industrial accident board was 
passed May 28, 1918, but the board found some difficulty in select- 
ing a man for the work. Right or wrong, they unanimously agreed 
to offer the duties to me and on October 3, 1918, we began our work. 

If I have any special fitness for the important task, it is’ en- 
hanced by the fact that I am handicapped myself, as I wear two 
artificial limbs for amputations above and below the knee. 

After careful reading of such literature on the subject as is 
available, we are somewhat of the opinion that reams and reams of 
material have been published by men who have taken a casual glance 
at the problem and felt that they have become experts by so doing. 

The longer one works the more can be seen that should be done 
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in aid of the industrial cripple. After the wave of public sympathy 
and sentiment nurtured by returning soldiers passes, these indus- 
trial cripples are going to find very great difficulty in holding their 
own in business or industry, unless certain specified positions are 
found for them; and not only should the positions be found but 
the men and women must be trained to fill these positions. 

In Massachusetts we have adopted as a goal this ideal: 

“To make the handicapped person a self-supporting, satisfied, 
and independent civic unit.” 

It is not enough to make a person self-supporting, perhaps by 
charity or philanthropy getting him a job supplying bread and but- 
ter. Every citizen should be satisfied, which means that his work 
should be that which he can do, likes to do, and feels happy in doing. 
Yet a man may be self-supporting and satisfied, and not independ- 
ent. The placement must not make the handicapped feel that sym- 
pathy, charity, Christianity or careful regard for legal liabilities 
secured him a job. He should feel free to go or come as he chooses 
or else industrial slavery or condescending benevolence will sap his 
manhood. 

Chairman Kennard of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident 
Board has, with marked eloquence, stated our conclusions thus: 

“The basic proposition of our endeavors is that there is some 
place for a man, having a permanent partial disability, which he is 
able to fill with as high a degree of efficiency as though he were 
not in any way disabled; and, that place should be found for him, 
to the end that he may be a self-satisfied, employer-satisfying, eco- 
nomic asset to himself, his family and his community.” 

Conceiving that the problems facing the industrial cripple are 
similar to those of the returning soldier, we have investigated care- 
fully all plans for the rehabilitation of the war cripple; but we soon 
discovered that the methods of meeting the problems must be radi- 
cally different. 

Frankly published academic theses dealing with mechano-ther- 
apy, occupational therapy, curative workships, and the like are of 
infrequent practical use under the present method of handling the 
industrial cripple. Unfortunately, he does not have the strong 
supporting arm of a paternalistic patriotism fostered by public senti- 
ment and pandered to by an almost maternalistic government. 

He is rushed through hospitals by industrious insurance com- 
panies and back into “light work” with little consideration for 
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proper placement. Workmen’s compensation benefits, being small, 
leave little or nothing for vocational training. 

States are not yet convinced that a paternal or maternal interest 
sufficiently broad to insure financial support and training such as is 
to be given crippled soldiers is wise or practicable. 

For a work-a-day program we have decided that our plan for 
the present shall be to get a comprehensive grasp of the definite 
problems which must be met and overcome by the handicapped as 
they attempt to reenter industrial work. 

We believe the handicapped man himself knows the really 
definite angles of disability which must be overcome. 

To get the actual problems separated from the theoretical, we 
have organized, under our supervision, what is known as the “ Re- 
habilitation Association of Massachusetts” which has about five 
hundred members, all handicapped. This association appoints pub- 
licity, legislative, and reemployment committees, and has a local 
vice-president in each city. It is proposed to organize a separate 
association in each locality as a branch of the larger organization. 
Associate members consisting of social and welfare workers and 
employment managers are invited. 

To this association, through its committees, will be referred all 
questions of public policy as well as such intricate problems as labor 
union regulations, increased compensation hazard by reemployment 
of the handicapped, and so on. Men who have met and conquered 
their disability will give the acid test to schemes and dreams of so- 
called efficiency motion and chart makers. 

Existing agencies of public and semi-public, as well as of a 
private nature, are asked to cooperate with our work. We hope to 
become a sort of business clearing house for ideas, plans, and work 
for the handicapped. 

We have three field workers constantly studying industry and 
seeking the niches where the handicapped can fit and give a dollar 
of service for a dollar of pay. 

It is peculiarly fortunate that the industrial cripple may now 
ride on a wave of public favor for crippled soldiers to a proper rec- 
ognition. 

The man who remained at home, engaged in industrial war work, 
and was crippled, is as much a patriot as the man from industry 
transformed through the industry of fighting into a hero of battle. 

The opportunities for service with industrial cripples far outnum- 
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ber like opportunities with the war cripple, and the daily reports 
of accidents present an ever increasing work of real magnitude 
which must be met not by books and charts but by direct personal 
benefits. 

If by intelligent effort an average of two days on each case could 
be cut from the compensation paid the injured in Massachusetts 
by earlier rehabilitation, an economic leak could be stopped which 
amounts to $288,000 a year. 

A campaign of public presentation of the facts of constructive 
placement alone would save this loss. 

What is true of Massachusetts is true of many other states and 
we purpose to begin at the bottom to build a successful structure of 
achievement. 


Employment Opportunities for Rehabil- 
itated Men in Pennsylvania 


Harry A. MACKEY 
Chairman, Pennsylvania Workmen's Compensation Board 


Pennsylvania early in the war foresaw that her military con- 
tributions would be so large that her problem in caring for maimed 
men would be great. Before the subject of the vocational reeduca- 
tion of injured and maimed soldiers and sailors had fixed itself 
upon Congress, the people of the state were preparing for the inevit- 
able. As a result of a discussion of the state’s duty to these men 
at the annual welfare and efficiency conference of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry in November, 1917, the de- 
partment developed a questionaire by means of which 30,000 indus- 
trial plants were surveyed. Each establishment was asked to indi- 
cate how many crippled soldiers and sailors it could utilize, to 
advise the department as to the kind of employment to which they 
could be assigned, and the particular disability that could be absorbed 
in each workshop. The governor, in March, 1918, appointed a com- 
mittee composed of the adjutant general, the acting commissioner of 
health, the acting commissioner of labor and industry, and the secre- 
tary of the state board of education. This committee addressed 
itself to the solution of three problems: (1) Actual physical re- 
habilitation, (2) suitable educational training, and (3) an expedient 
scheme of placement. The state had previously taken full advan- 
tage of its opportunities of cooperation with the federal govern- 
ment under the Smith-Hughes vocational education act. 

As a result of the questionaires 900 plants have evinced a will- 
ingness to employ 49,718 disabled men. These opportunities are 
scattered over sixty of the sixty-seven counties of the state. The 
returns have been classified as to openings and disabilities. Charts 
have been prepared which indicate the employer, the business, the 
position open, and the nature of the disability which will not bar a 
worker from that position. The employers were urged not to offer 
these positions through charitable inclinations or patriotic emotions, 
for it was realized that in the period of industrial reconstruction 
which must follow the war there must, sooner or later, be a re- 
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turn to normal trade conditions when the employee must stand 
the acid test of efficiency, and then the handicapped worker in an un- 
suitable place will be compelled to give way to the man who is more 
proficient. The employers were urged to indicate places where the 
crippled man in specialized pursuits could come up to the ordinary 
standards of efficient endeavor. This work must be rounded out 
and completed by the federal Board for Vocational Education. 


CrvILIAN CrIpPpLE ProBLEM 


The second class of crippled men, those injured in gainful em- 
ployment and those who have suffered casualty anywhere so as to 
render them unfit for their former occupations, presents a larger 
and more perplexing problem. The introducers of the Smith- 
Bankhead bill have taken the initiative in offering federal assistance. 
The proposed act at once evoked a discussion as to whether its bene- 
fits should be confined to those who had suffered an untoward ex- 
perience in industry or whether it should include all who through 
mishaps of any kind had been rendered unfit for employment. I 
cannot appreciate the spirit that would suggest any discrimination 
in favor of the man who has been crippled while at work as against 
his neighbor who has suffered a like accident on the public highway, 
in a public conveyance, or at any other place beyond the lines of his 
employer’s premises. They both go to make up the human scrap 
heap. They both are liabilities upon society. There is no line of 
demarcation between the two, distinguishable to those whose efforts 
in the direction of human reclamation are animated by an intense 
desire to benefit the individual, to relieve society of the cost of 
pauperism, and to hearten the unfortunate with practical equipment 
and an opportunity for useful occupation. I believe that no man 
is beyond physical, mental or moral reclamation. 

Pennsylvania’s workmen’s compensation law is in practice almost 
universal, leaving out of compensation only injuries self-inflicted or 
suffered at the hands of an employee for personal reasons not grow- 
ing out of the employment, the casual worker not engaged in the 
regular course of the business of the employer, those engaged in 
agriculture, and domestic servants and piece workers at home. 
Thus it is that Pennsylvania’s workmen’s compensation law covers 
about 90 per cent of all men, women, and children engaged in gain- 
ful pursuits within the commonwealth, or more than 3,000,000 per- 
sons. Seventy per cent of these workers are employed by self- 
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insurers—that is, by individuals, corporations or firms that have sat- 
isfied the financial division of the workmen’s compensation bureau 
that they are able to carry their own insurance. They are pledged 
to reinforce at any time their own financial ability with other secur- 
ity to cover any particular disaster or unusual hazard. These self- 
insurers are placed upon certain conditions imposed by the work- 
men’s compensation board which we can at any time enforce to 
their financial disadvantage if we find that they are not cooperating 
with us and adopting our suggestions as to rehabilitating the unfor- 
tunate and furnishing suitable employment to injured men. And so 
it has come to pass that, notwithstanding the limitations of the 
medical service written into our law, as a matter of fact the injured 
receive unlimited service. The instance is rare indeed where an 
injured workman does not receive full, adequate, timely and com- 
plete medical service. I know of no self-insurer in Pennsylvania 
who withholds unlimited medical or surgical attention from an in- 
jured workman, nor do I know of any employer who, after having 
rendered such service, refuses to establish the workman in some 
position that he can fill to his own best advantage and the safety of 
his fellow employees. This is also largely true of the insurance 
carriers. Their medical service is in the main through the hospitals 
and in those rare instances where these carriers invoke immunity 
under the limitation fixed in the act, the hospitals complete the ser- 
vice and bear the brunt of the expense. 


REHABILITATION FOR ALL ALIKE 


It is not, however, only physical rehabilitation that should be 
undertaken. At the present time in the Eastern Penitentiary at 
Philadelphia there are 100 inmates taking a course in the electrical 
school, 150 in the knitting department, eighty-five in the shoemaking 
department, fifty-five in the plumbing school, 284 in the English 
school, thirty-nine in the engineering course, fifty-six in the agri- 
cultural course conducted by the state college, and eighty-two in 
the class on higher mathematics. Men go out from this institution 
morally regenerated and equipped for some specialized employment. 
I could point out man after man who, having paid the penalty, is 
now engaged in an honorable pursuit in some part of the United 
States, having discarded the old life, imbued with keen ambition, 
changed in character as well as name, and making important con- 
tributions to the sum total of civic activities. The same kind of 
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work is going on at our reformatories that are taking delinquent 
youths with no appreciation of responsibility, with moral concep- 
tions blunted, condemned by birth and environment to lives of 
crime and uselessness. Here they are remoulded and taught trades. 

These are some of the reasons why I protest against any law, 
federal or state, that would refuse full rehabilitation to all alike 
when injured. There can be no lines of distinction founded upon 
reason and good morals. I would not have the state confine its 
reclamation efforts to any particular class. Therefore I have no 
patience with the initial inquiry before the educational committee 
of Congress as to whether or not it would be wise at first to limit 
the benefits of the Smith-Bankhead act to those injured in industry. 
I would give its benefits to every unfortunate man, no matter what 
be the history of his misfortune, or his status as an individual. In 
the work of human reconstruction, we must forget and forgive the 
past. Every man who has been rendered unfit for physical work 
through misfortune of any kind presents some possibilities. I care 
not whether he has walked in the paths of rectitude or has served 
a sentence in a penal institution. We should take him as we find 
him and encourage self-reestablishment. This is the spirit of Penn- 
sylvania to-day. 


An After-Care Clinic in Oregon 


Paut H. Douc.as 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon 


The experience of Reed College in training aids for the rehabili- 
tation and reeducation of soldiers in military hospitals has both 
shown the necessity of caring for the civilian cripple and at the same 
time has indicated certain lines of effort that should be followed in 
the future. 

At the request of the Surgeon General, the college began, in the 
spring of 1918, a twelve weeks’ course in training women as aids in 
physiotherapy. This includes massage, remedial exercises, and other 
types of work, all aimed to assist in the physical reeducation of in- 
jured members. Several hundred women applied, and when the 
second course opened, late in June, 200 were admitted, nearly 50 per 
cent of whom were either college graduates or former college stu- 
dents. The problems of managing such a course were two: 

I. That of assembling a competent staff of instructors ; 

II. That of. providing a sufficient number of clinical cases to 

give the student first hand experience. 

The first was difficult because orthopedic surgery and physio- 
therapy were comparatively new lines of medical endeavor. Sir 
Robert Jones in England and Edgar G. Abbott in this country were 
practically the only two notable leaders in this field prior to 1914. 
The war, however, had caused an enormous development of the 
work. It was found that wounded men could not be cured by surgi- 
cal operations and by ordinary medical attention alone. Scars and 
stiffness generally resulted which either partially or totally incapaci- 
tated the wounded man from service or rendered it impossible for 
him to practice a trade with his former skill. A large group of spe- 
cialists in orthopedic surgery had consequently been developed and 
the college was able to secure from the Surgeon General’s office com- 
petent instructors. 

The second problem—that of securing a sufficient number of 
cases—seemed at first more difficult. The building and grounds for 
the clinic were donated and equipped by public spirited citizens of 
Portland, and the clinic opened its doors on July 1. It was then 
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discovered that there were vast numbers of cases that needed such 
treatment. Many doctors sent patients and the industrial accident 
commission sent to it many men injured in industry who had re- 
ceived compensation but who needed physical reeducation before 
they could become efficient workmen. Within ten weeks, in this city 
of only 250,000, no fewer than 500 cases were treated without 
charge at the clinic and approximately 5,000 treatments given them. 
Of these 500 persons, 220 were adult males, a large percentage of 
whom had been injured in industry. Some of the types of cases 
treated were as follows: 


TENSEYCUDIU RES) oS aR Se aot RCTS ce ol 92 
JEASREINGHS Sic og upecic tale COR Hee ea eae ee ea 43 
OSS noi eta get alee Baa an 43 
Limited flexion and extension ..................eeeeee 21 
SURUEND.. GSES gerne Se crt eee ee SM coc ee Se 7 


The cripples were of two varieties: (1) industrial; (2) non- 
industrial. The second class were more numerous than the first 
and comprised those who were either suffering from diseases or 
from their after-effects, and those who had experienced non-indus- 
trial accidents. 

Another course of twelve weeks has since been given and a third 
is now being given. The work at the clinic has steadily increased 
until there is now a staff of several doctors and experienced attend- 
ants and ten full time assistants. Although the staff has been hastily 
assembled and although the field of physiotherapy is still relatively 
unexplored, the results have been distinctly creditable and the ma- 
jority of cases have been notably improved. The treatments have 
indeed enabled many men to perform work which had been hitherto 
impossible. 

To my mind, this by-product of the war work training given by 
one college throws some light upon the whole question of the civilian 
cripple and justifies some conclusions: 

I—That there are large numbers of cripples, both industrial and 
non-industrial, who have not received sufficient medical and surgical] 
attention, and who need treatment but are unable to pay for it. 

II—That the workmen’s compensation laws should be amended 
so that the industrial cripple may receive, as part of his compensa- 
tion, proper medical, surgical and vocational treatment. Since the 
industrial cripple forms but a minority of all civilian cripples, the 
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remainder should be similarly protected under health insurance 
laws. 

I1J—That the men who need treatment are not only those with 
the so-called “sensational injuries,” such as loss of a limb, blind- 
ness and other severe injuries, who form but a small percentage of 
civilian cases, but are also those suffering from the more incon- 
spictious injuries such as fractures and the after-effects of disease, 
which nevertheless hamper them in their work. 

I1V—That the treatment given should not only include: 

1. Proper medical and surgical care ; 

2. Vocational reeducation, which is necessary for only a 

relatively small percentage of the cases; but also 

3. Treatment by physiotherapy and orthopedic surgery. 
This last is necessary for both the industrial and the non-industrial 
cripple whether suffering from a minor or a major injury. Mas- 
sage and remedial exercises are necessary to prevent scars, stiffness 
and adhesions, and to enable the nerves, muscles and other tissues 
to function freely. Orthopedic surgery is also especially necessary 
in such cases as those caused by infantile paralysis. The treatment 
of the civilian cripple should therefore follow the three-fold method 
pursued by the medical service in treating the war cripple. 

V—tThat social work of the type instituted by Dr. Cabot should 
be an integral part of the system in order that the injured person 
may be encouraged to go on with his training and treatment. 

VI—That the machinery which has been created to care for the 
injured soldier should, upon completion of that task, be used to care 
for the disabled civilian cripple. The war has developed the sciences 
of surgery, physiotherapy and vocational reeducation to points 
hitherto unreached. Thousands of doctors and nurses have been 
trained who are competent to deal with these matters. Sixteen base 
hospitals have been erected and equipped in this country to care for 
the returning wounded and the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is setting up machinery to reeducate those who need to be 
reeducated. The need of caring for the soldier will pass in a few 
years, but industry will still continue to turn out its maimed and 
injured. 

What could be more proper, therefore, than to apply the war- 
created resources to a need that the war has so clearly revealed? 


Shall the Ambitious Cripple Suffer Loss 
of Workmen’s Compensation Benefits? 


Cart HooxsTapt 
Umited States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Shall the ambitious cripple suffer loss of workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits? Immediately this brings up the fundamental question, 
On what basis or principle are compensation benefits paid? Why 
should any employee be deprived of accident compensation? 


Basis OF COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 


Two principles have determined the amount of compensation 
provided in various state laws, (1) loss of earning capacity, and (2) 
social need. In general it may be said that state workmen’s compen- 
sation schedules are based upon loss of earning power modified 
both by the employee’s need and by the desire to limit the employer’s 
burden. Thus, the expression of compensation benefits in percen- 
tages of wages clearly shows that loss of wages was a determining 
factor, whereas the adoption of a sliding scale of benefits in accord- 
ance with the number of dependents shows the effect of the social 
need factor. On the other hand, the desire not to burden the em- 
ployer unduly finds expression in the limitations upon the amount 
of medical service, the weekly compensation payments, the periods 
during which compensation is to be paid, and finally upon the per- 
centages of wages themselves. The necessity for a workable law, 
therefore, not excessively burdensome to the employer and not con- 
ducive to malingering, while affording such reasonable benefits to 
the injured workman as to prevent hardships to himself and family, 
has led to a wide variety of attempts to determine the proper 
amounts to be awarded. 

Every injured employee should receive adequate compensation 
which should include unlimited medical service and full indemnity 
for loss of earnings resulting from the injury. This would also fulfill 
the requirements as to social needs, assuming, of course, that the 
_ workers’ wages adequately meet their needs. 


DETERMINATION OF Loss oF EARNING POWER IN PERMANENT 
PARTIAL DISABILITIES 


Let us now narrow the field of consideration from injuries in 
general to permanent partial disabilities in particular, i. e., to indus- 
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trial cripples. Assuming that the amount of compensation for 
permanent disabling injuries shall be based upon loss of earnings 
we are confronted with the problem of determining just what effect 
the particular injury will have upon the employee’s future earning 
capacity. 

Obviously the exact loss of earnings which will result from the 
injury can never be determined until the death of the worker. The 
customary provision for permanent disabilities in most of the state 
laws is to pay a percentage of the employee’s wages for definite fixed 
periods for certain enumerated injuries, the usual amount being 
200 weeks for the loss of an arm, 150 weeks for a hand, 175 weeks 
for a leg, and 125 weeks. for a foot. These payments are usually 
in lieu of all other compensation benefits and are not governed by 
the actual disability or unemployment in individual cases. Massachu- 
setts has a different method of compensating partial disabilities. 
Theoretically the compensation benefits in each case are based upon 
the actual loss of earnings in each case. For the loss of an arm, 
the Massachusetts law provides specific compensation for fifty 
weeks for the loss of the arm per se, additional compensation for 
total disability during disability, and then compensation for partial 
disability equal to two-thirds of the employee’s wage loss; but not 
for more than 500 weeks in any case. California on the other hand 
has endeavored to combine the foregoing two methods. There the 
state industrial accident commission has worked out an elaborate 
schedule for permanent partial disabilities in which the amount of 
compensation varies with the nature of the injury and with the age 
and occupation of the employee. Here is the first definite attempt 
to correlate the amount of compensation with the loss of earnings 
resulting from different types of injuries under different industrial 
conditions. In my opinion it is a step in the right direction, although 
the amount of the benefits is wholly inadequate and the gradation 
of the amounts is still largely speculative and not based upon actual 
facts. In European countries the compensation amounts for partial 
disabilities are based upon the degree of disability and expressed in 
percentages of permanent total disability. The degree of disability 
resulting from the loss of a major arm, for example, varies from 
60 to 85 per cent. In the United States the committee on statistics 
of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions recently formulated a schedule of severity ratings of 
industrial injuries computed on the basis of time lost. Permanent 
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total disability is rated at 1,000 weeks and is used as the base for 
computing partial disabilities. These range from 75 per cent for 
the loss of an arm to 5 per cent for the loss of a finger. 


CRITICISMS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


I.—Inadequacy. The greatest weakness of all our state com- 
pensation laws, irrespective of type, is the gross inadequacy of the 
benefits provided. Only three states furnish unlimited medical ser- 
vice for industrial injuries. In many cases therefore a portion of the 
money benefits must be used by the injured worker to defray medi- 
cal and hospital expenses occasioned by the injury. The average 
statutory compensation provided in our state laws for loss of an 
arm, hand, leg, foot or eye is probably not more than one-third of 
the loss of earning capacity caused by such injuries. An investiga- 
tion of industrial cripples in Massachusetts made this year by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics disclosed the fact that 
one-third of those who lost a foot or a leg and one-fifth of those 
who lost a hand or an arm were totally incapacitated for work for 
more than two years. The compensation usually provided for these 
injuries would barely cover the loss of wages during this period, and 
no compensation would be received for the impaired earning 
capacity of the injured worker during the remainder of his indus- 
trial career. 

II.—Disproportionate benefits. Another criticism of our pres- 
ent compensation laws is the disproportionate benefits as between 
different types of injuries. In other words, the compensation 
amounts are not accurately proportioned according to the severity 
of the injury or the loss of earnings resulting therefrom. The 
awards for minor injuries are relatively much greater than those 
for the more serious injuries. Furthermore, the compensation 
schedules of every state provide greater benefits for the loss of an 
arm or hand than for the loss of a leg or foot, yet the results of 
four independent investigations show that from both the medical 
and economic viewpoint lower limb injuries are more serious than 
those affecting the hand or arm. 

Il]. —Indefinite benefits. Compensation benefits for permanent 
injuries causing dismemberment or mutilation should be fixed at a 
definite though adequate amount, graded according to the nature 
of the disability, and age and occupation of the employee, but not 
dependent upon unemployment in individual cases. Injured em- 
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ployees should not be penalized for rehabilitating themselves. When 
the injured man knows that the mount of his compenstion will not 
be affected by his early return to industry, disability and unemploy- 
ment will be materially decreased. 

Under the Massachusetts system the employee is often afraid 
that his return to work will prejudice his rights under the law, and 
as a consequence deprive him of part of the compensation to which 
he is legally entitled. He has heard of cases where an employee 
was given work and shortly afterwards summarily discharged with- 
out cause in order to mulct him out of his just compensation. Then, 
too, in many cases the wages received at the time of the injury were 
ridiculously low. Acceptance of compensation now at the former 
wage would terminate his compensation benefits, but would not 
compensate him for the reduction in his earning capacity. These 
factors have a determining influence in prolonging disability and 
unemployment. 


Who Shall Bear the Extraordinary Com- 
pensation Cost of Total Disability 
Caused by Successive Injuries? 


R. M. Littte 
Director, Safety Institute of America, New York City 


The question of who shall bear the extraordinary compensation 
cost of total disability caused by successive injuries is of great and 
pressing importance, because of the rehabilitation act for disabled 
soldiers and sailors who are being retrained for gainful occupations 
which they cannot enter upon until this question is properly 
answered. The question is also pressing because a rehabilitation 
bill is pending in Congress to provide retraining and placement of 
persons disabled in industry, or otherwise, and this act will fall short 
of a practical realization unless the right solution is found for the 
compensation insurance problem involved in their return to gainful 
occupations. 

In offering some suggestions as to the solution of the problem, 
it may be well to consider, first, what compensation provisions should 
be made for the disabled soldiers and sailors after they have been 
retrained and enter civil employment. The fundamental object of 
the war risk insurance act is to do complete justice by the soldiers 
and sailors of our country who fought in its defense and to sustain 
its honor and influence among the nations of the world. The pro- 
visions for allotments and allowances, compensation for physical 
disabilities incurred in service, and life insurance at a minimum 
cost, were a distinct advance upon the former pension legislation 
for soldiers and sailors. But it early was apparent that these four 
provisions would not be complete justice to men who were disabled 
in service. Although the compensation benefits for physical dis- 
abilities are liberal, the great majority of the men will want to 
return to gainful occupations and not live upon their compensation 
benefits or be dependent upon their friends and the general public. 
Besides, it is distinctly to the advantage of society for them to be 
productive citizens if possible, and not live out their days as pen- 
sioners. The vocational rehabilitation act was passed, therefore, to 
provide for their physical and mental restoration as far as possible, 
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this physical and mental restoration work to be followed by a period 
of vocational education or reeducation, and this, when completed, 
to be followed by an earnest effort upon the part of the federal 
government to secure employment for them. These features of the 
scheme are being worked out by the government, but as the men are 
being retrained and are ready to enter upon gainful employment, 
they and the employment officers meet, and will meet, the very defin- 
ite and perplexing problem already suggested. Who is to be respon- 
sible for the extraordinary cost which will result from industrial 
accidents which may befall retrained men? 


MAKING THE EMPLOYERS RESPONSIBLE 


If we assume that the employer will be responsible, he will be 
reluctant to give employment to handicapped men. If a soldier or 
sailor has lost a hand, or an arm, a foot, or a leg, or an eye, in the 
military service, and is retrained and made 100 per cent efficient for 
a skilled occupation, employers will look askance at giving him a 
chance to show his skill if they are to be held responsible for his 
compensation should he lose the second hand, or arm, foot or leg, 
or eye, in his new employment; because, if this second misfortune 
should befall him, he would then be a permanent, total liability 
against the employer under the state compensation act. 

While the spirit of patriotism is running high many employers 
of labor would no doubt take this chance and assume the risk will- 
ingly, in order that the soldier boys may have an opportunity; but 
with the readjustments which are now taking place in industry, and 
the multitude of perplexing economic problems which confront the 
employers, we may expect that most of them will feel that they 
should be relieved of extraordinary compensation cost due to accu- 
mulated injuries which the soldiers or sailors might receive in their 
shops and mills. We cannot depend, therefore, upon the patriotic 
spirit of the employers to solve this question, nor is it clear that 
we ought to ask them to do so. 


PuTTING RESPONSIBILITY ON THE GOVERNMENT 


Inasmuch as the primary disability which stands in the way of 
injured soldiers’ and sailors’ securing positions was incurred in the 
military service of the country, would it not be just, and entirely 
proper, if the federal government were to assume the responsibility 
for the extraordinary compensation cost of second injuries which 
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may be incurred by them when returned to civil employment? In- 
deed, will complete justice for these men be wrought out by the gov- 
ernment if this is not done? It seems to me, therefore, that the 
war risk insurance act ought to be amended in such a way that com- 
pensation benefits to the soldiers and sailors would be assured to 
them by the federal government when they have returned to civil 
employment and are injured because of their work. The act should 
be amended to provide a scale of compensation for soldiers and 
sailors equivalent to the benefits of the federal compensation act 
for the civil employees of the United States. When a soldier or 
sailor who has been disabled in the military service meets with a 
compensable accident in civil employment, the state compensation 
commission, or industrial board, or court, should make an award 
according to the provisions of the federal compensation act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, and the money should be paid from the state trea- 
sury, which would be reimbursed by the United States Treasury. If 
this plan were adopted, it would be necessary for the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau to review the findings of the state compensation 
commissions, or courts, as it would hardly be legal for a state court 
or commission to be more than an agent for the federal government 
in discharging its responsibility. 


EXTENDING THE FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES’ AcT 


Perhaps a better way to meet the problem would be to amend 
the federal compensation act so as to give to all soldiers and sailors 
who were disabled in the service and who are receiving compensa- 
tion from the War Risk Insurance Bureau the status of civil em- 
ployees of the United States for the purpose of compensation for 
injuries received on account of their employment in civil life. Then 
their claims would be adjudicated by the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission. This arrangement would provide for uni- 
formity of administration, and the soldiers and sailors would be 
accorded the same treatment as the civil employees of the United 
States. 

In order to assure returned soldiers and sailors an opportunity 
to work, it would be wel! if the whole compensation cost were paid 
by the United States Treasury. In New York and Ohio only the 
extraordinary co.. for the second or recurrent injury is paid from 
a general fund, and the employer pays the ordinary cost for the 
accident. To illustrate: If a young man with one eye loses his 
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other eye in the course of employment, his employer through the 
insurance company, or the state fund, pays him compensation for 
128 or 100 weeks, and thereafter during his life the injured man 
receives compensation from the state fund. If we had to consider 
only the question of compensation and not the related problem of 
employment, this would be strictly fair in arranging a scheme of 
compensation for soldiers and sailors; but there is involved the dif- 
ficulty of securing employment for men who have suffered per- 
manent functional losses, and it is hardly worth while to seek legis- 
lation that would complete a compensation scheme for handicapped 
people, but which still leaves them under the handicap of an ad- 
verse attitude upon the part of employers. It is just as necessary to 
make handicapped people employable from the point of view of the 
employer as it is to arrange a just and workable scheme for com- 
pensation costs. 

Furthermore, if the federal government expects to do complete 
justice by the soldiers and sailors disabled in service who want to 
return, and ought to return, to civil employment, it can quite afford 
to place this slight premium upon its military servants which will 
free them from the disadvantage of not being wanted by employers, 
both because they are handicapped, and also because they may bring 
increased risks into the plants. The only solution to the insurance 
problem involved, therefore, is for the federal government to as- 
sume the extraordinary compensation cost for recurring injuries in 
civil employment ; and in order that the problem of securing employ- 
ment for soldiers and sailors may be solved, the federal government 
likewise should assume the full cost of compensation for them on 
account of any injuries which they may receive in the course of 
their employment. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL CRIPPLES 


When we consider this question, however, as related to civilians 
who experience second or recurrent injuries in employment, the 
difficulties multiply. In this matter the federal government has no 
responsibility. We have to consider it, therefore, in relation to the 
varied compensation acts of the states. How is it possible to make 
a rehabilitation act in behalf of disabled persons of industry and 
otherwise function practically in the sphere of their employment 
in the forty-eight states? Who shall pay the extraordinary com- 
pensation cost for their recurrent injuries? Men and women who 
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have suffered functional losses are occasionally injured and em- 
ployers are averse to engaging handicapped people on account of 
this increased liability. Before there were any compensation acts 
handicapped people had great difficulty in getting a chance to work. 
Compensation acts increase this difficulty. Many employers would 
try to find places for their own workmen who had become handi- 
capped in their service; but he was a generous employer indeed, 
who would engage men and women who had been handicapped in 
the employment of others. Makers of artificial limbs and a few 
other specialties could use a staff of handicapped employees, but 
industries generally did not have places for them. To be perfectly 
frank, no manager is searching through the labor market for handi- 
capped people. Every one of us who is an employer looks carefully 
for normal employees, attractive employees, promising employees, 
and if we ever favored a handicapped person, there was some per- 
sonal reason why we did so. But from a social point of view our 
attitude and the attitude of all other employers has been neither 
just nor sound. People who have been handicapped are entitled to 
a chance to work if they can render reasonably satisfactory service. 
The large number of handicapped men who have made a distinct 
success in the professional and business world is a demonstration 
of what most of them might have been if they had received more 
generous and intelligent treatment on the part of society. We are 
experiencing an awakening of conscience upon this subject. Al- 
though the problem is difficult, we need to apply our minds and wills 
to its solution; but to solve the question all employers must be put 
upon the same basis, and all handicapped people must by law be 
given their second chance to earn a livelihood. 


STATE EFFORTS TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


The compensation acts of California, Colorado, Indiana, Dela- 
ware, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Texas relieve the employers of the 
extra liability which might come to them through employing handi- 
capped people, but leave the handicapped employees without com- 
pensation protection. In other words, the handicap of an adverse 
public opinion in these seven states is superimposed upon all handi- 
capped citizens who seek employment within their borders. The 
proposal was made before the Massachusetts legislature in 1918 
to amend the compensation act to permit disabled workmen to waive 
their rights to compensation for subsequent injuries in order that 
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they might secure employment. The proposal did not succeed, but it 
is another illustration of the superimposed handicap of, public opin- 
ion upon physically handicapped citizens. 

Two of the states have made an attempt to meet the problem of 
the extraordinary compensation cost for recurring injuries. The 
New York law was amended, effective June 1, 1916, to provide that 
persons who have lost a hand, arm, foot, leg or eye, should be 
covered during the course of their employment by the compensation 
act and benefits according to the usual scale for recurrent disabili- 
ties, but that the extraordinary cost should be paid from a state 
fund accumulated from payments of $100 in each case of death 
when there are no dependents. As the experience of the New York 
Industrial Commission shows that in 15 to 20 per cent of the death 
cases there are no dependents, it is apparent that the state fund 
will have ample means to pay the extraordinary cost of compensation 
on account of recurrent injuries. If a workman with one eye lost 
the other eye on account of his employment, his employer or insur- 
ance carrier would pay compensation for 128 weeks, which would 
be the same schedule as for the loss of the first eye; but after the 
128 weeks, compensation would be paid to the employee, as one per- 
manently and totally disabled during his life, from the special fund 
accumulated as mentioned. It is interesting that although this 
amendment to the compensation act of New York became effective 
more than two years ago, no claims have been filed under the law 
and no disbursements made. 


THE OunIO METHOD 


The Ohio State Industrial Commission adopted a ruling, opera- 
tive July 1, 1918, to the effect that if an employer has in his employ- 
ment a workman possessing but one hand or arm, one foot or leg, 
or one eye, and such workman should subsequently lose an addi- 
tional one of these members in the course of his employment, the 
individual account of such employer will be charged by the in- 
dustrial commission for the loss of the last member only, and the 
remaining cost, by far the larger amount, will be distributed over 
the state fund as a whole. To illustrate: If an employer has in his 
employment a workman possessing but one eye who is earning $18 
a week, who subsequently loses the other eye through an industrial 
accident, the employer would pay the employee the scheduled bene- 
fits of two-thirds of weekly wages for a period of 100 weeks for the 
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loss of one eye, but for the remainder of his life the heavier cost 
would be paid out of the state fund as a whole. The Ohio com- 
mission made this ruling to meet the problem of employment. for 
soldiers and sailors who return from service disabled, and who need 
retraining and also this advantage in order to secure employment; 
but the provision applies likewise to all citizens of the state who may 
have suffered such disabilities. The only case of a subsequent com- 
pensable injury of this kind which has ever come to the writer’s at- 
tention occurred in Ohio recently, and in this instance the man hav- 
ing one defective eye and losing his good eye during employment, 
was employed by a self-insurer. The weak eye was so affected as 
to leave the workman a total permanent liability, and the self- 
insurer has to stand the cost. Although it is a wealthy corporation, 
the officials are now looking into the benefits of the state insurance 
plan. 

Do not New York and Ohio point the way to a right solution 
of this perplexing question? If all the states controlled compensa- 
tion insurance exclusively, or practically so, through state funds, 
it would be comparatively easy to work out a scheme of compensa- 
tion for subsequent injuries to handicapped people which would be 
equitable and fair and simple in its operation. But, unfortunately, 
only five states control the compensation insurance through state 
funds; namely, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and Wyoming. 
Ten other compensation states have state funds but the insurance 
carriers also share the business, and there are still ten states—North 
Dakota and nine southern states—which have no compensation acts. 
It is at once apparent, therefore, that the problem of compensation 
for handicapped people cannot be met in the ten non-compensation 
states for the present, and it will be more difficult to work out a 
right solution in the compensation states where the issue is con- 
fused by the presence and activity of insurance companies. True, 
New York has attempted to meet the problem although the insur- 
ance companies are strong and influential within the state; but it is 
apparent that the Ohio Industrial Commission can more readily and 
effectively deal with every insurance emergency which arises than 
can any other state. In Ohio practically the whole compensation 
insurance business converges to a common center and to a single 
end and motive—namely, to solve every workman’s compensation 
insurance problem in such a way as to serve the best interests of 
the employer, the employee, and the general public. It must be 
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apparent to every one that this perplexing question of who shall 
pay the extraordinary compensation cost for recurring industrial 
injuries can best be solved by a state fund. It is to the advantage of 
society as a whole that crippled people should be reemployed, and 
that they should be retrained when necessary in order that they 
may be reemployed. It is fundamentally just and right that if they 
are reemployed and they suffer a subsequent injury they should 
receive compensation. In order that they may be employed, the 
handicap of extraordinary compensation cost should not rest upon 
the willing employer, but upon the state as a whole; and in order 
that the states may work out a practicable scheme of this kind it 
becomes necessary that the principle of state insurance funds shall 
be extended and utilized for this purpose in the compensation laws 
of our several commonwealths. 

The method of New York could be followed, and the state funds 
be enlarged by assessing $100 against the employer for each indus- 
trial death when there are no dependents ; or, the plan of Ohio may 
point the way—pay the extraordinary compensation costs from the 
state fund to which all employers of the state contribute. 


EQUITABLE COMPENSATION ESSENTIAL TO REHABILITATION 


Some method of this kind for meeting the cost of compensation 
to handicapped persons on account of subsequent injuries in em- 
ployment must be established by the several states, if the rehabilita- 
tion schemes for such people are to be workable. 

To educate, or reeducate, disabled persons for gainful occupa- 
tions which they are not permitted to fill on account of the com- 
pensation question would be to mock their misfortunes. No doubt 
the rehabilitation measure, however, will awaken state authorities 
to this phase of the problem and result in changing state acts. It 
may serve, also, as a stimulus to some states to enact comprehen- 
sive and practicable compensation laws. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the danger of handicapped per- 
sons being injured by employment is probably no greater than the 
danger of normal people being injured, and perhaps not as great, 
because they will be more careful. Furthermore, handicapped per- 
sons make good employees, stable and efficient. They are not apt 
to be as restless as others. To overcome their physical handicap 
they often develop unusual mental ability and will power. The in- 
dustries of our country can easily absorb all handicapped persons 
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who can render efficient service, and it is to the interest of the state 
that the doors of opportunity for self-support be opened to them 
through reeducation and suitable compensation measures which will 
make them employable, efficient and independent. 


Rehabilitation Legislation in the Recon- 
struction Program 


Joun MitTcHELL 
Chairman, New York Industrial Commission 


The great war has pointed the way to rehabilitation of crippled, 
soldiers and sailors. Director Prosser, of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, has well pointed out that this involves five 
distinct steps, namely: (1) Election by the disabled man of a course 
of training; (2) preliminary training to fit him for a definite occu- 
pation; (3) a probationary period of employment in that occupa- 
tion; (4) placement in a suitable position; (5) follow-up work to 
safeguard his interests. 

We shall be guilty of short-sightedness if we do not apply the 
lessons learned in connection with this work to the rehabilitation of 
those who were maimed in the munitions factories while backing 
up our fighters. The number of industrial cripples is far more con- 
siderable and their problem a permanent one. 

The Smith-Bankhead bill which offers federal assistance, dollar 
for dollar, to those states which come up to standard in providing 
vocational reeducation for their industrial cripples in a manner 
conforming to federal requirements, should be passed by Congress 
without delay and may be expected to stimulate state action. 

States should lose no time in accepting the provisions of this bill 
and in giving state boards of vocational education necessary power 
and authority to meet the required standards for receipt of federal 
assistance. At the same time it would be advisable for states to 
consider ways and means for giving industrial cripples during the 
period of reeducation necessary maintenance, as is already done for 
war cripples. They would do well also to ensure cooperation be- 
tween the industrial accident board and the state board for vocational 
education in starting the cripple on his way to rehabilitation, and 
between the state board and the public employment service in fitting 
the retrained worker back into industry. 

To facilitate the return of crippled workers to industry most 
states will be obliged to remove existing penalties in their work- 
men’s compensation laws. It will be most pernicious if the attempt 
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is made to meet this problem by relieving the employer in case of a 
second injury of all but the consequences of the second injury by 
itself without at the same time taking cognizance of the totality of 
the injured man’s incapacity. True, the employer should be held 
liable for the second injury only, but over and above that the extra- 
ordinary cost due to the combined effect of past and present injuries 
should be paid to the worker, out of a special fund if need be. In 
New York we require employers to pay into a special fund $100 
for every case of death where there are no dependents, and when 
a man who lost one eye ten years ago loses his other eye his employer 
will compensate him as though he were losing just one eye and the 
compensation extra for his total disability will be paid him out of 
the special fund for the rest of his life. 

I believe that there is room for improvement in the specific 
injury schedules also. Compensation should not be dependent upon 
individual wage loss, unless we intend to penalize self-improvement. 
We should be able to determine the amount of compensation defi- 
nitely as soon as the extent of a physical disability is known so that 
the worker will be encouraged to rehabilitate himself. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that most of the existing specific disability schedules 
are sufficiently flexible or just. The factors of age and occupation 
should be considered in conjunction with the physical injury factor, 
and new schedules worked out on a more scientific basis than most 
of those we have at present. 

Above all, compensation schedules must be adequate so that 
workers may be in mental and physical condition to profit by the 
training offered. Without adequate provision for the worker and 
his family during rehabilitation, efforts at rehabilitation ‘will fall 
far short of success. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


G. D. Rosertson, Minister of Labor, Canada, declared that the 
care of cripples, both military and industrial, was of common inter- 
est to all people in North America. It was now of the highest im- 
portance, and required more attention than in ordinary times. Yet 
every year there were almost as many disabled by industrial as by 
military activity. Canada was in the war four years, incurring 
165,000 casualties. Of these 55,000 were deaths. The wounded 
who formed most of the remainder were being restored to health 
and earning capacity as rapidly as possible, and vocational retrain- 
ing was also being undertaken. 


Mr. Hooxstapt, replying to a question, stated that at one time 
he thought arm and hand injuries caused longer absence from work 
than leg and foot injuries, but upon actual study he had found the 
opposite to be true. Only 25 per cent of foot and leg injuries oc- 
curred in manufacturing. Some 75 per cent occurred in non-manu- 
facturing industries—lumbering, railroading, and the like—but it 
was precisely in these non-manufacturing industries that it was 
hardest for a person suffering a foot or leg injury to get reemploy- 
ment. In Massachusetts the average period of total disability for 
arm and hand injuries was thirteen and four-tenths months, while 
for leg or foot injuries it was twenty-four months. Elsewhere the 
difference was less marked, but it still existed. In New York 41 
per cent of those who received hand or arm injuries remained un- 
employed, while of those with foot or leg injuries 62 per cent 
remained without work. Moreover, fewer of those who lost feet 
or legs returned to the same industry. 


W. A. RwveLt, Superintendent, Trades and Labor Branch, De- 
partment of Public Works, Toronto, Canada, stated that Canada 
was thinking of extending its vocational rehabilitation system to 
industrial as well as war cripples. The experience gained in one 
field would be of great value in the other. 


Mr. LirtLe pointed out the need for providing special means 
of subsistence for injured men during retraining. Ordinary work- 
men’s compensation benefits might take care of them, but they might 
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not—certainly not if there were a family. The workman should 
be given a higher percentage of compensation if he would take train- 
ing, to be paid out of a state fund. 


Dr. Rippett asked how far the United States Employment Serv- 
ice could be used in getting employment for the retrained. 


Mr. V. O. RoBertson answered that in Massachusetts the state 
vocational training division had established immediate cooperation 
with all employment agencies, including the federal service. With 
the latter information was continuously exchanged, and a number 
of persons had been placed on both sides. 


The following resolution was introduced and adopted unani- 

mously : 
RESOLUTION ON REHABILITATION 

Wuereas, The people of America owe an incalculable debt to those who 
have become crippled in war and in industry in support of our nation during 
the past crisis; and 

Wuereas, It is wasteful to neglect to make readjustments which will 
salvage the industrial skill of those crippled in war, in industry, or other- 
wise; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the American Association for Labor Legislation respect- 
fully urge Congress and the several states to remove all legislative obstacles 
which in any way interfere with the rehabilitation and return to industry 


of military, industrial, and other civilian cripples; and be it further 
Resolved, That the American Association for Labor Legislation recom- 


mend the following measures: 

1. The passage of the Smith-Bankhead bill extending vocational reeduca- 
tion to industrial and other civilian cripples; 

2. That employers be relieved of the excess hazard of the cripple in 
industry, the excess hazard being carried for military cripples by the federal 
government and for industrial and other civilian cripples by industry at 
large; 

3. That workmen’s compensation for partial disability be based on phy- 
sical impairment, taking into account age and occupation at the time of 
injury, without reduction for subsequent improvement in earning power. 


UAL BUSINESS MEETING 


= 


= 


Annual Business Meeting 


The twelfth annual business meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation was held at The Jefferson, Richmond, 
Va., on Saturday, December 28, 1918, with President Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay in the chair. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting were approved, without read- 
ing, as published in the AMERICAN Lazor LecIsLaTion REVIEW for 
March, 1918, pp. 111-120. 

Report of Work for 1918 was read by the secretary, Dr. John 
B. Andrews, and adopted for printing (see p. 161). Financial 
Statement was read by the secretary in the absence of the treasurer, 
Adolph Lewisohn, and referred to the chartered public accountants 
tsee p. 172). 

For the Committee on Nominations Dr. Royal Meeker reported 
the following list of proposed officers and members of the General 
Administrative Council : 


General Officers 


President, SAMUEL McCune Linp- Assistant Secretary, IRENE Oscoop 


say, Columbia University. ANDREWS. 
Secretary, JoHN B. ANDREWS, Treasurer, AvoLpH LEwIsoHN, 
131 East 23d St., New York City. New York City. 


Vice-Presidents 


Jane Appams, Chicago. Morton D. Hutt, Chicago. 

Joun R. Commons, Madison, Wis. Lian D. Wa tp, New York City. 
Rosert W. vEForEest, New York City Fetrx M. Warsurc, New York City. 
Irvine FisHer, New Haven. Wooprow Witson, Washington. 
Ernst Freunp, Chicago. STEPHEN S. Wisr, New York City. 


Executive Committee 


R. J. CALDWELL, Danielson, Conn. RoyaL Meeker, Washington. 

T. L. CHapBournE, New York City. Joun MitcHeELL, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Henry W. Farnam, New Haven. MARGARET DretER Rosins, Chicago. 
R. M. Lirtte, New York City. Henry R. Seacer, New York City. 


Sam A. Lewisoun, New York City. Joun A. Vott, Philadelphia. 
V. Everir Macy, New York City. The President and the Secretary. 
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General Administrative Council 
(In addition to the officers) 


F. A. Actanp, Ottawa, Canada. 
Fetrx Apter, New York City. 
Freperic ALMy, Buffalo. 

Leo Arnstein, New York City. 


Grorce E, Barnett, Baltimore. 
Mary Bearp, Boston. 


-Danret L. Ceasz, Cleveland. 
E. J. Cornisu, New York City. 
Frep. C. Croxton, Columbus. 


J. Lionzercer Davis, St. Louis. 
Mutzs M. Dawson, New York City. 
Epwarp T. Devine, New York City. 
Wit1aM B. Dickson, Montclair, N. J. 
Paut H. Dovuctas, Bryn Mawr. 
Mary E. Dreier, Brooklyn. 

T. J. Durry, Columbus. 

James Duncan, Quincy, Mass. 


Otro M. Erpiitz, New York City. 
Wiuiam A. Evans, Chicago. 


Epwarp A. FILENE, Boston. 

Fet1x FraANKFurRTER, Cambridge. 
Joun P. Frey, Cincinnati. 
ANDREW FuRUSETH, San Francisco. 


Austin B. Garretson, Cedar Rapids. 
JosEPHINE GoLtpMARK, New York City. 
WILLIAM GREEN, Indianapolis. 


AticE Hamitton, Chicago. 

M. B. Hammonp, Columbus. 

Henry J. Harris, Washington. 

Leonarp W. Harcu, Albany. 

Mrs. PeTeR Cooper Hewitt, New 
York City. 


Mrs, HELEN Hartiey JenKins, New 
York City. 
Hiram W. Jounson, San Francisco. 


Susan M. Kinespury, Bryn Mawr. 


ALEXANDER Lampert, New York City. 

Mrs. THomas W. Lamont, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

F. L. Lamson, Norwalk, Conn. 


Joun A. Lapp, Columbus. 

WILLIAM Draper Lewis, Philadelphia. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, New York City. 
James M. Lyncu, Albany. 


Davin A. McCase, Princeton. 
SamuEL W. McCa tt, Boston. 
Cuartes H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 


Mrs. Dantet O’Day, Rye, N. Y. 
W. F. Ocsurn, Seattle. 
Epwin V. O’Hara, Portland, Ore. 


Simon N. Patten, Philadelphia. 
Axroy S. Puutuirs, St. Louis. 
A, J. Prttspury, San Francisco. 
Oro J. Price, Lansing. 


ArtTHUR A. QuiINnN, Perth Amboy, 
N. J. 

Wii1aM C. RepFIELD, Washington. 

G. D. Rosertson, Ottawa, Canada. 

I. M. Rusinow, New York City. 

Joun A. Ryan, Washington. 


AwnsLey K. Satz, San Francisco. 

J. G. Scumiprapp, Cincinnati. 

N. I. Stone, New York City. 

Mrs. WiLLarp StraicHt, New York 
City. 

Henry Suza to, Seattle. 


Ipa M. TarseLt, New York City. 
F. W. Taussic, Cambridge. 
Francis Tyson, Pittsburg. 


Mary Van K1eecx, Washington. 
Cares H. VerritL, Washington. 


A. R. Warner, Cleveland. 

Wit1am B. Witson, Washington. 

C. E. A. Winstow, New Haven. 

CaRoLInE B. Wirtrenn, Hoboken. 

Rozert B. Wotr, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Canada. 

Mrs. HeL—EN SuMNER Woopsury, 
Chicago. 

Rosert A. Woops, Boston. 
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Margaret Dreir Robins introduced a resolution on standards 
of labor legislation which, after amendment, was unanimously 
adopted as follows: 


A PROGRAM OF PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS FOR PROTECTIVE LABOR 
LEGISLATION IN AMERICA 


1. Unemployment Prevention. An adequate, permanent, national 
employment service; efficient control of private employment agencies; adjust- 
ment of public works and the ordering of supplies by public authorities to 
secure increased activity during the dull periods of private industry; regula- 
tion of the flow of workers from emergency undertakings to permanent 
positions so as to insure their orderly transference without confusion or 
suffering. 

2. Hours. Eight-hour shfits in continuous industries, the eight-hour 
day for women, and one day of rest in seven. 

3. Safety and Health. Regulation of industrial conditions to provide 
a safe and sanitary working environment, with particular reference to the 
special needs of women and young persons. 

4. Women and Child Labor. Prohibition of industrial employment 
of children under sixteen; the eight-hour day and prohibition of night work 
for women and young persons; the minimum wage a living wage. 

5. Social Insurance. Adequate social insurance against industrial 
accident and occupational diseases; provisions for vocational reeducation 
and reemployment of workmen injured by war and industry; enactment of 
laws for universal social health insurance; development of plans for social 
insurance against the contingencies of involuntary unemployment, invalidity, 
and old age. 

6. Labor Law Enforcement. Unified administration of labor laws 
by industrial commissions with adequate trained staffs, including women, 
having authority to make regulations for safety and health. 


Professor M. B. Hammond introduced a resolution on inter- 
national labor protection which, after amendment, was unanimously 
adopted as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR PROTECTION 

Wuereas, Maladjustments from which wage-earners suffer, such as in- 
adequate wages, excessive hours of work, unemployment, and industrial 
accident and disease, are not confined to any one country; and 

Wuereas, These international evils know no frontiers, and national action 
against them needs to be supplemented and fortified by common agreement 
on minimum standards of labor conditions below which no person should 
be required or permitted to work; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association for Labor Legislation urge that 
in international agreements there be incorporated minimum protective labor 
guarantees, including: (1) the principle of the living wage; (2) three-shift 
system in continuous industries and one day’s rest in seven in all occupa- 
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tions; (3) regulation of working hours for women and young persons, and 
prohibition of night work by them; (4) prohibition of child labor; (5) 
establishment of public employmeat offices and use of public work to pre- 
vent unemployment during the period of demobilization and other compara- 
tively slack times; (6) safety and sanitary devices in industry. and in trans- 
portation by land and water, including international use of automatic couplers 
on railroad trains, and the extension of the seamen’s act; (7) comprehensive 
systems of social insurance against accident, sickness, unemployment, old 
age, invalidity, and death; (8) provisions for collection and publication of 
comparable labor statistics through the International Association for Labor 
Legislation and for the enforcement of international labor regulations through 
a League of Nations. : 


The meeting then adjourned. 
Joun B. ANDREws, Secretary. 


Report of Work 
1918 


Joun B. ANDREWS 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


During this culminating year of the world war the Association 
has devoted itself to the maintenance of national effectiveness by 
upholding and improving protective labor standards, to placing its 
information and resources at the disposal of government agencies, 
and to preparing for the introduction of international labor regula- 
tions in connection with the final treaty of peace. 

The battle to maintain labor standards in the interests of na- 
tional efficiency in which the Association took an active part in 
1917 proved to have been practically won in that year, though con- 
siderable attention to this subject was still required in 1918. Sev- 
eral bills to suspend labor laws during the war were introduced but 
none was passed. The notorious “ Brown bill” in New York, 
killed only by the governor’s veto in 1917, was again introduced in 
the state senate, but did not come to a vote. The federal govern- 
ment devoted an increasing amount of effort to securing good 
working conditions for persons employed by it directly or on war 
contracts. 

Most of the secretary’s ten extended trips to Washington were 
on matters connected with the government’s war activities. He 
conferred with the Wark Risk Insurance Bureau on improving the 
administration of the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance act. On April 
30-May 1 he attended Congressional hearings and spoke in favor 
of the Smith-Sears bill providing vocational retraining for dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors, which has since become law. A memo- 
randum on the problems involved in the reemployment of disabled 
soldiers was prepared for use at Washington. 

The Association helped in the expansion of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labor into the War Labor Administration by preparing 
a memorandum on organization and duties of the proposed Condi- 
tions of Employment Service, later established. Several weeks 
before the signing of the armistice the secretary, as a member of 
the staff of the President’s peace inquiry, began the preparation of 
material for use in connection with proposals for international 
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labor regulation as an accompaniment of the peace treaty. Sug- 
gested programs for such international regulation were collected, 
together with existing international labor treaties, and comparisons 
with American legislation were made. 

Various government agencies made constant requests for infor- 
mation and publications of the Association. A few examples in- 
clude queries on state workmen’s compensation laws from the 
Health and Sanitation Division of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, on wartime changes in women’s occupations from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign-Born Women of the Council of National Defense, 
for Association publications on women in industry from the federal 
Employment Service, and on the status of state labor laws on 
government contracts, from the New York Committee on Women 
in Industry. 

An article on “ War Time Victories of American Labor” was 
prepared for the foreign press bureau of the Committee on Public 
Information for circulation abroad. The Association’s Labor Day 
press story on labor legislation of 1918 was cabled to Europe in 
full by the committee, and was also used by the Information and 
Education Service of the United States Department of Labor. The 
Association contributed an article on social insurance to the series 
of lessons in civics compiled by the Bureau of Education for the 
use of American schools. 


SoctaL INSURANCE 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the health insurance 
campaign in a year when there were comparatively few legislative 
sessions was the increasing interest shown by organized labor. A 
total of twenty-five additional labor organizations recorded them- 
selves in favor of the measure in 1918, including nine state fed- 
erations, twelve internationals, and four other state-wide bodies. 
This is more than the total number of such endorsements given in 
the previous two years combined. The American Federation of 
Labor, at its June convention in St. Paul, authorized the appoint- 
ment of a health insurance investigating committee, with power 
to draft a model bill if action on the subject was approved. 

A special committee on health of the New York Federation of 
Labor, after more than a year of investigation and conference, re- 
ported in favor of a health insurance plank in the federation’s im- 
mediate legislative program at a special state labor conference in 
Albany, January 8. The committee’s stand was endorsed with- 
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out a dissenting vote, and the committee was instructed to draft 
a bill which was endorsed at a second special conference on February 
6, and introduced by Senator Nicoll. The secretary spoke in 
favor of health insurance at the hearing on March 26, but ‘the 
session was then already well advanced and the bill could not be 
gotten out of committee. Health insurance is the first of the half 
dozen items on which the federation is concentrating in its legisla-. 
tive program for 1919, and is also included in the legislative pro- 
gram put forward by the Women’s Joint Legislative Conference 
of several important New York women’s organizations, among 
them the state and city Consumers’ Leagues, the Women’s Trade 
Union League, the Y. W. C. A., and the New York State Suffrage 
Party. 

By request of the Colorado State Federation of Labor a health 
insurance bill for that state is being drafted. Following the unani- 
mously favorable report of the New Jersey Commission on Old 
Age, Pensions and Insurance a bill was drafted which, however, 
failed to come to a vote. A bill for an investigating commission 
was defeated in Maryland. An unsatisfactory situation developed 
in Massachusetts where opposition to the governor within his own 
party hindered legislative action on health insurance, of which 
he was an advocate. A second report on social insurance by a spe- 
cial legislative commission was inconclusive. The majority de- 
manded “sickness prevention ’’—nature unspecified—while a mi- 
nority stood for universal health insurance. The legislature took 
no action. 

In California a constitutional amendment permitting the pas- 
sage of health insurance legislation was, through the efforts of 
commercial insurance companies and intensive work by Christian 
Scientists, temporarily defeated at the November election. 

The conferences between the various official health insurance 
investigating commissions, initiated by the Association at its an- 
nual meeting in 1917, were continued by a second conference in 
Cleveland in May. The secretary of the Association gave a brief 
report on the extension of social insurance in European countries 
during the war. The proceedings of this second national confer- 
ence of health insurance commissions were printed as the June 
number of the Review. The Association was able to assist the va- 
rious investigating commissions by research work in answer to spe- 
cial requests. The secretary spoke on invitation at hearings held 
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by the Connecticut commission in June and later by the Ohio com- 
mission. 

That our health insurance campaign has had a far-reaching 
influence is shown by the following quotation from a recent number 
of an insurance journal: 


It would appear that even if the advocates of state health insurance 
should not carry their point they may accomplish something far more im- 
portant. That is, an awakening for sickness prevention; a searching inquiry 
as to causes of sickness and the placing where it belongs of responsibility 
for contributory agencies.’ 


In the field of workmen’s compensation the chief develop- 
ment during the year was the passage of an act in Virginia. The 
Association assisted in pushing the bill, and the secretary spoke at 
the hearing. The members of the administrative commission created 
by the law have consulted the Association in organizing their work. 

Association policy has been advanced during the year to include 
advocacy of compensation insurance through an exclusive state 
fund, with restricted permission to large employers to carry their 
own risk. The Association originally urged compulsory insurance 
with a choice of methods—self-insurance and a state fund in com- 
petition with mutual and stock insurance companies. It now be- 
lieves that operation of the laws has demonstrated that a state fund 
is the cheapest method of insurance, that it can be managed with- 
out political interference and tends toward fairer settlement of 
claims. In line with present policy the secretary spoke at a hearing 
in New York on April 2 in favor of state fund insurance. The bill 
failed to pass, but is on the legislative program of the New York 
Federation of Labor for introduction in 1919. The Association 
also cooperated with the New York Industrial Commission in draft- 
ing a series of compensation amendments which became law. These 
liberalized the provisions for medical treatment and for giving notice 
of injury and extended the law to all employers of more than three 
industrial employees except farm help and domestic servants. A 
constitutional amendment for compensation for occupational dis-: 
eases, drafted by the Association, failed to pass. 

In New Jersey the effects of the Association’s earlier investiga- 
tion and recommendation (Three Years under the New Jersey Com- 
pensation Law) was seen in the transformation of the “ Work- 
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men’s Compensation Aid Bureau” into a bureau in the labor depart- 
ment with comprehensive powers of administration, the Associa- 
tion’s original recommendation. In Louisiana the Association helped 
in liberalizing the scale of payments under the compensation law. 
Efforts to improve compensation standards in Maryland and Rhode 
Island were not successful. 

The Association was instrumental in checking a movement to 
abolish the Texas compensation law. Dissatisfaction with some of 
its provisions and with its administration by persons not friendly 
to the law caused the Texas Federation of Labor to consider de- 
manding its complete abolition. The Association sent material 
pointing out the real defects in the law and the superiority of com- 
pensation over the discredited liability system, and a resolution to 
repeal the law was not pressed in the federation’s convention. The 
Association was informed that its material “proved very useful.” 
In Idaho the Association assisted in organizing a protest against 
a decision of the state attorney general, opening compensation in- 
surance to private commercial companies, which is apparently con- 
trary to the intent of the law. Attempts to secure a compensation 
law in Georgia did not meet with success. 

Considerable work has been done looking toward new compen- 
sation statutes and improvements in existing laws during the forty- 
three regular state and territorial legislative sessions of 1919. Re- 
quests for material from Arkansas, New Mexico, North and South 
Carolina, a legislative investigating commission in Alabama, and 
the unofficial “‘ Conference on Workmen’s Compensation” in Mis- 
souri have been complied with. A bill has been drafted for North 
Dakota at the request of local organizations. There are no com- 
pensation laws in any of these states. 

Movements to improve the standards of existing laws in 1919 
were started before the end of 1918 in seventeen states—Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin. Shortcomings of the ex- 
isting laws and needed improvements have been pointed out. Con- 
ferences on drafting amendments have been held in New York, 
and in response to requests bills to replace present laws have been 
drafted for Colorado and Maine. 

The Association cooperated in securing support in Congress of 
the Smith-Bankhead bill for the extension of the national system 
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for vocation rehabilitation of crippled soldiers to industrial crip- 
ples. The secretary appeared in behalf of the measure at a Con- 
gressional hearing in December. There is little active opposition to 
the measure, the problem being to overcome Congressional inertia 
and press the measure through at an early date while the organiza- 
tion for the soldiers is intact. It is important also to pass the bill 
early so that the states can take intelligent action to enable them 
to take advantage of it. A model bill for this purpose has been 
prepared. 

The secretary attended conferences dealing with workmen’s com- 
pensation for prisoners, whose status is uncertain under present 
laws, and for interstate railroad employees, who are covered only 
by a federal liability law. At present the time does not appear 
ripe to push the needed legislation. 

Aid was given to the bill providing retirement allowances for 
civilian employees, which is pending in Congress. 

Another interesting development in the Association’s social in- 
surance work is the receipt of requests from manufacturers for 
advice on starting benefit funds in their establishments. 

Members and friends of the Association will be glad to learn 
of the increasing recognition given its services as an important 
factor in American social progress. In a recent compact treatise 
on social insurance, for instance, appears the following comment : 


Nearly all our recent laws on workmen’s compensation and social in- 
surance have been drafted by experts. The greatest authority on this sub- 
ject is the American Association for Labor Legislation. It has produced 
wellnigh a revolution in our thinking regarding industrial legislation. It 
is a professional society, the growth of which has not been sporadic, but 
steady, sound, reliable, scientific. Its work is perhaps the best example in 
America to-day of national, active, applied social science? 


EMPLOYMENT 


_ The demands of war industry proved what the Association for 
Labor Legislation has long contended, that an adequate national 
system of public employment bureaus is essential to national 
efficiency. Early in the year the offices connected with the Immi- 
gration Bureau in the Department of Labor were organized into 
a separate service which was rapidly expanded until nearly 900 
offices had been opened by the time of the armistice. Numerous 


* Gurdon Ransom Miller, Social Insurance in the United States, p. 7. 
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features of the system correspond to standards previously recom- 
mended by the Association. Representative advisory committees 
—called “ Community Labor Boards ’—have been set up through- 
out the country, an elaborate system of cooperation with state and 
city bureaus has been developed, a clearance division has been or- 
ganized to deal with applications for work and workers not filled 
by the local offices, Congress has appropriated a fund of $250,000 
for advancing transportation to war workers. The Employment 
Service has been made the central agency for finding employment 
for soldiers and war workers, so that it should be an essential fac- 
tor in the transition from war to peace industry. The service, 
however, has been created and financed not through an act of Con- 
gress but through the President’s war powers, and will, under pres- 
ent conditions, be largely disbanded at the end of the war. Steps 
should be taken at an early date putting the offices on a permanent 
basis, either by the Keating-Robinson bill now pending in Congress 
or by some similar measure. The Association assisted the Employ- 
ment Service in planning a training course for its employees and 
in working out a classification of occupations. In New York bills 
providing for additional offices up-state and for an office for negroes 
in New York City were supported, and the latter became law. 

Another contention of the Association’s which the war has veri- 
fied is the necessity of concentrating all placement work, as far 
as possible, in the public employment bureau system. Competitive 
bidding of contractors and the activities of commercial employment 
agencies had increased shifting on war work to such an extent and 
so disorganized production that, beginning August 1, by order of 
the President all war contractors were required to hire unskilled 
help through the Employment Service. 


The federal administration has also emphasized still another 
point in the Association’s program of unemployment prevention, 
the starting of public works in time of depression, as a method 
of decreasing unemployment during the readjustment from war 
to peace. This policy was urged on the principal cities of the coun- 
try by the War Labor Policies Board, and on a national scale by 
President Wilson in his December message to Congress. Unfor- 
tunately, state machinery to start work of this kind is ready only 
in Pennsylvania. 
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Women’s WorkK 

A lively interest in the problems of women’s work continues, 
year in and year out. The secretary attended conferences on the 
New York legislative program for 1918 and spoke at a hearing in 
favor of the pending minimum wage bill. Support was also ex- 
tended to a measure limiting women’s hours on steam and electric 
railroads and to one reducing daily hours from nine to eight. The 
gains of the year were confined, however, to regulation of the hours 
of women messengers, though a vicious bill weakening the regula- 
tion of hours in restaurants was defeated. In preparation for the 
1919 legislative session the secretary has attended several confer. 
ences upon the details of drafting a minimum wage bill. 

Help was given to Georgia women in an effort to secure laws 
regulating working hours and sanitary conditions, but the bills were 
not successful. In preparation for 1919, a woman’s hour law 
has been recommended for North Dakota and a minimum wage 
law suggested. Minimum wage and night work laws have been 
sent to Connecticut and a draft of an hours’ bill recommended to 
the Illinois Industrial Survey Commission, created by the Illinois 
legislature to study the condition of women in industry. Sugges- 
tions for legislation and a comparison of legislation in different 
states have been sent to an interested group in Indiana. 

Reports on pending legislation for women and children were 
supplied monthly through the winter to the Y. W. C. A. and Girls’ 
Protective League magazines. Exhibit material on women’s work 
was prepared for the Y. W. C. A. war work drive and for a con- 
vention of women physicians. Three articles on women’s work 
appeared in Life and Labor, the organ of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. One of these, “ War Work of English 
Women,” was reprinted in Readings in the Economics of War, pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The secretary conferred with the New York Industrial Commis- 
sion, by invitation, on a code for the prevention of anthrax, and 
on the dangerous trades code later adopted. He was on the pro- 
gram committee for the New York Safety Congress, attended 
several meetings to assist in planning the program, and presided 
over a session. Supplementary to the secretary’s report on anthrax, 
published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
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study of cases throughout the country was continued, and close 
touch was kept with developments in the disinfection of hides and 
wool in this country and abroad. The increasing occurrence of 
non-occupational cases of this disease, through infected shaving 
brushes, has brought its dangers more keenly home to the general 
public. At the request of the Richmond School for Social Workers 
information and the draft of a bill for removing dust from grinding 
wheels was sent to Virginia, where it was enacted. 

Since the federal law seeking to forbid the products of child 
labor from being carried in interstate commerce has been de- 
clared unconstitutional, it is interesing to note the turning of the 
federal administration and the National Child Labor Committee 
to the taxation method of regulation. A clause in the new reve- 
nue bill, imposing a 10 per cent tax on the net profit of concerns 
employing child labor, has just passed the Senate.2 Taxation was 
first utilized for the protection of labor in 1912 by the Association 
for Labor Legislation in wiping out “ phossy jaw.” 


Hours 


Preparatory to the 1919 legislative sessions, one day of rest 
in seven bills have been prepared, on request, for Minnesota, 
Rhode Island, and Washington, and sent out elsewhere. A New 
York bill supported by the Association, limiting night work in 
bakers, failed to pass. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Association has been consulted regarding the consolidation 
of the various bureaus of labor law administration in Massachusetts 
by the supervisor of administration, who was ordered by the legis- 
lature to report on the subject to the 1919 session. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Many hours weekly are devoted by the office staff to answering 
the hundreds of inquiries on subjects connected with labor legis- 
lation and industrial conditions. An information file in which all 
such material is classified proves a great time-saver whenever the 
same question recurs, as is frequently the case. Information on 
labor conditions and the work of the Association was supplied visit- 


°This measure was signed by President Wilson February 24, 1919, 
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ing official Japanese and Belgian investigating commissions. As 
for several years past, the articles on labor, labor legislation, and 
unemployment during 1918 were prepared for the American Year 
Book. 

Many speeches were made during the year by the secretary 
and members of the staff, in addition to the secretary’s lectures at 
five colleges. Two lectures were given at Mt. Holyoke to a group of 
women preparing. to be industrial health specialists, and one at 
Columbia to an employment managers’ training course, both courses 
under government auspices. In connection with Association work 
the secretary traveled 14,515 miles during the year. 

The secretary served on the industrial relations and social in- 
surance committees and on the board of trustees of the City Club 
of New York, on the executive board of the Committee on Pre- 
vention of Blindness—with special reference to wood alcohol poison- 
ing—and on the executive committee of the American Institute of 
Social Science. He is a member of the committee of executives of 
social workers’ organizations, called together to discuss how the 
war-time gains in social work can be maintained, with a view to 
working out a reconstruction program. 


ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


As a measure of war economy and paper conservation Associa- 
tion publications were reduced to the lowest possible limits in 1918. 
Yet it proved necessary to print 59,560 copies of twelve different 
pamphlets in addition to the AMERICAN Lazor LEGISLATION ReE- 
view and 18,000 copies of six blanks and announcements for use in 
the membership work. Of three more issues of the four-page 
special bulletins, Labor Laws in Wartime, 35,000 copies were 
printed. During the year 14,200 copies of the REvrEw were issued. 
The January number gave the proceedings of the 1917 annual 
meeting; June, the second national conference of health insurance 
commissioners; September, the review of 1918 labor legislation; 
December, “ Foundations for Reconstruction.” Ninety-eight press 
stories were sent to medical, labor, and general newspapers in 1918. 
Seventeen different circular letters, to the number of 7,662 copies, 
were sent out in legislative campaigns. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The loyalty and interest of the members of the Association were 
reflected in the remarkable way in which its membership was sus- 
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tained and even slightly increased through a year of war. The 
total paid-up membership was 3,104, in comparison with 3,090 at 
the end of 1917. In 1918 there were 2,518 renewals and 586 new 
members; in 1917, 2,467 renewals and 623 new members. Peace 
and the reconstruction movement have greatly stimulated enroll- 
ment, for of the new members 259 have joined since November 1, 
in contrast to 56 in the last two months of 1917—a fact which 
points toward the advisability of extending membership campaigns 
in 1919. 

During the year the number of members resigned or deceased 
was 207. There were 345 members in arrears at the end of the 
year, nearly 50 per cent of whom had belonged to the Association 
only one year previously. Similar figures for 1917 were 251 and 
270. 

Membership letters, like all other printing, were curtailed as a 
war measure. Copies of forty different circular letters were sent 
out during the year to the number of 38,658, of which fifteen, 
numbering 19,575 copies, were addressed to non-members, while 
the remainder went to members of the Association. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 
TwELvE Montus Enpinc DeceMser 31, 1918 


Balances January 71,4918) pers cashapookye sen seats 3 sleet $6,775.98 
Receipts: 
Membership ‘contributionss. »... 4.00. 4s «== sees $32,001.75 
Sale cof. litetaturete tates yoo aoe ee eee 260.29 
Mascellaneous: 2. tee see oer a. ote cee eee 26.00 
0228804 
$39,064 .02 
Disbursements: 
Salaries : 
FN GMministratlive .. els <t-awiels soeiceeise ire melee $16,542.14 
Stenographic and “clericalt oa... eos caee ae 4,290.90 
Printing and engraving: 
cml geil. REVIEW (and reports. as neue eee 1,733.48 
Gircnlars enclosures 16tC..) ce awl. csrteahe Aces 1,204.84 
ap et Se see tossu-dui sca annyele wae iat uetatertar east oe aes 647 .33 
IRC AKT Sy deer ap to OBE GR Co at 2,329.29 
Renita seme te anes oe sols ah ne Meee ae er 1,650.32 
UPA VeliN TEX PCNSES YT ai g5rsii ous etch stele cleple aie 934.95 
Books clippings: fe. <.5 » iactie wats eae ee 111.61 
Stationery and office supplies.........:........ 639.92 
Telephone and telegraph......................- 321.46 
OM icevexDensey screens od seit tein ae te 313.48 
Dues, International Ass’n for Labor Legislation 255.97 
Hreight-and express... ovwen satesteaio sea eee 12.00 
Miscellanieougs . .is.s0% anteactee erate warts Site cmeree 364.53 
31,352.22 
Balance, December 31, 1918, per cash book.................... $7,711.80 


We have audited the cash receipts and disbursements of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation for the year ending December 31, 1918, 
as stated by its records, and we certify that the above statement is a correct 
summary of the transactions for the period as shown by the cash book. 
The receipts for 1918 recorded in the cash book were deposited with banks 
to the credit of the Association, and all disbursements of cash, except 
certain petty cash expenditures, which were approved by a responsible offi- 
cial, were supported either by properly receipted vouchers or by cancelled 
checks bearing the endorsement of the payee. The cash balance at Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, was verified by us. 

Prick, WATERHOUSE & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 


Additional Endorsements of Health 
Insurance 


The steady growth of the movement for workmen’s health in- 
surance legislation is nowhere better evidenced than by the numer- 
ous endorsements by public spirited Americans whose practical ex- 
perience and study put them in close touch with health problems. 
Among striking statements hitherto unpublished in these pages are 
_ the following: 


Economists and Statisticians 

Romanzo Adams, Professor, Economics, University of Nevada: “I 
am convinced that social insurance is an expression not only of humani- 
tarian sentiments but a means to genuine social economy. Ordinarily the 
laborer is not able to bear the financial burden of sickness and consequently 
he often receives inadequate care resulting in loss of life or permanent 
impairment of earning power. This constitutes a loss for society just as 
truly as for the man and his family. Much of this loss could be prevented 
through a system of social health insurance.” 

Frank A. Fetter, Professor, Economics, Princeton University: ‘“ The 
evidence of European countrjes indicates that health insurance is the most 
fundamental and useful of all the forms of social insurance, more so even 
than accident compensation which has earlier aroused public interest in 
America.” 

James H. Tufts, Professor, Philosophy, University of Chicago; Chair- 
man, Illinois Committee for Social Legislation: “There is certainly the 
serious question as to whether some form of insurance is not one of the most 
effective means of promoting health. This is certainly to be said: That 
whatever obliges us to take account of the actual facts of disease, of the 
actual need of better treatment, is likely to prove the first step toward 
remedy.” 


Employers and Financiers 

Henry Alexander, President, Henry L. Hughes Co., New York City: 
“As a manufacturer responsible for the welfare of several hundred capable 
and loyal employees, I want to see health insurance legislation put upon the 
statute books. No other measure now under discussion will contribute so 
powerfully to the health and prosperity of industry, workmen, and the state.” 

Arthur Capper, The Arthur Capper Publications, Topeka, Kansas; 
Congressman from Kansas: “Health insurance should prove most 
invaluable as an additional safeguard for the workingman’s family when 
sickness impairs his earning capacity. It is a good investment which should 
be most earnestly considered by every wage-earner.” 

Howell Cheney, Cheney Brothers’ Silk Mills, South Manchester, 
Conn.: “Loss of earning power from industrial injuries is only one, 
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and a minor cause of loss of earning power. Disease and death must in- 
evitably impair the earning power of every worker; industrial injuries that 
of a very few. If there are sound economic reasons for compelling an 
insurance of one, why not of them all?” 

Fritz Kaufmann, Smith & Kaufmann, New York City: “ Employers 
interested in the welfare of their working men and women must realize the 
inevitability of workmen’s health insurance. I am strongly in favor of the 
health insurance Dill.” 

Sam A. Lewisohn, Adolph Lewisohn & Sons, New York City: “It is 
of first importance that without destroying initiative the state provide means 
of safeguarding and conserving the individual. One of the most important 
fields for providing such safeguards has been left uncovered, and that is the 
field of social health insurance. There is no more important question in our 
reconstruction program.” 


Jurists and Attorneys 

George Gordon Battle, Former District Attorney, New York City: 
“During these momentous and critical times it is the imperative duty of all 
citizens, in my opinion, to see that this [health insurance] legislation, justly 
demanded by the working men and women of our country, shall be enacted 
in the different states.” 

Thomas L. Chadbourne, Counsellor at Law, New York City: “Five 
years ago we had a legislature that distinguished itself by adopting workmen’s 
compensation for accidents. The present legislature now has the opportunity 
to win for itself equal credit for constructive, humane action by passing the 
health insurance legislation so strongly urged by our governor.” 

Morris L. Ernst, Attorney, New York City: “‘ Failure to receive 
compensation because of either accident or ill health spells the same thing to 
a worker. To overcome the present illogical discrimination in favor of acci- 
dent and against sickness is the function of health insurance. Health insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation for accident are founded upon principles 
so identical that the success which has accompanied the latter assures the 
satisfaction of the public upon the acceptance of the former.” 

William Draper Lewis, Dean, Law School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania: “A country can be no richer than its man-power. Man-power 
largely depends upon health. To conserve health is therefore a_ social 
responsibility. There is no more sound method of meeting losses than 
through the application of the principle of insurance. I firmly believe that 
social health insurance will do more toward meeting the sickness problem 
than any other single measure.” 

Schuyler M. Meyer, Attorney, New York City, Former Member New 
York Legislature: “TI have been an advocate of compulsory health 
insurance for the past seven years. I was fortunate enough to be in London 
at the time the British act went into effect.” 


Labor Representatives 
Charles C. Bradley, Secretary, American Wire Weavers’ Protective 
Association: .“ Knowing that it is the hardest thing in the world to get a 
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sick man with a family to go home, but that he will stay on when he is 
physically unable to do justice to his work in order that his family may not 
suffer through his wages being stopped, I think health insurance legislation 
is one of the best things that can ever be done for the workers.” 

Thomas J. Curtis, Vice-President, New York State Federation of 
Labor: “ The organized wage-earners of this state have gone thoroughly 
into this question of compulsory workmen’s health insurance and we are 
solidly for it.” 

Charles P. Ford, Secretary, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers: “A broad plan of health insurance is absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of industry and protection of the workers.” 

Thomas E. Ryan, Chairman, New York State Legislative Board, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: “I think the 
provisions contained in [the New York health insurance bill] are commend- 
able because it provides relief and protection to employees engaged in indus- 
trial work in the event of accident, sickness or death, and one of the most 
important features of the proposed act is that the employer must pay a 
portion of the cost of maintaining such insurance.” 


Physicians and Nurses 


S. Josephine Baker, M.D., D.P.H., Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
Department of Health, New York City: “ Health insurance is not only 
an act of justice for the worker but the participation of the employer in this 
responsibility for the health of his employees will undoubtedly lead to better 
working conditions and a greater demand for wise sanitary and hygienic 
legislation.” 


L. Blumgart, M.D., New York City: “As a member of the medical 
profession I wish to place myself on record as in favor of health insurance. 
During experience in dispensary and hospital practice I became convinced 
of the need for more constructive medical service and of the undesirability 
of pauperizing people before offering them health.” 

A. C. Burnham, M. D., New York City: “ Far-seeing physicians 
realize that health insurance will make for increased efficiency in the practice 
of medicine, and a diminution in the number of cases of preventable disease.” 

Hills Cole, M.D., New York City: “ As chairman of the special com- 
mittee on health insurance of the American Institute of Homeopathy (the 
national organization of homeopathic physicians), as a member of a State 
Homeopathic Medical Society, and as managing editor of the North American 
Journal of Homeopathy, 1 desire to place myself on record as heartily in 
favor of compulsory health insurance.” 

Ella Phillips Crandall, Executive Secretary, National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing: ‘“ Public health nurses look to health insur- 
ance to make available, to all, the benefits of preventive and curative med- 
icine, hitherto available to only a small proportion of the people of this 
country.” 


J. Richard Kevin, M.D., Member, New York State Board of Charities, 
President Kings County Medical Society: “The more I study health 
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insurance, the more convinced I become that it is in the best interests of the 
workingmen, the physicians, and the industries of this state.” 


James P. Warbasse, M.D., New York City: “The United States, 
should adopt health insurance to take us out of the category of backward 
nations. This measure has long since passed the experimental stage, and is 
now a well-recognized means of promoting a better social justice.” 


William Weed Van Baun, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.: “ Compulsory 
health insurance will benefit the poor and the thriftless. The American 
Institute of Homeopathy should be prepared and ready to share the full 
responsibility in framing these bills and throw behind the efforts of our state 
societies the entire influence and resources of the institute.” 


Public Officials 


F. Spencer Baldwin, Manager, New York State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance Fund: “In 1910 only one state had adopted the work- 
men’s compensation law. It is now a law in thirty-eight states. The next 
logical step in improving health conditions among the working people and 
reducing the waste and cost now caused by sickness is the passage of health 
insurance legislation.” 


L. A. Halbert, General Superintendent, Kansas City, Missouri, Board 
of Public Welfare: “Our workmen’s compensation laws comprise an 
important achievement in covering misfortune with insurance. Sickness, 
unemployment and old age will all be covered by the same method in the 
near future.” 


Medill McCormick, Senator from Illinois: “This country must 
shortly address itself in earnest to the establishment of social insurance 
against dependency due to ill health or old age.” 

Alfred E. Smith, Governor of New York: “ Nothing is so devastating 
in the life of the worker’s family as sickness. The incapacity of the wage- 
earner because of illness is one of the underlying causes of poverty. Now 
the worker and his family bear this burden alone. The enactment of a health 
insurance law, which I strongly urge, will remedy this unfair condition. 
Moreover, it will result in greater precautions being taken to prevent illness 
and disease, and to eliminate the consequent waste to the state therefrom. It 
will lead to the adoption of wider measures of public health and hygiene and 
it will operate to conserve human life. The large percentage of physical 
disability disclosed by the draft shows how deeply concerned the state is in 
this matter. Proper provisions also should be made for maternity insurance 
in the interest of posterity and of the race. Other countries are far ahead 
of us in this respect, and their experience has demonstrated the practical 
value and economic soundness of these principles.” 


Nelle Swartz, Chief, Bureau of Women in Industry, New York State 
Industrial Commission: “From my industrial experience I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the biggest waste in industry comes through sickness. 


In my judgment, the only way in which this waste can be reduced to a mini- 
mum is through compulsory health insurance.” 
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Social Workers 
Frederic Almy, Secretary, Buffalo Charity Organization Society: 
“Since I first heard of health insurance, I have been an advocate. It would 
not only relieve sickness, but reduce its amount, just as compensation insur- 
ance has prevented accidents in addition to relieving them.” 


Emma B. Beard, President, Consumers’ League of New York State: 
“We who are interested in the welfare of women workers are particularly 
anxious that health insurance should be established in New York state.” 

Warren C. Eberle, Henry Street Settlement, New York City: “Asa 
neighborhood worker I feel that health insurance will mean in this state 
what it has meant in countries where it has been tried—a great decrease in 
wage loss and at the same time a lowered death rate.” 


Jacob S. Eisinger, Head Worker, University Settlement, New York: 
“ Health insurance is in line with new and broadest conceptions of community 
responsibility. It is a realization of our interdependence in terms of effective 
protection of human beings, the greatest asset of the state.” 


Mary Garrett Hay, Chairman, New York City Woman Suffrage Party: 
“As a part, and an important part, of the big health movement of the day, 
universal health insurance for workmen should be supported by every public 
spirited and every philanthropic citizen. It is enlightened common-sense to 
see that the workers of the country and the dependent members of their 
family are assisted through the crises of sickness, since such a course of 
action benefits not only the worker but by increasing his general efficiency 
benefits in the long run his employer and the business of which he is a part. 
Through such devices as health insurance, we shall be able to substitute for 
the charity that takes away the self-respect of the worker a justice that will 
be more to his liking. This insurance then is a part of the program of the 
New Age when the worker will receive more consideration from his employer 
and from the state. It has been tried out in several European countries 
and found to be advantageous. It should be speedily put into operation 
in our own land.” 


James Jenkins, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.: “As a practical worker among 
the poor sick, especially in tuberculosis work, and as secretary of the Medford 
Sanatorium for Working Men and Women, I am forced to the realization 
of the great need of health insurance.” 


Mrs. Irving Lehman, Chairman, Committee on Legislation, New York 
Section, Council of Jewish Women: “Health insurance will make loss 
of wages and extra expenses due to ill health a definite item in the budget 
that can be ascertained in advance, instead of an expense that cannot be esti- 
mated and that often determines whether a family is self-supporting or 
dependent. It will equalize and distribute the health hazard throughout the 
industry and throughout the individual’s life.” 

Lawson Purdy, General Director, Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York: “Under existing conditions, workmen’s health 
insurance will tend to accomplish two results: First, take care of the work- 
man and his family when he is ill, and, second, tend to bring about more 
efficient safeguards against disease. I think we must submit to an extension 
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of government activity for this purpose even though we might prefer to see 
the same result accomplished by private enterprise.” 

Mrs. John S. Rogers, President, Maternity Center Association, New 
York City: “Proper care during the period of pregnancy and confine- 
ment is so expensive that working women and wives of working men usually 
go without it. Our work has made us realize that the maternity insurance 
features of health insurance furnish the only practical and economic solution 
of this problem.” 

Mary K. Simkhovitch, Head Worker, Greenwich House, New York 
City: “The public school is America’s chief pride. A public health 
policy is equally necessary. The first step in such a policy should be the 
enactment of health insurance legislation.” 

Florence Simms, Executive Secretary, Industrial Committee, National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations: ‘“‘I feel it is abso- 
lutely essential that we insure the unskilled woman as well as all other 
workers against the fear of illness.” 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Summary of Findings. By Onto HEALTH AND OLp AGE INSURANCE 
Commission, Columbus, F. J. Heer Printing Co., 1919. 23 p. 


Summary of Findings. By PENNSYLVANIA HEaLttH INSURANCE 
CoMMISSION. 


Further evidence as to the ravages of sickness among wage-earners and 
the inadequacy of present methods of meeting the problems arising there- 
from in the great industrial states of Ohio and Pennsylvania is contained in 
the two latest reports from health insurance legislative investigating com- 
missions. 

The majority of the Ohio commission come out without qualification for 
universal health insurance on a mutual plan: 


“We find that the burden of sickness is heavy and that it falls with crush- 
ing force upon some people, causing economic distress and destitution and 
that the only way of distributing the burden is by means of insurance. We 
find that voluntary plans of health insurance distribute only a small fraction 
of the loss at present. Moreover, it does not appear likely that voluntary 
health insurance will ever be able to measurably solve the problem. The 
experience of the world does not warrant any hope that the problem can be 
solved except by a universal compulsory plan of health insurance. All of the 
leading European countries are solving the problem that way. 

“Health insurance should provide against the three losses, namely, loss 
of wages, cost of medical care and loss of earning power. A cash benefit 
should be given for an amount sufficient for the minimum necessities. Medi- 
cal care, including hospital, dental and specialists’ service and medicines 
should be provided. Opportunity for physical restoration and for vocational 
reeducation, when necessary, should be provided in cooperation with public 
agencies. A death benefit should also be provided for an amount not ex- 
ceeding $100. . . . 

“The cost should be divided between the employers and employees and the 
state should pay the costs of administration and provide adequate health pro- 
tection and hospital facilities. 

“The insurance should be carried by local carriers democratically adminis- 
tered. Establishment funds or mutual benefit funds and local public mutuals 
are approved as carriers. All extra hazards should be reinsured by the 
carriers in a state fund. Insurance organizations or companies organized 
for profit should not be permitted to be carriers. eae 

“The organization for medical care and the fixing of compensation for 
medical service of all kinds should be left to the state commission which 
administers the act, because of the necessity for adjustment from time to 
time to meet new conditions and because of the varying conditions throughout 
the state. It should be clearly understood, however, that one of the prime 
necessities of health insurance is adequate medical care.” 
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The Pennsylvania commission, which was handicapped by a very limited 
appropriation, was not able to make detailed inquiries into methods of meeting 
the sickness problem as well as into the extent and results of sickness among 
wage-earners. It declares: 

“The road from independence to dependence is being traveled every day 
in this state by hundreds of our fellow citizens. It is the state's responsibility 
to see that the problems of sickness are. reduced to a minimum. Your com- 
mission believes that the best way to close this sickness high road to poverty 
and dependency is to make available immediate and adequate medical care for 
sickness cases and to prevent the financial burden of sickness from falling 
entirely on the person least able to bear it—the sick wage worker. In some 
way this burden should be distributed among all wage workers, or shared by 
industry and by the community as a whole.” 


The commission asks to be continued for an additional two years with 
a more adequate appropriation, in order that it may examine into insurance 


plans. 
M, A. H. 


Is the Increasing Death Rate from “ Degenerative” Diseases Imagi- 
nary? By Evmer E. Ritrennouse. (Reprint from Journal 
of the American Institute of Homeopathy, November, 1918.) 
4 p. 


Attempts to discredit the facts as to the increasing death-rate among the 
middle-aged and from degenerative diseases meet in this pamphlet a con- 
clusive refutation. 

Mr. Rittenhouse shows that figures on the increasing death-rate were first 
collected in 1903 by John K. Gore, a life insurance actuary and associate of 
Frederick L. Hoffman's. Mr. Gore’s tables covered a forty-year period— 
1855 to 1895—in a group of American cities. They indicate a growing death- 
rate beginning with age forty and a 50 per cent increase in diseases of the 
heart, kidneys, and apoplexy combined. 

Mr. Hoffman’s later contentions to the contrary are disposed of by show- 
ing that many of his arguments are beside the point, and that the increase 
of 12.1 per cent in a single decade, which he dismisses as “inconsiderable,” 
would mean the loss of millions of lives during the twentieth century if the 
rate continues to increase unchecked. 

The claim of another insurance company statistician that the change in 
character of the population through immigration is the cause of the increase 
is refuted by pointing out that it is found also among native whites of native 
parentage. 

Mr. Rittenhouse sums up as follows: 

“In the matter under discussion, we are dealing with a group of important 
non-communicable diseases of the organs which bear the heaviest strain of 
life and by which our national vitality must be largely measured. The group 
of 1915 shows an increase in the death ratio over the group in 1910, 

“To prove that this increase is a statistical illusion figures must be pro- 


duced indicating with reasonable accuracy the number of deaths added to or 


taken from the group under consideration by any changes in the reporting 
or analysis. 


“To merely assert that it is imaginary proves nothing. 
To befog or confuse the issue by irrelevant discussion convinces no one. 
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“To intimate that only ‘qualified’ experts are competent to grasp and dis- 
cuss the subject is a handsome commentary upon the intelligence of the rest 
of humanity, but it leaves the question still open. 

“Obviously the burden of disproving these records is upon those who 
teach the people to disregard them, and not upon those who urge the public 
to heed their important lessons.” 


It would seem that persons opposing health insurance legislation on the 
ground that American health conditions are comparatively satisfactory would 
be forced, in the case of degenerative diseases at least, to shift their ground. 


The City Club of New York Reconstruction Program, 1919. By 
Tue City CLus or NEw York. New York, 1919. 12 p. 


Attractively introduced by quotations from both President Wilson and 
his recent presidential opponent, Charles E. Hughes, the City Club of New 
York makes a distinct contribution to the reconstruction movement in its 
program of measures in line with the club’s purnose of “improvement of 
economic and social conditions—to aid in securing permanent good govern- 
ment.” Establishment of workmen’s health insurance, old age retirement 
allowances, and unemployment insurance are urged, as well as improvement 
of the existing workmen’s compensation act. Public work to reduce unem- 
ployment, and maintenance of the federal employment service are recom- 
mended, together with minimum wage legislation, better housing and educa- 
tion, and a state study of democratic shop management. 


American Problems of Reconstruction. Edited:by Extisnua M. 
FrrepMAN. New York, Dutton, 1918. xxvi, 471 p. 


While British symposia on “reconstruction” after the war have been 
keeping the printing presses busy since 1916, American Problems of Recon- 
struction, published just before the armistice, represents the first and almost 
the only American effort of the kind. One misses in it the new note con- 
tained in many of the English articles, of production for the needs of the 
nation rather than for profit, and of cooperative effort which will secure 
each working citizen the essentials of a worth-while existence. What is 
probably the most fundamental and far-reaching of the projects discussed, 
Irving Fisher’s plan for stabilizing the dollar so as to prevent general fluctua- 
tions in purchasing power, was worked out by him some years before the 
war. 

The scope and point of view of the book are fairly well indicated by its 
four main divisions—‘ A Perspective of the Problem,’ “Efficiency in Pro- 
duction,” “Adjustments in Trade and Finance,” and “ Program—Monetary 
and Fiscal.” Aside from incidental references to the labor problem, such 
as George W. Perkins’ support of “actual profit-sharing,” only one of the 
twenty-four chapters deals mainly with labor questions. Under the title of 
“Capital, Labor and the State” Louis B. Wehle briefly outlines the strength- 
ening of organized labor’s position during the war, its participation in the set- 
tlement of trade disputes and other matters of war labor administration, 
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the alleged “conservatism” of opinion of the American Federation of 
Labor. As a “solution of the wage question” he looks to the reduction of 
irregularity in employment. 


Letters in Favor of State Insurance from Managers of State Funds 
to H. C. Chancellor, Representative, General Assembly, Mis- 
sourt. St. Louis, 1919. 24 p. 


During the agitation before the Missouri legislature for a state work- 
men’s compensation insurance fund an energetic representative sent a ques- 
tionnaire to all of the states that had such funds. The answers here pub- 
lished constitute an overwhelming endorsement of state funds. The ques- 
tion, “Has your state fund been successful?” was unanimously answered 
“yes,” and conversely a unanimous “no” was given to the question, “Is 
there any considerable sentiment among the parties directly affected by 
your law for the abolition of the state fund?” In response to a query, “ Are 
you in favor of making it exclusive?” Pennsylvania replied that such action 
would save her employers about $3,000,000 a year, Maryland that intrinsic 
superiority would eventually make the state fund exclusive, and others that 
they could see no good argument for anything else. No state found evidence 
of political manipulation, and all gave reports to show actuarial solvency. 
Every state found the state fund more economical than private insurance, 
the estimates of saving ranging from 10 to 50 per cent. All declared that 
claims were settled promptly, some volunteering that state fund settlements 
were much quicker than those by commercial companies. The question “ Do 
you regard it as socialistic?” brought forth some indignation, and denial 
from all. Two said they considered it merely “good business.” Several 
added that where the state compels employers to take out insurance it is 
only fair to provide it at cost. 

Perhaps the most striking fact was brought out in answer to the last 
question, “ Please answer any criticisms.” Not a single criticism is recorded 
(with the exception of those concerning scale of compensation, etc., which 
do not bear on the state fund issue) save those made by the interests which 
most fear and hate state funds—the commercial insurance companies whose 
abuses state funds were designed to correct. 

I) Sees 


Reasons for State Managed Insurance for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. By WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, 
Missouri STATE FEDERATION oF Lazor. St. Louis, 1919. 8 p. 


A brief resumé of the facts and arguments which led the Missouri Fed- 
eration of Labor to seek a state workmen’s compensation insurance fund. 


Health and the State. By WitttaAM A. Brenp. London, Constable, 
1917. xi, 354 p. 


Health and the State is written to expound the thesis that: “Wherever 
effort to improve public health has failed, it has not been the fault of medi- 
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cal science, but of legislators and administrators who have misunderstood 
that science, or have failed to appreciate the difficulties and conditions under 
which they proposed to apply its teachings.” In an examination of British 
institutions affecting public health, Brend criticizes the health insurance act, 
the burden of his complaint being that the law was not subjected to sufficient 
medical inquiry before it was passed. While this criticism is to some extent 
justified, most of his suggestions as to lines of inquiry which might have 
been undertaken—such as an investigation into excess sickness among women, 
and a study of the adequacy of hospital facilities—are made with an entire 
lack of appreciation that it was only the experience under health insurance 
which revealed the deplorable condition that previously had passed unob- 
served. He profits by hindsight. 

Although in matters of social policy Brend has not advanced beyond the 
stage of viewing as poor relief the cash benefits of insurance systems to 
which the workers contribute half the cost, he nevertheless recognizes their 
value. 

Of the actual administration of the act Brend has little to say and he 
does not even suggest its repeal. His examination is directed solely to prove 
that without expert medical advice health insurance, among other measures, 
contains weak points, and thereby he aims to demonstrate the need for a 
ministry of health. 

OxSieu: 


The Human Machine and Industrial Efficiency. By FReEperic S. 
Ler. New York, Longmans, Green, 1918. vi, 119 p. 


This little volume is another reinforcement, from the standpoint of indus- 
trial efficiency, of the case for short hours and good working conditions, 
emphasis being placed on the physiological basis of fatigue. A short treatise 
of this kind, brief, clear, and packed with valuable facts, comes only from 
the fulness of long experience. Important additions to our knowledge of 
the beneficial effect on output of short hours and proper rest periods are 
made from the unpublished studies of the United States Public Health 
Service in American munition factories by a committee of experts, of which 
the author was executive secretary. It is to be hoped that the book will be 
widely read by progressive factory managers, in which case it should have 
an important effect in bettering factory conditions. It may likewise serve 
as an arsenal of arguments for well-considered protective labor laws. 


Instincts in Industry. By Orpway TEeap. New York, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1918. 222 p. 


This is a popular brief account apparently written for the purpose of 
interesting employers in some fundamental aspects of the physchology of the 
workers. The industrial world has been remarkably obtuse in its reluctance 
to penetrate “the other fellow’s point of view” and all that it implies in 
basic aims, aspirations and emotions. In analyzing the humble instincts, Mr. 
-Tead succeeds in individualizing the workers. From an understanding of 
individual hopes, fears and reactions, he seeks clues to mass reaction to 
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industrial provocations. For the reader the commodity—“ labor ”—is trans- 
formed into terms of living, struggling, human beings, protecting their fami- 
lies, seeking the favor of the opposite sex, craving recreative relaxation, 
finding joy in creative accomplishment where it does not interfere with 
underlying obligations. 


Fair Play for the Workers. By PEercy STicKNEY Grant. New 
York, Moffat, Yard, 1918. 368 p. 


Intended to interpret the point of view of the wage-earner on such sub- 
jects as the war, the courts, and present-day industrial conditions, to the 
well-to-do conservative. Full of stimulating and thought-provoking instances 
drawn from a wide range of reading and experience, which are well cal- 
culated to persuade readers that the present labor unrest has other causes 
besides “ original sin.” 


Economic Development of Modern Europe. By FREDERIC AUSTIN 
Occ. New York, MacMillan, 1918. xvi, 657 p. 


In these days, when the American people are for the first time playing 
an active part in European affairs, The Economic Development of Modern 
Europe, though probably meant to serve primarily as a college text-book, 
contains much of interest to the general reader, and much not previously 
brought together in a single volume. While the book also contains a brief 
outline of European industrial development up to the beginnings of the fac- 
tory system, a comprehensive account of agriculture, trade and industry 
since 1815, and a history of the rise of organized labor and of the Socialist 
movement, the sections to which most readers of the AMERICAN LaBor LEcIs- 
LATION Review will probably turn are those dealing with labor legislation 
and social insurance. The widespread development of social insurance 
against sickness, old age and unemployment in every industrial country can 
but rouse comparisons with America, where though compensation for ac- 
cidents has been adopted by thirty-eight states in eight years, we are just 
beginning the serious consideration of health insurance. The better acquaint- 
ance with European standards, gained from such books as this and fostered 
by the present international situation, can but result in stimulus to health 
insurance and other essential protective labor legislation. 


FIDDLESTICKS! You Tatk 
| AS THOUGH THIS WAs THE 
POOR HOUSE? PUT ON A 
COUPLE OF EXTRA PLATES 
ANY WAY AND OPEN A CAN 
OF SARDINES OR SOMETHING * 
IT WONT HURT THE REST OF 
US TO EATA LITTLE LESS ANY= 


GEE! WONDER 


BUT WE 
HAVNT SNY MORE 
THAN ENOUGH ‘TO 
} GO “ROUND AS 


f 


IF YOU HAVEN’T A PLACE FOR THEM, MAKE ONE 


(Copyright, 1919, New York Tribune, Inc.) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
OVE ie features of the social readjustment now pressing 


insistently for action by states and nation include the intelligent legis- 
lative development everywhere of protective standards of health and safety 
for the workers, the conservation of our labor resources, employment for 
all, and a larger measure of industrial democracy. 

With peace at hand, and a restlessness among peoples that is inevitable 
in times of vast civic and economic change, there is manifested on all sides 
a keener realization that social justice is the best insurance against social 
unrest. 


Of unusual interest to America is the decision of the Peace Conference 
that the first official annual international labor conference is to be held in 
Washington next October. The questions to be considered—eight hour 
workday, unemployment, maternity care, conditions of employment for 
women and children, and the extension and application of the International 
Conventions adopted at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night work for 
women employed in industry and the prohibition of the use of white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches—all constitute a most reasonable 
program for preliminary constructive action of world-wide import in the 
ever-widening field of protective legislation for labor. 


American thought, American experience, American ideals will be called 
upon for their best and most disinterested contribution to the perpetuation 
of these just and moderate standards of life and labor for our own and the 
rest of the world’s workers. 


The complete text of the Report of the Commission on International 
Labour Legislation as presented to the Peace Conference, and the “labor 
clauses’ as finally incorporated in the peace treaty but not yet officially 
available for publication here, will appear in the September number of the 
REVIEW as supplementary to the discussion of international labor protec- 
tion in the light of American contributions and institutions, which appeared 
in the March number. 


Even more immediately interesting in the United States than the his- 
torical significance of this document—and its relation to the approaching 
international conference in Washington—is its basic recognition of social 
responsibility for the welfare of working men and women. This crystalliza- 
tion of certain minimum standards of labor protection in the world’s 


consciousness should make the duty more clear, the way still easier, for 
progressive industrial nations to continue advancing along the lines of 
scientific constructive legislation which, in conserving labor, enhances 
production, as the emergency of war fully demonstrated. It also serves 
to free enlightened nations from the old fear of underselling and “dumping” 
of products made by cheap labor in backward nations. 


In this country, now almost completely covered by social insurance laws 
against industrial accidents, rapid and sure-footed progress is being made 
toward social insurance against sickness of wage-earners. 


The recent favorable action by the New York Senate on a compulsory 
health insurance bill including maternity benefits is encouraging evidence 
that the time is ripe for the adoption of this protective legislation in America 
—legislation that has long been in operation in two-thirds of the countries of 
Europe. The New York bill is here reprinted in lieu of a fourth edition 
of the Tentative Draft which was published and widely distributed in 
what came to be known as “the tall green pamphlet.” The story of 
this legislative campaign is also presented, with supporting data and edi- 
torials, as a helpful contribution to public and official consideration of health 
insurance in all industrial states. The comments of Mary Macarthur and 
Margaret Bondfield, two foremost women leaders of labor in Great Britain 
now visiting in this country, on the superiority of the American health 
insurance proposals over the still-unperfected British act are particularly 
illuminating. 


Two measures of especial urgency that our national legislature is called 
upon to enact are the bills to establish on a permanent adequate basis a 
national-state Employment Service and to extend the scope of existing 
federal-state institutions for vocational education so as to include the 
crippled victims of industrial accidents—a much larger army than the 
maimed soldiers and sailors who are now finding “salvation through work.” 
The United States Senate has already acted favorably on the latter meas- 
ure by passing the Smith-Bankhead bill. 


The workers who have served loyally in factories and workshops, as well 
as in the trenches, are demanding the hard-won fruits of democracy. They 
will not be denied industrial democracy, which is the only enduring founda- 
tion for political democracy. The burning question to which all liberal- 
minded citizens must earnestly address themselves is whether short-sighted 
indifference is to be permitted to invite the way of violence, or whether 
desirable changes are to be achieved through orderly, constructive and truly 


representative processes. 
JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


National-State Employment Service 


OUTLINE OF A Britt Unanimousty ApopreD BY OFFICIAL 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON FOR 
SUBMISSION TO CONGRESS 


A PRACTICABLE MEASURE 


NACTMENT of a law establishing the Federal-State Employ- 

ment Service on a unified, adequate and permanent basis, is one 
of the most urgent duties of the present Congress. 

Pending bills (Kenyon-Nolan; S. 1442—H. R. 4305) provide 
for such a service. They meet a situation that has become in- 
creasingly serious since the last Congress failed to take proper ac- 
tion. Indeed, even the relatively smail sum inserted in the last 
deficiency bill, to keep existing facilities in operation for a time, had 
to be sacrificed because a parliamentary point was made that the 
service was not specifically authorized by law. Further delay in 
adopting the necessary legislation will endanger all the machinery 
thus far developed to meet a vital industrial need. 

Danger signals of impending “bread lines” have already been 
flashing in many parts of the country. The rapid demobilization 
of soldiers and sailors and workers on war contracts threatens to 
bring about serious Unemployment. 

No measure of social readjustment is more pressing than that 
of providing jobs for all. 


Permanent Service Needed 

Public works undertaken at once by nation, states and muni- 
cipalities will help in averting unemployment crises by creating new 
demands and opportunities for labor. They will also serve as a 
continuing “buffer” between fat industrial periods and lean. 

But there must always be machinery for labor distribution. This 
was provided for war purposes by expansion of the United States 
Employment Service through Executive Order. Unless Congress 
takes action promptly to put this service on a permanent, well-sus- 
tained footing, the end of the war will find the United States in 
the same situation as did the beginning—lacking that proven essen- 
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tial to industrial efficiency and stability, a comprehensive national 
system of public employment bureaus. 

President Wilson’s message to Congress, May 20, 1919, gave 
recognition to the immediate and imperative necessity of legislation 
to meet the employment problem—particularly for soldiers and 
sailors—by opening up opportunities for land settlements and “ by 
developing and maintaining upon an adequate scale the admirable 
organization created by the Department of Labor for placing men 
seeking work.” 

Legislation to extend and unify all labor exchange activities of 
the government and place them on an independent basis in the De- 
partment of Labor should provide for the centralized control, 
definite functions and uniformity of policy. that are first essentials 
of efficiency. 

The tragedy of past attempts to settle the employment problem 
was never more vividly revealed than in the unemployment crisis 
of 1913-14—all too soon forgotten! Only in time of depression 
has the public been interested, and then all efforts have been di- 
rected toward temporary relief, leaving practically no opportunity 
for constructive work. Since the Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion called the first national conference on unemployment in New 
York four years ago, when a resolution was adopted recommending 
such a Federal system as is now offered for the consideration of 
Congress, there have been scattering efforts in states and cities to 
provide at least sectional relief. But nothing capable of meeting 
the country’s requirements has yet been developed through legisla- 
tion. 

A Significant Conference 

Wartime experience with an emergency public employment 
service—which proved indispensable to successful industrial mobili- 
zation—should be a strong factor in commending this legislation to 
Congress now to meet the equally insistent requirements of peace. 
More than that, our past failures to grapple with the ever-recurring 
and distressing problem of unemployment must be an incentive to 
favorable action in these days of social stress and readjustment. 

Of immediate significance and promise was the action of the 
conference on unemployment called by the Department of Labor in 
April. After three days of discussion, with at times sharp clashes 
of opinion, the delegates representing the Governors of States and 
the Federal Employment Service unanimously agreed upon the 
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essential provisions of a bill which Congress will be called upon to 
pass to establish the Employment Service as a permanent, effective 
institution. The Kenyon-Nolan bills are based upon this outline, and 
were unanimously endorsed by the American Federation of Labor 
at the June, 1919, convention. 

Following is the outline agreed upon: 


OUTLINE OF A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR A NATIONAL EMPLOY- 
MENT SYSTEM 
(As unanimously adopted by delegates representing the Governors of States 
and the United States Employment Service, to a conference on employ- 
ment called by the Secretary of Labor and held at Washington, D. C., 
April 23, 24 and 25, 1919.) 

The United States Employment Service shall be continued as a per- 
| + manent bureau in the Department of Labor, to promote the establish- 
ment and maintenance of public employment offices for men, women and 
juniors. It shall be managed by a Director General, who shall be appointed 
by the President, and to assist in working out standards and policies for 
the operation of the employment system of the Nation, an advisory board 
may also be appointed by the President. A woman Assistant Director Gen- 
eral shall be appointed by the Secretary of Labor to have general supervi- 
sion of all matters relating to the employment of women, and there shall 
be such other assistants and employees in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act. 


It shall be the province and duty of the said bureau, under the direc- 
Fils tion of the Secretary of Labor, to establish and maintain a system of 
employment offices in the States which do not maintain an employment 
service, and, in the States which do maintain such a service, to aid as here- 
inafter provided, in the development thereof, and in addition, to co-ordinate 
the public employment offices throughout the country by furnishing informa- 
tion as to labor conditions, by maintaining a system for clearing labor be- 
tween the several States and by establishing and maintaining a uniform 
policy and procedure. 
For the use of the Service there shall be appropriated annually a 
3, sum of money from which a specified amount may be used by the Sec- 
retary of Labor for maintaining the offices and staff of the Director Gen- 
eral, offices for clearing labor between the States and for inspection forces; 
of the balance of the appropriation, so much as shall be necessary shall in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Labor be allotted among the States on 
the basis of their respective populations, the unexpended balance remaining 
after such allotment has been made to be expended in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor as shall be required where necessary to supplement the 
Service maintained in the several States. 
When any State has made, or shall hereafter make an appropriation 
4. for the maintenance of a public employment service under State con- 
trol and which is maintaining or is prepared to maintain such an employ- 
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ment service in co-operation with the Federal Government, there shall be 
paid to the Treasurer of such State upon certificate by the Secretary of 
Labor for the benefit of the State employment system an amount not ex- 
ceeding the allotment for the State and equal to the amount which is 
appropriated by the State and its local subdivisions for such purpose, pro- 
vided that the amount so appropriated shall not be less than 25 per cent of 
the allotment on the basis of population made to such State, nor less than 
the amount expended by such State for public employment offices in the 
year 1918, such payment to be conditional upon the conduct of the State 
employment system in accordance with uniform rules and regulations and 
with the standards of efficiency prescribed by the Director General with 
the approval of the Secretary of Labor. 


During a period of two years the Secretary of Labor shall have 
5. authority to spend so much of the sum apportioned to the States as he 
may deem necessary in the respective States as follows: 

(a) In States where there is no State employment service in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a system of public employment offices. 

(b) In States where there is a State system of public employment 
offices, but which are not entitled to receive Federal funds under the 
provisions of paragraph 4, in maintaining a co-operative State and 
Federal system of public employment offices which shall be maintained 
by such officer or board and in such manner as may be agreed by and 
between the Governor of the State and the Secretary of Labor. 

That provision shall be made providing for the extension to the 

6. system of employment offices operated in conformity with the provi- 
sions of this bill and under the rules and regulations of the United States 
Employment Service the use of postoffice and postal facilities, including 
the franking privilege. 

“Surely,” it has been well said, “if the federal government is 
justified in spending hundreds of thousands of dollars in gathering 
information from which you and I can forecast the weather, it 
should spend as many millions as may be needed in assisting men 
and women, from the day laborer to those most highly trained, in 
finding where there may be chances to work for their own liveli- 
hood and the increase of the wealth of the nation. Next to the 
preservation of law and order, the establishment of universal educa- 
tion, the maintenance of currency and post-office systems, what 
greater duty rests on a government than the creation of a great 
national system of public employment offices which shall not only 
find jobs for the jobless, but will also stabilize conditions of employ- 
ment so that work may be more continuous and unemployment be 
reduced to a minimum.”’! 


* American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. IX, No. 1, March, 1919, p. 82. 


Vocational Rehabilitation for Industrial 
Cripples 


ConcrEss SHouLD Pass Promptty tHe SmirH-BaNKHEAD BILL 
(S. 18-H. R. 1206) For Recraiminc THE MarMepD 
Victims oF INDUSTRY 


“PEACE HATH ITS WOUNDS” 


Bae... again is called upon to pass the bill for vocational 
rehabilitation of crippled industrial workers, and their return 
to civil employment. 

Following hearings before congressional committees at which 
the Association for Labor Legislation, the American Federation 
of Labor and the National Association of Manufacturers partici- 
pated, the Smith-Bankhead bill was favorably reported by unani- 
mous vote at the last session. It did not, however, reach a roll-call 
in either house. 

This measure (S. 18-H. R. 1206) has been reintroduced in 
the present Congress and will be pressed for early passage. It 
proposes to turn the teachers, hospitals, equipment, and other facili- 
ties which have been developed to re-train military cripples for 
active life into a means of re-educating victims of industrial acci- 
dents for continued useful, self-sustaining occupations within the 
reach of their physical powers. 

The bill authorizes the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
to assist the various states in the vocational rehabilitation of their 
own crippled workers, and appropriates funds for matching state 
expenditures for this work, dollar for dollar. It embodies no new 
principle, new method, or new machinery. It merely enlarges the 
scope of the original Smith-Hughes Act, creating the Federal Voca- 
tional Board, and its recent extension to cover disabled soldiers and 
sailors, so as to provide also for crippled working men and 
women.1 


1For comprehensive presentation of this subject see American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4, December, 1918, p. 294; Vol. IX, No. 1, 
March, 1919, pp. 117-151. 
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There is urgent need for this legislation. At present there are 
more than 100,000 permanently incapacitated workers in the United 
States, who will find salvation through vocational rehabilitation, and 
this number is being increased at the rate of 11,500 yearly. 

“ We are casting valuable workers needlessly on the scrap heap,” 
says John Mitchell, former head of the United Mine Workers of 
America. “In my experience as Chairman of the New York In- 
dustrial Commission, which administers the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, I am brought face to face every day with the tragic con- 
sequences of our failure to make some provision for restoring to 
economic usefulness, self-assurance, and renewed interest in living, 
those victims of industry whose injuries have maimed or disabled 
them beyond all possibility of returning to their usual occupations. 
* * * For a time workmen’s compensation comes to the aid of 
the family. Then these benefits are exhausted. The little savings 
of years are swallowed up. The unfortunate man is entirely cut 
off in the prime of manly vigor from the work he knows so well 
how to do. He sees no occupation open to him. * * * His 
special knowledge of working processes gone to waste, he sinks 
under the weight of his misfortune * * * watching * * * 
the black shadow of destitution fall over his home.” 


And the duty of Congress to pass this bill without delay is well 
expressed in a recent editorial in Collier's: 


“We got out of the war rather easily, but our factories, rail- 
ways, and mines are still in the evil business of smashing bones, 
mutilating limbs, putting out eyes, poisoning bodies, and destroying 
vital organs. An empty sleeve is just as empty in blue denim as 
in khaki serge. There will be no end to this crippling until safety 
first has made much more of an impression on the great American 
spirit of hurry, carelessness and belief in luck. * * * 


“ Prompt action by Congress will go far to end one of the cruel- 
est features of our industrial system: our failure to give the crip- 
pled workman a fair chance at another job. We must make our 
factories safer for democracy, and industrial re-training for injured 


men is one of the ways to do it HELP GET THAT BILL 
PASSED.’”2 


?On June 21, 1919, the United States Senate passed the Smith-Bankh 
there is hope of early favorable action by the Howse’ of Representatives: ned ee 


Shame! 


(Editorial in “Forbes,” a Magazine of Business, New York) 


Wee. oh, why is it that all employers 
cannot learn to deal honestly with 

their workers? An official report 
reveals that not a few, but many, em- 
ployers in New York State treated most 
shamefully workers who were injured and 
who made a direct settlement under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. In- 
stance after instance is cited where 
employers falsified the description of the 
injuries received and made payment not 
one-quarter as large as the unfortunate 
workers were entitled to under the law. 
Bloomingdale Brothers, of New York, 
for example, had one worker to whom 
$74.96 was paid for an injury, whereas 
the amount fixed upon investigation was 
raised to $1,208. An Interborough Rapid 
Transit employee was paid less than $150, 
whereas $1,100 additional compensation 
was awarded when the case was ferreted 
out and investigated. The official report 
makes the startling allegation that, in 
cases where the law is administered by 
the insurance carriers instead of by the 
State Commission, “in 50 per cent. of 
such cases the claimant is underpaid.” 
Is it any wonder Bolshevists are bred 
among the rank and file of workers, when 
such heartless practices are indulged in 
by supposedly responsible concerns? The 
law ought to provide severe penalties for 
employers who thus cheat workers. What 
earthly business have employers to expect 
a square deal from their workers when 
employers themselves are guilty of such 
disgraceful acts? 


Some Lessons of the British Health 
Insurance Act 


Computsory Pian, Wit CommMercrtaAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Exc.Lupbep, Is EssENTIAL TO SUCCESS.—PROPOSALS IN 
AMERICA COMMENDED FOR AvorpING Derects Di1s- 

CLOSED BY ENGLISH EXPERIENCE 


DEMOCRATIC MANAGEMENT NECESSARY 


By Marcaret BonpFiEtp, London, England 
Assistant Secretary, National Federation of Women Workers of 


Great Britain, an Approved Society under the Health Insurance 
Act; Member of Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, and First Woman Fraternal Delegate 
from Great Britain to Convention of American 
Federation of Labor 


FTER experiencing the advantages of workmen’s health insur- 

ance in Great Britain since 1912, no group affected by this 
legislation—imperfect as it still is—would think for a moment of 
going back to the old conditions which preceded the adoption of 
the insurance Act. 

Perhaps the greatest immediate service of health insurance in 
England was its disclosure of hundreds of thousands of previously 
unreported and therefore unattended cases of illness. This legis- 
lation has opened the eyes of employers and wage-earners alike 
to the great need for preventive medicine and the development of 
an efficient public health service. 

Disclosure under the health insurance system of the large amount 
of occupational disease and tuberculosis which hitherto had been 
receiving the most inadequate recognition, has called attention to 
both working and housing conditions and has converted the physi- 
cians to the need of a unified health service. 

In organizing and coordinating the work of local committees 
great stress is now placed upon the election of their own representa- 
tives by the workers themselves. This, I am glad to see, is spe- 
cifically provided for in the bill which was passed by the New 
York Senate this year. 

The maternity benefit, a part of the insurance plan which was 
granted in response to an insistent demand by the women, has 
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stimulated the further development of maternity care under public 
health authorities. 

Physicians, who originally opposed the health insurance legisla- 
tion, later learned its advantages not only as a means of giving 
them greater opportunities to relieve physical distress but also as a 
method of certain payment for services rendered. Their incomes 
were in the majority of cases much increased. 

The greatest single misfortune in connection with the British 
health insurance law was the compromise which permits commer- 
cial insurance companies to serve in the capacity of approved socie- 
ties. Health insurance for wage earners should not be commer- 
cialized and I am pleased to learn that in American proposals on 
the subject all private, profit-taking elements are excluded. 

Plans in this country, I notice, have also avoided several other 
weaknesses of the British Act, and I am particularly glad to learn 
of the simplified system of records, the provision of specialist and 
institutional treatment and diagnostic equipment. 

Of course any system of social health insurance, if it is to be 
economically conducted for the benefit of all those who are in great- 
est need of this protection, must be universal, that is, compulsory 
in form. Any other proposal must be the result of lack of under- 
standing of the problem, or else due to insincerity. 

Social health insurance is a blessing to the many thousands who 
otherwise would be crushed below the poverty line as a result of ill 
health. 


American Health Insurance Bill Better 
Than British Act 


New York Measure, Proritinc sy ENGLIisH EXPERIENCE, Has 
AvoIDEp PitFALLts DiscLosep By SEVEN YEARS OF ACTUAL 
OPERATION UNDER Lioyp-GEorce Law 


AN AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT 


By Mary MacartTHur 
Secretary of the Women’s Trade Union League of Great Britain 
(From a Recent Interview) 


66 EALTH INSURANCE for wage-earners, including ma- 

H ternity benefits, must come along the lines of the bill now 
before the people of New York, rather than as a mere copy of our 
British law, if under American conditions it is to be truly democratic 
and completely successful.” 

Thus Miss Mary Macarthur, outstanding champion of the work- 
ing women and, girls of England, who is now in America, both 
urged caution and expressed approval when questioned as to her 
opinion of health insurance legislation. 

Miss Macarthur (who, as wife and mother, is Mrs. W. C. 
Anderson) is an important official in five great English labor organi- 
zations. Her husband was a prominent labor member of Parliament 
until his death a few months ago. 

“New York state is fortunate,” she said, “in having at hand 
our experience with health insurance in England and so avoiding 
certain pitfalls which our statesmen did not foresee. It must be 
confessed that we have met with some difficulties and dissatisfaction. 
Your bill seems to meet what we have found to be weak places in 
the plan.” 

She explained that her present mission in the United States is 
to travel widely, studying economic and social conditions. In con- 
versation, as in her public addresses, she meets inquiries with a 


positive assurance of her conviction that progress should be made 
through constitutional means. 
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“The workers have been promised a new world,” she declared, 
“and they mean to have that new world. I believe it should come, 
not by upheaval, but by both economic and parliamentary 
action. 

“Yes,” Miss Macarthur assured her caller, “I have studied the 
New York bill. In at least four conspicuous respects it is better 
than our law. Your provisions for local administration of the 
funds, for exclusion of commercial insurance companies, for medi- 
cal representation and for more liberal maternity benefits, are espe- 
cially excellent. We are endeavoring to improve the British law in 
just these respects.” 

Miss Macarthur must be conceded both the right and the ability 
to speak with authority. Coming into prominence some years ago 
as “leader of the girl chain makers ”—a woman of heart and refine- 
ment and intelligence who happened upon a first-hand under- 
standing of the oppressive conditions under which her little sisters 
of the poor were employed, and was moved to arouse the country 
to a sense of their wrong—she is today the recognized spokeswoman 
of the federated women wage-earners of England. 

As founder and general secretary of the National Federation of 
Women Workers, secretary of the Women’s Trade Union League, 
chairman of the Standing Joint Committee of Industrial Women’s 
Organizations and of the Workers’ Side of the Women’s Trade 
Union Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Munitions, honorary 
secretary of the Central Committee of Women’s Employment to 
the Local Government Board—as all these and more, Miss Mac- 
arthur has labored indefatigably to save her country from what 
she terms the national deterioration that results from cold. exploita- 
tion of women in industry. 

Throughout the war, and since the signing of the armistice, she 
has, both as trade union official and as editor of The Woman 
Worker, battled for protective standards of health, safety and con- 
ditions of employment for the 4,000,000 women and girls who took 
the places in industry of their husbands, brothers and sweethearts 
at the front. And for the men, too. She insists that low standards 
for any group of workers is bad for all workers—and for 
humanity. 

A question turning upon the “cost argument” caused Miss 
Macarthur to exhibit mild but unmistakably humorous wonderment. 
It might be interpreted this way: Is the “ appalling-cost-to-the- 
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taxpayer ” objection raised by interested opponents of health insur- 
ance really taken seriously in your country by citizens or legislators? 

“Your bill,’ she commented, smilingly, “spells out in so many 
words, almost primer words, that the cost of this cooperative, or 
mutual, insurance is to be contributed equally by employer and 
employee. The state’s share will be merely the cost of general 
administration, as in workmen’s compensation. How could that 
possibly be misunderstood or successfully misrepresented? ” 

As to the cost to workers and to industry, Miss Macarthur is 
positive that it will be far outweighed by the benefits. 

“Twenty cents a week to the wage-earner under this bill,” she 
asserted with quiet assurance, “is not a burden when one thinks of 
the liberal benefits it will make possible; not by any means all that 
the workers should rightly have, but still more liberal than we have 
in England. And New York employers, I am informed, have 
figured that their share will amount to about 1 per cent of the pay- 
roll—a small sum indeed when one considers the slackening of pro- 
duction that is now inevitable when workers who are sick or half- 
sick remain on the job and receive full wages. 

“ Our greatest mistake was in failing to appreciate, as you have, 
the necessity of local, mutual administration of the health insurance 
funds. American proponents of health insurance have been wise 
in avoiding bureaucratic administration such as we have in Eng- 
land, and recognizing the necessity of local supervision, which is 
truly the democratic way. There are serious difficulties in ad- 
ministering medical benefits to widely scattering country districts 
through central offices in London, and cruel injustices are pos- 
sible. 

“Your New York bill, in organizing health insurance funds by 
trades and establishments and by given localities, holds forth the 
advantage of mutual interest between employers and workers in 
preventive measures and in keeping overhead expenses of the funds 
at a minimum. 

“Prevention of ill health, and administrative economy, while at 
the same time providing liberal cash and medical benefits to sick 
wage-earners—that is the important consideration. Never dispense 
with the local, mutual form of organization, or permit it to be made 
the football of commercial insurance competition !” 

Adequate medical and nursing care for the sick wage-earners, 
Miss Macarthur insists, is the chief purpose of health insurance, 
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and to insure this the best interests of the medical profession must 
be protected. 

“ Many of our troubles with the doctors might have been averted 
in England,” she declared, “ had our Act given the medical profes- 
sion such privileges of representation as is proposed in New York. 
Particularly, I note, that the separation of the duties of the attend- 
ing physician from the duties of the medical officer who certifies to 
disability, as you propose, is one of the principal features recom- 
mended by the British Medical Association. This recommendation 
was made because our physicians at times found themselves in 
serious embarrassment when required to certify whether their own 
patients had recovered or were really so ill as to be still entitled to 
the health insurance benefits. 

“TI may also say here,” she added, “that the British Medical 
Association recently made an investigation of health insurance prac- 
ice in England and reported that the doctors, who had been opposed 
at the outset, are now after five years’ experience manifesting a 
remarkable unanimity of opinion in favor of health insurance legis- 
lation.” 

“In the New York campaign for a health insurance law,” Miss 
Macarthur was told, “the women workers have insisted upon ef- 
fective provisions for maternity care. Are they as well protected 
in this bill as under the English law?” 

“Far better,” she replied with enthusiasm. ‘“ Your provisions 
for medical and obstetrical care for all maternity cases, in addition 
to a cash benefit, constitute another important advance over our Act. 

“ The men who legislated for our women in 1911 thought $7.20 
in cash sufficient to cover a woman’s extraordinary needs during 
maternity! You have done splendidly to realize the absurdity of 
such an inadequate benefit and to propose giving both medical—and 
obstetrical—care and cash benefits; the latter for eight weeks to 
enable the working mother to stop her employment at this critical 
time.” 

Mothers should be spared from employment at the time of ma- 
ternity, for the sake of their own and their babies’ health, Miss 
Macarthur believes, but cash benefits then are indispensable for 
tiding them over the loss of earnings. 

“Tam surprised to learn,” she remarked, “that in New York 
and several other states, you in America still prohibit women from 
working for several weeks before and after childbirth, but that 
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heretofore you have wholly neglected to provide a fund out of 
which the barest necessaries may be furnished when their wages are 
thus cut off. Happily, that is an injustice that will be impossible 
under your health insurance measure.” 

Miss Macarthur’s final word was one of admonition that health 
insurance laws must be compulsory and cannot be wholly successful 
unless casualty companies operating for profit are excluded from 
participation. 

“Health insurance must be compulsory,” she said, “It cannot 
be effective and economical otherwise. In England we must set 
about excluding commercial companies before we can hope for 
complete success with our Act. It is a mistake to permit the plan 
to become commercialized. And I note with especial approval that 
your measure keeps this public system of health protection free 
from the menace of profit-taking casualty companies. 

“We in England, as pioneers,” Miss Macarthur concluded, 
“made many mistakes and omissions and have many details to 
correct. You in New York and elsewhere in the United States are 
to be congratulated on having before you, ready for adoption, a 
health insurance measure so well-matured and so superior to the 
still-unperfected British health insurance Act.” 


Personal Liberty and Compulsory Health 
Insurance 


66 HE British labor movement is well acquainted with the 

advantages of compulsory health insurance, and although 
the Lloyd-George act is in need of amendment to extend its pro- 
visions, organized labor in Great Britain is strongly in favor of 
this legislation as a result of its own practical experience during 
a period of seven years. It is now clearly recognized that universal 
protection against sickness, by the method of compulsory legis- 
lation, is both necessary and desirable. FEARS SOMETIMES 
EXPRESSED IN ADVANCE OF THE ADOPTION OF COM- 
PULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE, THAT THIS LEGISLATION 
MIGHT IN SOME WAY INTERFERE UNPLEASANTLY WITH 
THE PERSONAL LIBERTIES OF THE WAGE-EARNERS, HAVE 
PROVEN IN PRACTICE NOT WELL FOUNDED. Only through 
the medium of compulsory health insurance legislation can the 
cost of industrial sickness be collected from all of the parties 
concerned and be equitably distributed. A vast deal of distress 
among wage-earners can be prevented in no other way. And 
society in general benefits from provision for sickness care made 
during days of employment and health.”—S. FINNEY, M. P., 


Member of Executive Board of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain and Fraternal Delegate from the British Trades Union 
Congress to the June, 1919, Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Health Insurance Bill as Developed from 
“Tentative Drafts” 


Measure Passep sy New York SENATE, ADAPTED TO AMERICAN 
NEEDS AND ConpiITIONS WitTH Ai or ALL REpRE- 
SENTATIVE Groups AFFECTED 


A WELL-CONSIDERED PROPOSAL 


N NOVEMBER 1915 the American Association for Labor Legis- 

lation, after many meetings of its representative Social Insur- 
ance Committee and a long series of conferences with men earnestly 
desirous of evolving a system of workmen’s health insurance ap- 
plicable to American conditions, published its first Tentative Draft 
of an Act for Health Insurance. As a result of valuable criticism 
received from many sources during the next few months two fur- 
ther editions of the Tentative Draft were published. 

In 1916 Senator Ogden L. Mills introduced in the New York 
Senate a bill based on the third Tentative Draft. It was reintro- 
duced by him early in 1917. During the latter year several con- 
ferences were arranged with the Health Committee of the New 
York State Federation of Labor as a result of which the bill was 
much simplified to meet the trade union point of view. Involved 
administrative provisions were clarified. The state’s contribution, 
except for the cost of general supervision, was eliminated. Fra- 
ternal and trade union sick benefit funds were no longer included 
as part of the system. In order that greatest emphasis under 
social health insurance might be placed upon adequate medical care 
and prevention of sickness the cash benefits under health insurance 
were limited to $8 a week. The bill was broadened to cover all 
employees regardless of wages received. A clause was introduced 
specifically stating that workers shall be insured under the act with- 
out physical examination, and other minor changes were made. 
The bill as thus developed by the State Federation of Labor in con- 
junction with the Association for Labor Legislation and representa- 
tives of the various groups affected by this legislation, was intro- 
duced in 1918 by Senator Courtlandt Nicoll, successor to Senator 


Mills. 
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Early in the session of 1919 the health insurance bill was intro- 
duced in the New York legislature by Senator Davenport, a Republi- 
can, and Mr. Donohue, the Democratic leader in the Assembly. In 
1919 the bill was endorsed by the Women’s Joint Legislative Con- 
ference, an organization formed by the coalition of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the Consumers’ League and the Woman’s Suffrage Party, for the 
purpose of securing legislative protection of women workers, chiefly 
health insurance, the minimum wage and the eight-hour day. It 
was also endorsed by the two City Clubs of New York, by numer- 
ous charitable and civic organizations, by the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and by farsighted employers and socially-minded physicians. 

The bill was further amended during its progress through the 
Senate (1) to meet the request of Christian Scientists, by the in- 
clusion of a conscientious objector’s clause; (2) to meet the objec- 
tion of employers, by providing more specifically for the recognition 
of existing establishment benefit funds and by the exclusion of 
dependents with the exception of maternity care for the worker’s 
wife; (3) to meet the demands of physicians, by eliminating the 
local panel system and providing absolute state-wide free choice 
of doctor by the insured, by making the appointment of a physician 
as head of the state health insurance bureau mandatory, by giving 
to the county medical societies the initiative in formulating the 
schedule of medical fees, with the further privilege of appeal to an 
arbitration board and the courts after public hearings. 

The bill came up for consideration in the New York Senate on 
April 10, 1919. In the course of debate an amendment was offered 
and accepted exempting employers of less than eight. Such a pro- 
vision has obvious administrative drawbacks and should be elim- 
inated. 

The bill passed the Senate by a thirty to twenty vote. Political 
antagonism of the dominant party in the Assembly to Governor 
Smith who had urged health insurance in his inaugural message, 
caused the bill, when it came over from the Senate, to be strangled 
in the Rules committee by the caucus method. The ensuing storm 
of protest was vehement and widespread. 

The health insurance bill will be reintroduced in 1920. Mean- 
while the cooperation of those who have constructive suggestions to 
offer is again invited. The bill printed below is the draft which 
passed the New York Senate on April 10, 1919. 


The Health Insurance Bill aii 


State of New York 


No. 1811. Int. 73. 


IN SENATE 


Introduced by Mr. Davenport—January 15, 1919. 


AN ACT 


To Conserve the Human Resources of the State by Estab- 
lishing for Employees a System of Mutual Health Insur- 
ance Funds Under the Supervision of the Industrial 
Commission, Constituting Chapter Seventy-one of the 


Consolidated Laws. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assem- 
bly, do enact as follows: 


CHAPTER 71 OF THE CONSOLIDATED LAWS. 


Health Insurance Law. 


Article 1. Short title; definitions; application (§§ 1-3). 
2. Benefits (§§ 10-24). 

3. Contributions (§§ 30-37). 

4. Funds (§§ 50-70). 

5. Industrial commission (§§ 80-84). 

6. When to take effect (§ 90). 


ARTICLE I. 
SHort Tite; DerFINITIoNs; APPLICATION. 


Section 1. Short title. 
2. Definitions. 
3. Application of chapter. 
Section 1. Short title. This chapter shall be known as the “ Health 
Insurance Law.” 
§ 2. Definitions. When used in this chapter: 
1. “Fund” means an incorporated local or trade fund or an establish- 
ment fund; 
2. “Hospital” includes sanatorium, unless otherwise provided; 
3. “Insurance” means health insurance under this chapter ; 
4. “ Disability” means inability to pursue one’s usual gainful occupation; 
5. “Employer” means a person, partnership, association, corporation, 
the legal representatives of a deceased employer, or the receiver or trustee 
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of a person, partnership, association or corporation of the state or a mu- 
nicipal corporation or other political division thereof, except an employer 
regularly employing fewer than eight employees ; 

6. “Employee” means a mechanic, workingman, laborer, clerk, book- 
keeper, or person of similar grade of employment working for wages or 
salary under any contract of hire, express or implied, oral or written; includ- 
ing foremen, but not including officers, superintendents and managers, agri- 
cultural laborers and domestic servants, and upon their written application 
therefor persons who are members of an existing recognized religious sect 
whose tenets preclude the practice of medicine, or the employees of exempted 
employers ; 

7. “Employee member” means a person who, by virtue of being em- 
ployed within the meaning of this chapter, becomes a member of a fund; 

8. “Earnings” includes wages and salaries as determined by the fund, 
and the reasonable value of board, rent, lodging and similar advantages 
given employees by the employer and gratuities received in the course of the 
employment from others than the employer, but for the purposes of this 
chapter earnings shall not be considered to exceed twelve dollars a week; 

9. “Visiting nurses” means registered nurses or properly qualified 
trained attendants. 

§ 3. Application of chapter. Benefits as provided in this chapter 
shall be paid or furnished in cases of sickness or accident, or of disability or 
death resulting therefrom, except in cases in which any liability for com- 
pensation or other benefits is imposed by the workmen’s compensation law, 
or in which liability for damages, compensation or other benefits is imposed 
by any act of congress. 

On and after April first, nineteen hundred and twenty, every employee 
employed in the state shall be insured without physical examination in a 
fund and shall be entitled to benefits as herein provided, excepting employees 
whose employment is not in the usual course of the trade, business, profes- 
sion or occupation of the employer, employees of the United States, and 
employees of the state and municipalities for whom provision in time of sick- 
ness is made through legally authorized means which in the opinion of the 
industrial commission are satisfactory; and excepting, further, employees 
for whose benefit an employer, in the judgment of the industrial commis- 
sion, maintains at his own cost and without recourse to insurance a system, 
fund or plan, which guarantees to such employees benefits substantially the 
same as the benefits which they would receive if insured under the provi- 
sions of this chapter. Persons residing in the state who cease to be em- 
ployees within the meaning of this chapter may continue insurance as volun- 
tary members upon application to a local or trade fund made within three 
months from the date on which they would otherwise cease to be insured. 
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ARTICLE 2. 


BENEFITS. 


Section 10. Minimum benefits. 
11. Medical, surgical, dental and nursing attendance and treatment. 
12. Medical and surgical service. 
13. Hospital and Dispensary treatment. 
14. Laboratory facilities. 
15. Medical and surgical supplies. 
16. Cash sickness benefit to insured. 
17. Maternity benefit. 
18. Funeral benefit. 
19. Medical officers. 
20. Assignments and exemptions. 
21. Beginning of right to benefit. 
22. Extended right to benefit. 
23. Reimbursement of fund. 
24. Prevention of disease. 


§ 10. Minimum benefits. Every insured person shall be entitled to 
receive as minimum benefits from the fund to which he belongs pursuant to 
this chapter: Medical and surgical attendance and treatment, attendance by 
visiting nurses, medicines and medical and surgical supplies; hospital or sana- 
torium treatment and maintenance; dental service; cash sickness benefit; cash 
maternity benefit; funeral benefit. 


§ 11. Medical, surgical, dental and nursing attendance and treatment. 
Funds shall furnish to insured persons all necessary medical, surgical and 
visiting nursing attendance and treatment from the first day of sickness or 
the happening of an accident, and to insured persons all dental services for 
necessary extraction and filling of teeth. Benefits provided by this section 
shall be furnished as and when necessary; provided, that in case of disability 
such attendance, treatment and service shall be limited to twenty-six weeks 
of disability in any one year and shall not be furnished for more than 
twenty-six weeks on account of the same case of disability. In case a fund 
is unable to furnish the whole or any part of the benefit provided by this 
section it shall pay the cost of such attendance, treatment or service actually 
rendered by competent persons at a rate approved by the industrial com- 
mission. 


§ 12. Medical and surgical service. Local, trade and establishment 
funds shall furnish medical and surgical attendance and treatment as pro- 
vided in the previous section by offering free choice among all legally qualified 
physicians and surgeons, subject to the right of any physician or surgeon to 
refuse patients. The conditions of medical service and the rates and methods 
of compensation for physicians shall be fixed by the industrial commission 
in the following manner: On or before the first day of January, nineteen 
hundred and twenty, and annually thereafter the bureau of health insurance 
shall transmit to the secretary of the county medical society of each county 
a statement setting forth the estimated requirements for medical service. 
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The county medical society may within thirty days thereafter submit to the 
bureau a plan of medical service for their county, together with a schedule 
of fees for medical service and such other matters as they desire to submit 
which shall be considered by the bureau. The physician who is chief of the 
bureau shall consider such plans, schedules and other matters and shall after 
the expiration of the said thirty days, and after giving an opportunity for a 
hearing to such society, fix the conditions of medical service, including a 
schedule of fees for such county under the health insurance law, and may 
organize such other plans for medical service as the county society may 
suggest or as may be determined by the bureau. 

Any county society or any fund affected may apply within thirty days 
to the commission for a rehearing, which shall be granted by the commis- 
sion. At such rehearing the county society may appear by representatives 
or by the state medical society and only such matters as were set forth 
in the application for the rehearing shall be heard. 

Any county society or fund interested may appeal to an arbitration 
board to be composed of two physicians chosen by the county medical 
society, one employer member chosen by the employer members, and one 
employee member chosen by the employee members of the board or boards 
of directors of the local fund or funds affected and one other person ap- 
pointed by the governor. The appeal shall be made to the bureau which 
shall provide for the choice and assembling of the board as soon as possible. 

No fund shall furnish medical or surgical attendance at a lower rate than 
that provided in the schedule fixed according to the provisions of this 
chapter. 


§ 13. Hospital and dispensary treatment. Funds shall furnish hos- 
pital or sanatorium treatment and maintenance to insured persons upon 
the consent of such insured person or that of a member of his family when 
it is not practicable to obtain his consent, provided that while an insured 
person is in a hospital or sanatorium the weekly cash benefit shall be re- 
duced to one-half of the earnings of the insured person, and shall not 
be more than six dollars a week or less than three dollars and seventy- 
five cents a week. Funds shall furnish dispensary treatment when neces- 
sary. Hospital, sanatorium or dispensary treatments shall, upon the ap- 
proval of the medical officer of the fund, be furnished when requested 
by an insured person or when recommended by the attending physician in 
such case. Provision for such treatment and maintenance shall be limited 
to the period for which the sickness benefit would otherwise be payable. 


§ 14. Medical facilities. Funds shall provide for proper laboratory 
and other facilities for diagnosis and treatment. : 


§ 15. Medical and surgical supplies. Funds shall supply insured 
persons during the period for which the insured person is eligible for 
medical attendance and treatment, with all necessary medicines and medical 
and surgical supplies, prescribed by the physician or surgeon and approved 
by the medical officer of the fund. 

8 16. Cash sickness benefit to insured. Funds shall pay, beginning 
with the fourth day of disability on account of sickness or accident, a 
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weekly cash sickness benefit, equal to two-thirds of the insured person’s 
earnings; provided that cash sickness benefit shall not be more than eight 
dollars a week, nor less than five dollars a week, and except that if the 
insured person’s earnings at the time of disability are less than five dollars 
a week, cash sickness benefit shall equal his full weekly earnings. Cash 
sickness benefit shall be paid for insured persons only, and only during 
continuance of disability, and shall not be paid to the same person for more 
than twenty-six weeks in any one year, or for more than twenty-six weeks 
on account of the same case of disability. Cash sickness benefit shall be paid 
to an insured woman when disabled on account of pregnancy; provided 
that for the period of two weeks before and six weeks after childbirth for 
which provision is made in this chapter, an insured woman shall not re- 
ceive benefits under this section, but cash maternity benefit shall be in 
addition to the benefits furnished under this section. The weeks during 
which hospital treatment is received by the insured person shall be included 
in computing a period of twenty-six weeks. 

§ 17. Maternity benefit. Funds shall provide insured women and 
the wives of insured men with such medical, surgical and obstetrical aid, 
materials and appliances as may be necessary for safe delivery. When 
necessary for safe delivery, medical, surgical and obstetrical aid under this 
section shall be given in hospitals or sanatoriums upon the approval of the 
medical officer of the fund and the recommendation of the attending phy- 
sician, surgeon or obstetrician. Funds shall pay weekly to insured women 
a cash maternity benefit, equal to the regular cash sickness benefit of 
the insured, for a period of eight weeks, of which at least six shall be 
subsequent to delivery. Cash maternity benefit shall be paid upon a cer- 
tificate of the medical officer that the beneficiary is abstaining from gainful 
employment during the period of payment. Benefits under this section shall 
be in addition to all other benefits under this chapter. 


§ 18. Funeral benefit. Funds shall pay the actual expenses of the 
funeral and burial of a deceased insured person, as arranged for by the 
family or next of kin, or in absence of such by the officers of the fund, 
up to the amount of one hundred dollars. This benefit shall be paid also in 
case a person dies within six months after termination of membership be- 
cause of exhaustion of benefits. 

§ 19. Medical officers. Funds shall employ, either singly or jointly, 
one or more medical officers, who shall be legally qualified physicians and 
possess such other qualifications as the industrial commission may prescribe. 
No medical officer shall practice medicine in any capacity under this 
chapter. The medical officer after a personal examination of an insured per- 
son claiming cash sickness benefit and upon a statement of each attending 
physician, if any, may issue a certificate of disability, and upon finding the 
insured person able to resume his usual gainful occupation he shall with- 
draw such certificate. Cash sickness benefit shall be paid only upon a cer- 
tificate of disability. 

§ 20. Assignments and exemptions. Claims for benefits under this 
chapter shall not be assigned, released or commuted and shall be exempt 
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from all claims of creditors and from levy, execution and attachment or 
other remedy for recovery or collection of a debt, which exemption may not 
be waived. Benefits shall be paid only to the person or persons entitled 
to receive the same, or to some person who is liable by law, or in fact for 
the support of such person or persons. 

§ 21. Beginning of right to benefit. Notwithstanding anything in 
this chapter, persons becoming insured after April first, nineteen hundred 
and twenty, shall have the right to claim benefit only after they shall have 
been insured for three months and shall have paid three months’ contribu- 
tions; provided that persons who have been for three months employee 
members or voluntary members, who have paid three months’ contributions 
and who become either voluntary members or employee members within 
one week of the termination of membership, shall not be required to pay con- 
tributions an additional three months before becoming -eligible to claim 
benefits. Maternity benefit shall be furnished only if the woman confined 
or her husband has been insured for at least nine months during the 
twelve months preceding confinement, or if in the case of an uninsured 
woman with a posthumous child, the husband was insured for at least 
nine months during the twelve months preceding his death. Right to all 
benefits except as provided in this section and in the case of funeral benefits 
shall cease upon termination of the insured person’s membership. 

§ 22. Extension of right to benefit. When contributions cease on 
account of unemployment not due to disability, funds shall extend the right 
to become eligible for full benefits under this chapter one week for each 
four weeks of paid-up membership during the twenty-six weeks immediately 
preceding unemployment. 

§ 23. Reimbursement of fund. If benefits in the form of cash are 
paid to any person by any fund under this chapter in any case in which 
liability for compensation exists under the workmen’s compensation law, 
such fund shall to the extent of such benefits be entitled to reimbursement 
out of such compensation, and upon notice to the carrier under the work- 
men’s compensation law the claim for reimbursement shall be a lien upon 
the compensation. If other benefits are furnished by the fund in such a 
case it shall, to the extent of the actual expense incurred in furnishing such 
benefits, be subrogated to the right of the employee or of the person fur- 
nishing such benefits to reimbursement therefor under the workmen's com- 
pensation law. When treatment in such case has been begun by or through a 
fund the care of the case shall not be transferred to the carrier under the 
workmen’s compensation law except upon the request of such carrier. 

§ 24. Prevention of disease. Funds may, with the consent of the 
industrial commission, make appropriations for prevention of disease and 
the education of their employer and insured members in disease prevention 


and hygiene, and include the amount so appropriated among the management 
expenses. 
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ARTICLE 3. 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Section 30. Amount of contributions. 
31. Apportionment of contributions. 
32. Payment of contributions. 
33. Rates of contribution. 
34. Establishments with unusual sickness hazards. 
35. Contributions a preferred claim. 
36. Penalty for failure to pay contribution. 
37. Unauthorized deduction from earnings prohibited. 


§ 30. Amount of contributions. Each fund shall compute its con- 
tributions so as to be sufficient for the payment of its benefits and the 
expense of managing and conducting the business of the fund, for the ac- 
cumulation of its reserve and for its apportionment to the guaranty deposit. 

§ 31. Apportionment of contributions. The cost of insurance pro- 
vided by this chapter for employed members shall be borne one-half by the 
employer and one-half by the employed person; provided that in case the 
weekly earnings of the employee are less than nine dollars but more than 
five dollars, contributions shall be borne three-quarters by the employer and 
one-quarter by the employee; and provided that in case the weekly earnings 
of the employee are five dollars or less, contributions shall be borne entirely 
by the employer. 

* § 32. Payment of contributions. Each employer shall, on the date 
on which he pays his employees, or at least monthly, pay to local, trade or 
establishment funds the total contributions due from him and from his em- 
ployees to such funds. If such contribution is paid at such time he may 
deduct from the earnings of each employee the respective share of that 
employee in the contribution which shall be in proportion to the employee’s 
earnings, but must inform him, in a method to be approved by the industrial 
commission, of the amount so deducted. The employer of each employee 
member of an establishment fund shall be excused from contributing on his 
behalf to the local or trade fund only upon proof that he has made such 
contributions to an establishment fund on behalf of each such member. 

§ 33. Rates of contribution. Where employees of several industries 
or trades are insured in one fund contributions may be fixed at different 
amounts for different industries or trades in proportion to the degree of 
sickness hazard in those industries or trades, and shall be so fixed if the 
commission finds a substantial difference in the degree of sickness hazard. 


§ 34. Establishments with unusual sickness hazards. If the estab- 
lishment of any employer presents a sickness hazard in excess of that nor- 
mally prevailing in the industry or trade, a fund may increase, in proportion 
to the excess hazard, the share of the contribution to be borne by such em- 
ployer. Such additional contributions shall be paid by the employer without 
right of deduction from the earnings of his employees. If the establishment 
of any employer presents a sickness hazard below that normally prevailing 
in the industry or trade, a fund may reduce, in proportion to the reduction 
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in sickness hazard, the share of the contribution to be borne by such employer. 

§ 35. Contributions a preferred claim. Contributions to funds due 
and unpaid shall have the same preference or lien, without limit of amount, 
against the assets of the employer as is now or hereafter may be allowed by 
law for a claim for unpaid wages for labor. 

§ 36. Penalty for failure to pay contribution. If any employer 
neglect or refuse to pay any contribution due under this chapter to funds, 
the fund to which the contribution is due may recover from such employer 
by suit in a court of competent jurisdiction the whole amount of con- 
tributions due on behalf of such employer and his employee or employees 
with interest at six per centum. The employer shall not be entitled to deduct 
any part of the sum so recovered from the earnings of his employee or em- 
ployees. In case a disabled employee because of such neglect or refusal on 
the part of any employer, is not eligible for benefits, the fund from which 
the employee would otherwise have been entitled to receive benefits shall 
furnish benefits as if such employee were eligible. The fund shall recover 
from such employer by suit in a court of competent jurisdiction the total 
cost of benefits so furnished. The amounts so recovered shall be in ad- 
dition to all other amounts recovered under this section. 

§ 37. Unauthorized deduction from earnings prohibited. An em- 
ployer shall not deduct from the earnings of any employee any part of any 
contribution required to be borne by the employer, or make any agreement 
with any employee for the repayment of any part of such contribution. Any 
employer who violates this section is guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall return to each such employee the total amount of deductions 
from such employee’s earnings or the total repayments made by such em- 
ployee and shall be punished by a fine of not more than ten dollars. Every 
deduction or repayment in the case of each employee shall constitute a 
separate violation. 


ARTICLE 4. 
Funps. 


Section 50. Division of the state into districts. 
51. Establishment of funds. 
52. Consolidation or division of districts or of local or trade funds. 
53. Powers of local and trade funds. 
54. Approval by industrial commission. 
55. Board of directors. 
56. Duties of the board. 
57. Officers’ bonds. 
58. Employee members of funds. 
59. Residents without the district. 
60. Employer members of funds. 
61. Establishment funds. 
62. Insurance for former employee members. 
63. Loss of voluntary membership. 
64. Reserve. 
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Section 65. Guaranty deposit. 
66. Use of guaranty. 
67. Property of fund tax free. 
68. Fines and penalties. 
69. Penalties. 
70. Disclosure prohibited. 


§ 50. Division of the state into districts. The industrial commis- 
sion shall, before January first, nineteen hundred and twenty, divide the 
state into districts, corresponding to county divisions or otherwise, but no 
such district shall contain fewer than five thousand persons subject to this 
chapter. 

§ 51. Establishment of funds. The industrial commission shall, be- 
fore January first, nineteen hundred and twenty, hold one or more hearings 
in each district, notice of which shall be given by advertisement in at least 
one newspaper published in the district and by any other method approved 
by the commission. The commission shall thereafter establish a local fund, 
and in its discretion, may establish one or more trade funds or additional 
local funds in each district or may approve one or more establishment funds. 
The industrial commission shall then provide in each district for the election 
of a board of directors for each fund. 

§ 52. Consolidation or division of districts or of local or trade funds. 
The industrial commission at any time on its own motion or on the petition 
of the board of directors of any fund may, after a hearing, consolidate two 
or more districts or two or more local or trade funds; may detach a terri- 
tory from one such district or such fund and annex it to another such dis- 
trict or such fund; or may create a new district or a new fund from parts 
of several or from one such district or fund already in existence; provided 
that no such district shall contain fewer than five thousand persons subject 
to this chapter, and that the creation of such new fund will not impair the 
solvency of any existing fund. 

§ 53. Powers of local and trade funds. Local and trade funds shal) 
be corporations and shall have all the power necessary to carry out their 
duties under this chapter. 

§ 54. Approval by industrial commission. No fund shall begin 
business until it is approved by the industrial commission. The commission 
shall approve a fund only after the names and addresses of the members 
of the board of directors elected for the first year have been filed with the 
commission and after approval and filing of its constitution. The constitu- 
tion of a fund and any amendments thereto which may thereafter be pro- 
posed shall contain such provisions as the industrial commission may direct 
and shall be put into operation only upon being adopted by the members 
of the fund and upon being approved by the commission. 

§ 55. Board of directors. Each fund shall have a board of not more 
than seven directors which shall consist of an equal number of directors 
representing employer members and an equal number representing employee 
members, and one director in addition who shall be chosen by a majority 
vote of such directors; provided that only employer members shall vote 
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for directors representing employers and that only employee members shall 
vote for directors representing employees. The compensation of members 
of the board shall be not more than five dollars a day for each day of 
attendance upon the meetings of the board. No director shall hold any 
other office under this chapter. 


§ 56. Duties of the board. The board of directors shall: 

Fill vacancies in its own number for unexpired terms, provided that 
only directors elected by employer members shall vote for directors repre- 
senting employers, and that only directors elected by employee members 
shall vote for directors representing employees ; 

Appoint all officers and employees of the fund and fix their salaries; 

Make rules and regulations necessary for carrying out the purposes of 
the fund; 

Verify by audit the pay rolls of employer members for the purpose of 
determining contributions for which employer ‘members are liable; 

Prepare and submit annually to the industrial commission a financial 
statement and a report for the past year and a budget for the ensuing year; 

Represent, direct and administer the affairs of the fund except as other- 
wise specified in this chapter. 


§ 57. Officers’ bonds. All officers of a fund who are entrusted with 
its moneys shall be bonded for amounts to be determined by the board of 
directors and approved by the industrial commission. 


§ 58. Employee members of funds. Every employee subject to this 
chapter shall, by virtue of this chapter and without regard to his physical 
condition, be an employee member of the trade fund of the industry or the 
trade in which and in the district in which he is employed, or if there be 
no such fund, of the local fund of the district in which he is employed; 
provided that while he is a member of an establishment fund for the pur- 
poses of this chapter he shall be excluded by the board of directors of local 
and trade funds from membership in such funds. The commission shall 
provide by regulation for the cases of persons regularly occupied in one 
industry or trade but temporarily employed in another. Each employee 
member shall have one vote for representatives of employee members on 
the board of directors. Employees’ membership for the purpose of this 
chapter shall terminate: 

Upon expiration of a twenty-six weeks’ period during which cash sick- 
ness benefit or hospital treatment, as a substitute, has been furnished 
within any one year; 

Upon the expiration of the period of extended right to benefit during 
unemployment not due to disability; 

Upon ceasing to be employed within the meaning of this chapter, except 
as provided in this section and except that membership shall continue while 
the employee member is in receipt of cash sickness or cash maternity benefits, 
or hospital treatment; 

Upon joining another fund for the purpose of this chapter. 


§ 59. Residents without the district. The industrial commission 
shall provide by regulation for the insurance of persons subject to this 
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chapter who reside permanently or temporarily outside of the state, and 
for those who reside in a district outside of that in which they are employed. 

§ 60. Employer members of funds. Each employer of insured em- 
ployees shall by virtue of this chapter be an employer member of all funds 
of which any of his employees are employee members. Each employer 
member shall have as many votes for representatives of employers on the 
board of directors as he employs workmen who are employee members of 
such fund, except that no one employer shall have more than forty per 
centum of the total vote unless otherwise provided in the constitution. 

§ 61. Establishment funds. The commission shall approve an estab- 
lishment fund only after hearing the local or trade funds affected, and 
only if: 

A majority of the employees subject to this chapter request approval; 

The employer’s contribution is at least equal to that of all the employees; 

Its operation will not, in the opinion of the commission, endanger the 
existence of any local or trade fund; 

It satisfies the industrial commission that it is in a sound financial con- 
dition ; 

It is not carried on for profit. 

The commission may, at its discretion, withdraw its approval at any 
time upon finding, after hearing the fund affected, that any of the required 
conditions are no longer satisfied or that the fund is conducted in a manner 
prejudicial to the purposes of this chapter. 

§ 62. Insurance for former employee members. Persons ceasing to 
be employees within the meaning of this chapter who make application to 
a local or trade fund for continuance of insurance within three months 
from the date on which they cease to be insured, shall be admitted to volun- 
tary membership in the trade fund of the industry or trade in the district 
in which they have been employed, or if there be no such fund, then in the 
local fund of the district in which they have been employed. Contributions 
and benefits of voluntary members shall be based upon weekly income up 
to and including twelve dollars, but not in excess of earnings upon which 
contributions and benefits were based immediately preceding the date upon 
which they ceased to be employee members. The full contribution in the 
case of a voluntary member shall be borne by the member. Voluntary 
members shall be entitled to receive benefits upon the same conditions as 
employee members. 

§ 63. Loss of voluntary membership. A person voluntarily insured 
in a fund shall lose his membership if he acquire employee or voluntary 
membership in another fund, or if he be in arrears for one month in the 
payment of his contributions, unless this period be extended by the fund. 

§ 64. Reserve. Each fund shall apportion annually to its reserve 
such percentage of its total annual income as the industrial commission 
shall prescribe and shali maintain its reserve at a level which the commis- 
sion considers adequate, except that for establishment funds in which the 
employer guarantees, to the satisfaction of the commission, the payment of 
benefits, the commission may accept the employer’s guarantee in lieu of such 
reserve, 
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§ 65. Guaranty deposit. Each fund shall apportion annually, as a 
guaranty, such a percentage of its total annual income as the industrial com- 
mission shall prescribe. Such apportionments shall be paid to the state 
treasurer and shall constitute a single guaranty deposit of which the state 
treasurer shall be the custodian; and all disbursements therefrom shall be 
paid by him upon vouchers authorized by the industrial commission and 
signed by the chairman or another commissioner or by a deputy commis- 
sioner, designated by the chairman in writing. The state treasurer shall give 
a separate and additional bond in an amount to be fixed by the governor and 
with sureties approved by the state comptroller conditioned for the faithful 
performance of his duties as custodian of the guaranty. The state treasurer 
may deposit any portion of the guaranty not needed for immediate use, in 
the manner and subject to all the provisions of law respecting the deposit of 
other state funds by him. Interest earned by such portion of the guaranty 
deposited by the state treasurer shall be collected by him and placed to the 
credit of the guaranty. 

§ 66. Use of guaranty. The guaranty, subject to the approval of 
the industrial commission, may be used for the relief of any ftiind on the 
application of its board of directors and after investigation by the commis- 
sion, Assistance shall be granted only where, in the judgment of the in- 
dustrial commission, the necessity arises from epidemic, catastrophe or other 
unusual conditions, and shall never be granted where, in the opinion of the 
industrial commission, the deficit is due to failure or refusal of the directors 
to levy proper rates of contributions. When and so long as, in the opinion 
of the industrial commission, the guaranty is sufficient, the funds shall make 
no apportionment for this purpose. 


§ 67. Property of funds tax free. The property of any local or 
trade fund, and such part of the property of any establishment fund as is 
used for the purposes of this chapter, shall be exempt from all state, 
municipal or local taxes. 


§ 68. Fines and penalties. Funds may fine employer members and 
insured persons and suspend insured persons from right to benefit for viola- 
tion of their rules and regulations or for fraudulent representations made 
with the intent of securing or of aiding another to secure benefits, but con- 
tributions will in every case be required in respect of each such suspended 
member. 

§ 69. Penalties. Any person who prevents or obstructs the audit 
of a pay roll, as authorized by this chapter, or who knowingly makes any 
false statement or false representation for the purpose of obtaining any 
benefit or payment, under this chapter, either for himself or for any other 
person, or who wilfully violates or fails to comply with this chapter or any 
regulation or order made by the industrial commission, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

H§ 70. Disclosure prohibited. Information acquired by the industrial 
commission or a fund or any of their officers or employees, from employers 
or employees pursuant to this chapter, shall not be open to public inspection 
and any such officer or employee who, without authority of the industrial 
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commission or pursuant to its rules or as otherwise required by law, shall 
disclose the same shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


ARTICLE 5. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Section 80. Powers of industrial commission. 
81. Duties of industrial commission. 
82. Report of commission. 
83. Settlement of disputes. 
84. Suits at law. 


§ 80. Powers of industrial commission. This chapter shall be ad- 
ministered by the industrial commission. The commission shall adopt all 
reasonable rules and regulations and do all things necessary to put into effect 
the provisions of this chapter, including the creation of a bureau of health 
insurance under the direction of a legally qualified physician or surgeon. 

§ 81. Duties of industrial commission. The industrial commission 
shall: 

Arrange for the formation of such state and local advisory bodies to be 
consulted on medical and other technical matters relating to this chapter as 
may prove necessary and fix their powers and duties, including the power and 
duty of investigation and recommendation; 

Require an annual report and audit of funds; 

Make and from time to time revise, after holding one or more public hear- 
ings, schedules of fees varying according to local circumstances and condi- 
tions, for the compensation of dentists, visiting nurses, hospitals, dispensaries, 
laboratories, pharmacists, institutions and associations and any other persons 
necessary for the business of the fund, provided that these schedules shall be 
subject to appeal as provided in section eighty-three, but shall remain in full 
force until set aside or modified upon such appeal; 

Make regulations for and pass upon (1) constitution and rules and regula- 
tions of funds; (2) financial arrangements of funds, including rates of con- 
tribution for members or for any class of members, appropriations for reserve 
and plans for its investment. If the commission fail to take action within 
three months from the date from which such arrangements or plans are sub- 
mitted to the commission, a fund may, pending the action of the commission, 
put such arrangements or plans into temporary effect, provided that in no 
case shall the constitution, rules or regulations of any fund take effect until 
approved by the commission. The power of the commission shall be con- 
tinuing and from time to time it may make such modifications of its rulings 
as in its opinion may be justified. 

§ 82. Report of commission. The annual report of the industrial 
commission shall include statistics of the sickness experience under this 
chapter, a detailed statement of the work and the expenses of the bureau of 
health insurance, and of the condition of the guaranty, together with any 
other matters which the commission deems proper to report, including any 
recommendations it may desire to make. 
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§ 83. Settlement of disputes. All disputes arising under this chapter 
shall be determined by the industrial commission either on appeal or in case 
of disputes between funds by original proceedings. The commission may 
assign any dispute for hearing and determination to a deputy commissioner 
or to an assistant deputy commissioner. Either party may appeal to the 
industrial commission within thirty days from the date of rendering such 
decision, except that the commission may provide that the decision of a 
deputy commissioner or an assistant deputy commissioner in any case or 
class of cases shall be regarded as the decision of the commission. Except 
as otherwise provided in this chapter, the decision of the commission shall 
be final unless an appeal is taken within thirty days to the appellate division 
of the supreme court, third department. 

§ 84. Suits at law. Suits shall not be brought in any court on 
any matter on which an appeal is allowed to the commission, until after a 
decision by the commission, and the statute of limitations shall not begin to 
run in such cases until after such decision is filed. 


ARTICLE 6. 
WHEN To TAKE EFFECT. 


Section 90. When to take effect. 

§ 90. When to take effect. This chapter shall take effect im- 
mediately, except that the provisions as to the payment of contributions shall 
not take effect until April first, nineteen hundred and twenty; the provisions 
as to benefits shall not take effect until July first, nineteen hundred and 
twenty, provided that if a fund is approved after April first, nineteen hundred 
and twenty, the provisions as to benefits shall not be applicable until three 
months after approval. 


Health Insurance 


Will Conserve 
Human Life 


6 aN is so devastating in the life of the 

worker’s family as sickness. The incapac- 
ity of the wage earner because of illness is one of the 
underlying causes of poverty. Now the worker 
and his family bear this burden alone. The en- 
actment of a health insurance law, which I strongly 
urge, will remedy this unfair condition. Moreover, 
it will result in greater precautions being taken to 
prevent illness and disease, and to eliminate the 
consequent waste to the state therefrom. It will 
lead to the adoption of wider measures of public 
health and hygiene, and will operate to conserve 
human life. The large percentage of physical dis- 
ability disclosed by the draft shows how deeply con- 
cerned the state is in this matter. Proper pro- 
visions also should be made for maternity insurance 
in the interest of posterity and of the race. Other 
countries are far ahead of us in this respect, and 
their experience has demonstrated the practical 
value and economic soundness of these principles.” 


GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH 
in his message to the New York 
Legislature, January I, 1919 


Health Insurance Bill Passes 
New York Senate 


Most ApvANCED AcTION Tuus Far ACHIEVED IN UNITED STATES 
For SocraL INSURANCE PROTECTION FOR WORKERS 
AGAINST SICKNESS 


AN INSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATIVE CAMPAIGN 


ASSAGE of the Davenport-Donohue bill for compulsory health 
insurance, including maternity benefits, by the New York 
Senate, April 10, marks the high point of progress in the United 
States to date toward protective legislation for workers against the 
hazard of sickness. 

Along with the health insurance bill, the Senate also passed a 
minimum wage bill and a bill to establish an eight-hour work day 
for women and minors. 

These “ social welfare ” measures, as they came to be known, 
met defeat in the Assembly only by resort to most arbitrary use 
of caucus tactics and antiquated rules. They were not even per- 
mitted to come to a vote on the floor of the house. 

A storm of protest followed. With a unanimity remarkable in 
the annals of labor legislation, the great metropolitan press of New 
York joined as one voice in denouncing the “ political folly” of 
the “ Bourbons at Albany ” in defeating these well-considered 
measures, particularly the “ matured” health insurance bill. 


Impressive Body of Support 

The 1919 legislative campaign which has advanced this legisla- 
tion so far is especially instructive and interesting at this time to 
all industrial states now preparing the way for health insurance laws. 

While official commissions in eight states have been investigating 
sickness conditions among workers with a view to health insurance 
legislation along the lines of the tentative bill proposed by the 
Association for Labor Legislation, the State Federation of Labor 
in New York after three years’ study and preparation agreed upon 
a comprehensive, reasonable, modified measure and made it the fore- 
most demand in its immediate program of protective legislation. 
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Five pamphlet reports explaining the need, and the provisions, 
of the bill and setting forth the advantages to wage-earners, to 
industry and to society of compulsory health insurance have been 
issued by the Federation. These have proved of exceptional popu- 
lar interest and educational value. 

Despite this fact misleading statements were widely circulated 
in an attempt to make it appear that organized labor is opposed to 
the health insurance bill. Labor’s reply to this perhaps may best 
be presented in the following illuminating interview in the New 
York Globe of March 12: 


SAYS WORKERS SEEK INSURANCE 


New York Labor Firm For Health Protection, says 
Miss Schneiderman, off to Peace Session 


Before sailing on the Caronia today to attend the peace conference as 
American representative of women workers in urging the adoption of inter- 
national minimum standards of labor protection, Miss Rose Schneiderman, 
president of the New York Women’s Trade Union League, declared that 
New York’s labor is squarely on record for health insurance. 

“Attempts by interested opponents of health insurance to make it ap- 
’ pear that labor is opposed to the Davenport-Donohue health insurance bill,” 
declared Miss Schneiderman, “will deceive no intelligent person, certainly 
not the workers of New York state, who are a unit in urging the immediate 
passage of this bill. As a matter of fact, the health insurance law is the chief 
demand in labor’s legislative program.” 

Miss Schneiderman, as evidence of labor’s real attitude, referred to a 
statement made by Thomas J. Curtis, vice-president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, that “organized wage-earners of this state have 
thoroughly gone into the question of compulsory workmen’s health insurance 
and we are solidly for it.” 

“That,” she said, “is labor’s answer to the comment of Warren S. 
Stone of Cleveland circulated in New York, that organized labor is opposed 
to health insurance. 

“The New York State Federation of Labor is actively working for 
the passage of the Davenport-Donohue health insurance bill now pend- 
ing in the legislature,” continues Miss Schneiderman, who is a member 
of the Federation’s committee on health. “This bill was adopted by the 
Federation at a state-wide conference of more than 300 delegates, with 
only one dissenting vote, after two years’ study by the state labor com- 
mittee on health of which Commissioner James M. Lynch of the State 
Industrial Commission is chairman. There was a practical referendum 
of all local unions throughout the state during the past year, as well as 
two state-wide conferences, culminating in labor’s overwhelming en- 
dorsement of the health insurance measure.” 
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Sickness Rate High 


Sickness among wage-earners and their families, according to Miss 
Schneiderman, causes six times as much suffering and destitution as that 
due to accidents. 

“In New York state alone, it is estimated, the wage loss resulting 
from sickness is at least $50,000,000 every year,” she says. “A survey of 
the Metropolitan’s sick policyholders in Rochester disclosed that 39 per 
cent had no physician. More than 80 per cent of the families aided by 
the Buffalo Charity Organization Society in 1918 were dependent because 
of sickness. The latest available figures from the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor show that two years ago 
sickness was found to be the ‘cause of need’ in half of the families, 
under its care. The State Board of Charities, recommending a health 
insurance law as an immediate need in its report just submitted ‘to the 
legislature, states that more than 78 per cent of dependency is due solely 
to sickness and that a large percentage of the sick get no medical care.” 

Miss Schneiderman cites these as some of the reasons why organized 
labor and other advocates of health insurance are now pressing for its early 
adoption as the next logical step following workmen’s compensation. And 
she adds: 

“In supporting the health insurance bill the state federation officially 
declares that it provides a democratic and co-operative method of protecting 
wage-earners and their families against suffering and loss due to sickness. 
It also insists that health insurance, like workmen’s compensation, will prove 
advantageous to industry, reducing the high cost of labor turnover, increasing 
efficiency, improving relations between employer and employee, and stimulat- 
ing preventive measures. 

“The Davenport-Donohue bill, as endorsed by organized labor, provides 
for all employees a cash benefit of not more than $8 weekly during temporary 
sickness or accident disability not covered by workmen’s compensation; medi- 
cal and surgical treatment, supplies and nursing attendance for the injured 
employee and family, and dental care for the insured, and a burial benefit 
of $100. 


Maternity Benefits Sought 


“Maternity benefits, strongly urged by women members of the trade 
unions, are provided in the bill in the form of special medical and surgical 
care—everything necessary for safe delivery—for insured women, and this 
special maternity care is provided also for the wives of insured workmen. 
Insured women workers will receive in addition a special cash maternity 
benefit payable for eight weeks.” 

By dividing the cost equally between employers and workers, Miss 
Schneiderman says, democratic management will result through local mutual 
organizations under supervision of the State Industrial Commission. 

“This sharing of sickness cost under state supervision,” says the 
Federation’s report, in the preparation of which Miss Schneiderman par- 
ticipated, “ will draw attention of industrial managers to a burden which 
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is now. borne almost entirely by the workers themselves, and it will! 
stimulate efforts toward sickness prevention.” 

Special provisions are made for the protection of employees having low 
wages. Miss Schneiderman, speaking for working women, emphasizes this. 
Working girls and others earning less than $9 weekly but more than $5 will, 
she points out, contribute to the insurance fund only one-fourth of the cost, 
the employer contributing three-fourths. And where the weekly wage is 
less than $5 the contributions are to be borne entirely by the employer. 

Workmen’s health insurance, such as proposed in ‘the Davenport- 
Donohue bill and supported by organized labor in New York, according to 
Miss Schneiderman, has received endorsement by the state federation of 
labor in more than twenty other states, and as many more national labor 
Organizations have gone on record in favor of health insurance laws. 


Doctor’s Statement Refuted 


“Organized labor in New York,” she continues, “also points to its active 
support of the Davenport-Donohue bill as complete refutation of published 
statements by certain members of the medical profession that, to quote Dr. 
John P. Davin, there is ‘no demand from well-paid labor for this form of 
medical charity.’ And health insurance, labor rightly insists, cannot be re- 
garded as charity in any sense, since the workers themselves bear their 
full share of the cost of the benefits. 

“As to the fear of some physicians that ‘a health insurance system 
would interfere with their fees, labor answers that under present con- 
ditions many sick workers are forced to attend free clinics, whereas 
under health insurance, just as under workmen’s compensation, 
physicians would always be paid for their services, while sick workers 
and their families would always be assured full medical care with free 
choice of physician.” 

Miss Schneiderman declares that the Lloyd George Act in England met 
with opposition among physicians at the outset similar to that now active 
in this country, but that after five years’ experience the British Medical As- 
sociation has (officially) reported general approval on the part of the public 
and physicians. 


And Commissioner James M. Lynch of the State Industrial Com- 
mission, chairman of the Federation’s committee on health, in a 
statement printed in the New York press, declared: 


“The wage-earners of New York are a unit in favor of the Davenport- 
Donohue bill because they understand that compulsory health insurance is 
the only just and effective means of distributing the burden of sickness 
which now falls with crushing weight upon the workers and their families. 
They know that sickness causes six times as much suffering and dependency 
as that due to industrial accidents. And just as workmen’s compensation 
protects them in case of injury, health insurance, they know, will protect 
them against the ever-present hazard of illness. As Chairman John Mitchell 
of the New York Industrial Commission says: ‘My own_ observation, 
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through long experience with ravages of accident, trade disease and sick- 
ness among working people and their families, leads me to the conviction 
that health insurance is even more important than workmen’s compensation.’ 
And as President Holland of the State Federation of Labor rightly declares: 
‘A workmen’s health insurance law is sure to come just as workmen’s com- 
pensation came. Organized labor in New York has unanimously endorsed 
iby ce 

Led by the Women’s Joint Legislative Conference (women are 
now voters in New York) an impressive array of civic and social 
service organizations, with hundreds of thousands of members in the 
state, as well as far-sighted employers, public health officials and 
physicians, united their forces in the endeavor to secure passage of 
the health insurance and other welfare bills. Among these are 
the two conservative City Clubs of New York—women’s and men’s 
—the Consumers’ League, the Women’s Trade Union League, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the State Suffrage Party, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Maternity Center Association, 
the Association for Labor Legislation, the Women’s Municipal 
League and the Citizens’ Union. 

And Governor Alfred E. Smith, in his message to the Legis- 
lature, strongly urged the enactment of a workmen’s health 
insurance law, including maternity benefits, as a leading measure 
of reconstruction. “ Nothing,” he declared, “is so devastating 
in the life of the worker’s family as sickness.” 


Urged in Official Reports 


Reinforcing this large body of public and official support to 
the demand for the prompt passage of the Davenport-Donohue 
health insurance bill, came the recent favorable reports of the legis- 
lative commissions in Ohio and Pennsylvania, whose investigations 
disclosed that illness among workers causes wage losses of many 
millions of dollars every year, constituting the chief cause of poverty 
and dependency, while medical care available to wage-earners is 
startlingly insufficient. 

Pennsylvania’s state health insurance commission, in its 
report to the legislature, says that its own and other investiga- 
tions prove that the responsibility for illness rests on the com- 
munity, industry and the individual. “At present,” it states, 
“these three groups are meeting the losses from illness in wholly 
unequal shares; the burden on the individual is often disastrous 
and out of proportion to his individual responsibility.” 
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“It is the state’s responsibility to see that the problems of 
sickness are reduced to a minimum,” says the report, which 
shows that illness among workers causes a wage loss in Pennsyl- 
vania alone of at least $33,000,000 every year, while existing 
facilities for medical care among wage-earners are conspicuously 
inadequate. 


“Your Commission believes that the best way to close this 
sickness high-road to poverty and dependency is to make avail- 
able immediate and adequate medical care for the sickness-cases 
and to prevent the financial burden of sickness from falling 
entirely on the person least able to bear it—the sick wage- 
worker.” 


Ohio’s official commission of investigation reported in favor of 
workmen’s health insurance laws “as a means of distributing the 
cost of sickness.” The plan urged by the Commission (which coin- 
cides with the Davenport-Donohue health insurance bill in the New 
York legislature) is outlined briefly in its report as follows: 


“We find that the burden of sickness is heavy and that it falls with 
crushing force upon some people, causing economic distress and desti- 
tution and that the only way of distributing the burden is by means of 
insurance. We find that voluntary plans of health insurance distribute 
only a small fraction of the loss at present. Moreover, it does not 
appear likely that voluntary health insurance will ever be able to 
measurably solve the problem. The experience of the world does not 
warrant any hope that the problem can be solved except by a universal 
compulsory plan of health insurance. All of the leading European 
countries are solving the problem that way. 

“Health insurance should provide against the three losses, namely, 
loss of wages, loss of medical care and loss of earning power. A cash 
benefit should be given for an amount sufficient for the minimum neces- 
sities. Medical care, including hospital, dental and specialists’ services 
and medicines, should be provided. Opportunity for physical restora- 
tion and for vocational re-education, when necessary, should be provided 
in co-operation with public agencies. A death benefit should also be 
provided for an amount not exceeding $100. * * * 

“The cost should be divided between the employers and employees, 
and the state should pay the costs of administration and provide adequate 
health protection and hospital facilities. 

“The insurance should be carried by local carriers democratically 
administered. Establishment funds or mutual benefit funds and local 
public mutuals are provided as carriers. All extra hazards should be 
reinsured by the carriers in a state fund. Insurance organizations or 
companies organized for profit should not be permitted to be carriers. 
ee 
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“The organization for medical care and the fixing of compensation 
for medical service of all kinds should be left to the state commission 
which administers the act, because of the necessity for adjustment from 
time to time to meet new conditions and because of the varying con- 
ditions, throughout the state. It should be clearly understood, however, 
that one of the prime necessities of health insurance is adequate medical 
care. * * *” 


There was available also the Massachusetts legislative commis- 
sion report in 1917, favoring compulsory health insurance, as well as 
the unanimously favorable reports of the California and New Jersey 
commissions, previously reported in the Review! also agreeing that 
the problem of sickness among the workers can be met effectively 
only through a health insurance system like that of the New York 
Davenport-Donohue bill. 

Significantly, it became clear at the outset that the Davenport- 
Donohue compulsory health insurance bill as passed by the New 
York Senate—the first legislative body in the United States to 
adopt this measure of social insurance against industrial sickness— 
could not in any sense be regarded as a “party” measure. Its 
introducer, and most able sponsor, in the Senate was Senator 
Frederick M. Davenport, a Republican, while its introducer and 
champion in the Assembly was Charles D. Donohue, a Democrat. 
Urged by a Democratic Governor, it passed a Republican Senate. 
As the New York Tribune said editorially: “ Health insurance has 
not been a partisan issue; it is, therefore, not one properly the sub- 
ject of a party caucus.” 

A Notable Hearing 

The hearing on the health insurance bill before the Judiciary 
committees of both houses March 19 was the biggest gathering of 
the session. Scheduled for the Senate chamber, it had to be trans- 
ferred to the much larger Assembly chamber, as the delegations 
from all parts of the state began to arrive, and even then “ standing 
room” throughout the spirited proceedings was sought and closely 
held to the very end of a late afternoon. 

It proved a most clarifying hearing. 

Employers, eminent physicians, and representatives of the 
women’s, civic, and labor organizations, presented the case for com- 
pulsory health insurance. Against the measure appeared a Christian 
Science representative, some physicians, and officials of the mer- 
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chants’ and manufacturers’ association, whose objections simmered 
down to “costly,” “ unconstitutional,” and “ un-American.” 

President James P. Holland of the State Federation of Labor 
and Commissioner James M. Lynch of the State Industrial Com- 
mission recalled that similar objections had been raised against the 
workmen’s compensation law prior to its enactment and that the 
people of the state went ahead and secured its adoption. “ Health 
insurance is coming just as workmen’s compensation came,” said 
Mr. Holland. “The workers are determined to have this much- 
needed and reasonable protection against sickness just as they are 
now protected against industrial injuries.” Mr. Lynch declared 
that the question of constitutionality was the last resort of op- 
ponents of protective labor legislation, and that its injection into 
the hearing “‘is the surest proof that the bill is on the eve of passing.” 

Dr. Alexander Lambert, medical director of the Red Cross in 
France, speaking as chairman of the social insurance committee 
of the American Medical Association, reported that the Association 
has recognized the enormous importance of health insurance laws 
to the community and to the medical profession. 

“Tt insists,” he said, “that when they are passed both the in- 
terests of the public in the care given the sick should be safeguarded 
and the economic interests of the medical profession protected.” 

Urging the passage of the bill, Henry Alexander, president of 
the Henry L. Hughes Company, brush manufacturers of New 
York City, declared compulsory health insurance will conserve the 
best interests of employers. He added: 

“ The number of sick and ailing employees remaining at work, 
despite their physical disabilities, for fear of losing their earnings 
necessary for their sustenance is so large and their productivity 
during such physical impairment is so reduced, that in numerous 
instances the employer is paying them 100 per cent wages against 
40 per cent efficiency. The amount to be expended by the 
employer for which he gets no adequate return is probably no 
more than the premiums he would have to pay under compulsory 
health insurance, which as far as our industry is concerned can- 
not exceed %4 per cent of the cost of our commodity.” 

Another New York manufacturer, Fritz Kaufman, said: “As 
a manufacturer in the silk industry it is my firm conviction that 
the added cost of the manufactured product as a result of health. 
insurance will not seriously affect the industry here in competi- 
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tion with the same industry in other states. In the silk industry 
the cost to be added to the manufactured product would be only 
a fraction of one per cent.” 

Dr. Louis I. Harris, a public health official of New York, pointed 
out that the health officers have found diseases of the heart, 
arteries, kidneys and nervous system to be on the increase and 
that the increase is due in large measure to the stress and strain 
of industrial life. 

“Doctors are coming more and more to the support of com- 
pulsory health insurance,” he said. “Instead of destructive criti- 
cism, we should all endeavor to help with constructive suggestions. 
Senator Davenport and the other supporters of the measure have 
shown commendable willingness to perfect the bill in the interest of 
the public, the sick worker, and the medical-profession. Health 
insurance is coming. Physicians should co-operate to the end that 
it will operate justly and effectively.” 

Dr. Harris asserted that the very moderate cash benefits pro- 
vided in the bill will not encourage malingering. “One of the 
great reasons why diseases which are mild in the beginning 
become chronic and incurable,” he said, “is that in a large num- 
ber of instances the worker will refuse to stay at home because 
he must earn up to the highest point in order to assure his family 
the means of a decent existence. 

“ Tllness is lessening the efficiency of workers, diminishing their 
productive capacity, and tending to throw into the scrap heap 
annually thousands of men and women whose productive energies 
are thus wasted and could be conserved to benefit the community 
materially and add to the span of life considerably. 

“ Health insurance in so far as it creates an incentive to pre- 
vention of disease will be one of the most important measures 
for the conservation of life and health ever enacted by the state.” 

Miss Lillian D. Wald, head of the Henry Street Settlement and 
honorary president of the national nurses’ organization, said that 
out of more than twenty-five years of experience in attempting to 
give nursing care to the people of Greater New York, she and all her 
colleagues had reached the conviction that the health insurance bill 
should be passed. 

“The serious thing that concerns us and inspires us to hope 
that people will have medical and nursing care,” said Miss Wald, 
“is that people have not the relationship of the family doctor and 
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are un-doctored and un-nursed. We believe that all the experi- 
ence we have had and the data we have secured points to the 
necessity of some method by which people will become accus- 
tomed to reporting themselves when sick. The great malinger- 
ing is the malingering of health rather than the malingering of 
sickness, The framers of this health insurance bill have wisely 
provided for visiting nurses.” 

That the workers who have served loyally in trench and 
factory must be given full consideration in their just demands 
for the fruits of democracy, was the suggestion of the Secretary 
of the Association for Labor Legislation, who termed the 
Davenport-Donohue bill a well-considered request for health 
insurance protection. “Health insurance,” he said, “is merely 
a scientific extension of the accepted principle of insurance for 
distributing the cost of sickness which now falls with crushing 
weight upon those least able to bear it alone.” Miles M. Dawson, 
insurance actuary, representing the New York City Club, said: 
“The Davenport-Donohue health insurance bill is the most com- 
prehensive and conservative measure of its kind that has been 
offered. Health insurance is now being supported by all classes 
of. people. It alone offers the real solution of the sickness 
problem among workers.” 

Edward T. Devine, an editor of The Survey, told the committee 
that the war has convinced the American people that too many of 
us are aliens and unnaturalized, and too many illiterate, and too 
many below par physically. 

“Health insurance is an integral part of a rational program 
of readjustment for greater efficiency and prosperity. It is a part 
of a public health program. It is the only adequate means of dis- 
tributing the costs of sickness in such a way as to lessen its 
amount and to promote the public health.” 

On behalf of the Women’s Joint Legislative Conference, Miss 
_ Mary E. Dreier asked for the passage of the bill as “a just and 
economical method of meeting the costs of sickness. This health 
insurance bill,” she said, “makes special provision for the 
medical, surgical and nursing care of mothers and their babies. 
For working women it establishes a special maternity cash 
benefit for two weeks before the birth of the child and six weeks 
afterward in order that she may refrain from employment during 
that time so that she can take care of her baby.” 
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Miss Mary Thompson, on behalf of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, declared that many working mothers have to stay at their 
jobs right up to the last minute and return to their work too soon 
after childbirth, so that both their own and the babies’ health is 
undermined. 

Representing the 300,000 members of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in behalf of the health insurance bill, Miss Mary 
Wood said that women are taking earnest and thoughtful interest 
in these special problems. 

“ We need in New York State,” she said, “a physical regen- 
eration.” 

John A. Lapp, director of investigations for the Ohio official 
commission on health insurance, invited to contribute to the hearing, 
said that comprehensive studies have shown that 20 per cent of all 
employees will be sick on the yearly average for more than 7 days, 
that of those sick 65 per cent will be incapacitated for less than 4 
weeks, 19 per cent will be sick from 4 to 8 weeks and 6 per cent 
will be sick from 8 to 12 weeks. 

“These figures,” he said, “are based upon intensive studies 
made under the direction of the Ohio commission in co-opera- 
tion with the official commissions in Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut, and demonstrate that sickness will be found in the 
same degree in various states. Indeed the Ohio commission’s 
investigation shows an almost identical parallel with the experi- 
ence of the New York workmen’s sickness and death benefit 
funds. The conclusion reached by the Ohio commission in 
recommending compulsory health insurance legislation coincides 
in all essentials with the provisions of the Davenport-Donohue 
bill.” 

Following the hearing Senator Davenport called a series of con- 
ferences in an earnest endeavor to shape the health insurance bill 
so as to meet what was alleged by some to be the best interests of 
all groups affected. As the bill finally passed the Senate (see page 
209 for full text and comment) it carried a few questionable 
amendments which restricted its scope, particularly those excluding 
the dependents of insured workers from the benefits, except for 
maternity care, and limiting the insurance to establishments 
having more than seven employees. 

The medical profession, however, was generously recognized. 
Local “ panels ” and all forms of contract practice were abolished, 
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leaving workers free choice among all legally qualified physicians 
in the state. The county medical societies were given the initia- 
tive in determining fees. The Industrial Commission was re- 
quired to appoint both state and local medical advisory com- 
mittees with powers of investigation and recommendation. The 
head of the bureau of health insurance was designated as a 
physician. Medical arbitration committees were provided for to 
which any county society or fund interested may appeal. Simi- 
larly the Christian Science objection was overcome by providing 
that “persons who are members of an existing religious sect 
whose tenets preclude the practice of medicine” may, upon 
written application, be exempted from joining a fund. 


Caucus vs. Public 


Progressive Republicans joined with the Democrats in the 
Senate in passing the health insurance bill. Meanwhile, Speaker 
Thaddeus C. Sweet, an up-state manufacturer, chairman of the 
Rules committee and head of the Republican organization in the 
Assembly, announced that he would permit none of the social wel- 
fare bills to pass. Following a private conference with a group of 
manufacturers’ representatives, he threatened to recess the Assembly 
indefinitely, or until the Senate capitulated and agreed to adjourn- 
ment, in order to defeat these measures. This had the effect of 
arousing the press and citizenship of the state to a high pitch of 
indignation. The Speaker remained adamant in his refusal to 
permit the bills to come before the Assembly for a record vote on 
the floor. The Republican caucus was resorted to. Several mem- 
bers refused to stand by the “ machine,” but enough were kept in 
line to hold the bills in the committee pigeon holes. 

A statement was then issued by Speaker Sweet assailing the 
health insurance bill as “an unjust invasion of the rights and 
principles of both employer and employee and in violation of the 
guarantees contained in the Constitution.” Criticising the Repub- 
lican Senators who voted for the bill, he said their action “ makes it 
necessary for the Republican members of the Assembly to stand 
together in defense of those constitutional principles which protect 
the rights of property and the freedom of action of the individual.” 
The social welfare bills were referred to by the Speaker as “ legis- 
lation so confiscatory and burdensome that business and industry 
will be abandoned.” “ They must stand or fall as an entity,” was 
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his pronouncement upon this group of protective measures for 
labor, and he said further that they constituted “a program which 
we believe to be a violation of the fundamental principles of Repub- 
licanism.” 

Commenting upon the action of the Assembly caucus, Mrs. 
Norman de R. Whitehouse, who succeeded Miss Dreier as chairman 
of the Women’s Joint Legislative Conference when the latter was 
called to Europe on an important mission, voiced the determination 
of all organizations supporting health insurance when she declared 
that the campaign would continue until the bills passed the legis- 
lature. She said: 


“We have had a struggle for the welfare bills—health insurance, 
‘minimum wage and forty-eight hour week. The struggle will continue, 

of course, until it ends in success—but it now becomes a larger issue. 
It is from now on a struggle as well against the autocratic rule of the 
Republican machine in the Assembly and against the accepted rules 
which gives one man, the Speaker, so Czar-like a power. 

“A majority of the Assembly had declared themselves in favor of 
these measures * * * but Speaker Sweet has let the cat out of the 
bag. He has told us why the Assemblymen are not voting on the bills. 
He says it is because they are afraid to. They have gone to him three 
to one and told him so. He said they wanted him to be the ‘ goat’ and 
there it is! 

“And, in addition to the requests of the Assemblymen, Speaker 
Sweet thinks the elected representatives need protection against their 
own desire to vote on measures which he may think are ‘ill-considered.’ 

“T am confident that the members of the Y. W. C. A., the Women’s 
Trade Union League, the Woman Suffrage Party of New York state, 
the Consumers’ League of city and state, and the many other organiza- 
tions that have supported these measures, won’t want to leave the 
decision to Speaker Sweet for another year. Nor do I believe they will 
want to be represented by legislators who are afraid to have their 
votes recorded on such important measures.” 


Political Expediency as Well as Social 
Justice Calls for Action on 
Health Insurance 


Extracts From STENOGRAPHIC REPORT oF ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
New York SENATE, Aprix 10, 1919 


By Senator FrepertcKk M. Davenport 


HE measure which I discuss to-day is one which concerns 

particularly the great body of bread-winners of the State 
of New York. It is a measure which is intended to help and will 
help, I believe, the whole industrial life of the commonwealth. 
It is a proposal to make compulsory, in New York the develop- 
ment of a sound and healthful body, just as three-quarters of a 
century ago we determined to make the development of a sound 
and healthful mind compulsory in New York. 

What we propose in the compulsory health insurance bill is 
simply a better organization than we now have of medical, 
surgical and nursing care, so that great numbers who are now 
imperfectly reached in illness, or not reached at all, may be looked 
after effectively. Our present system of caring for illness, for ill 
health, for physical defect, is too individualistic. Those who are 
well-to-do are able to obtain the best kind of medical, nursing, 
and surgical care and treatment, and, also, as a result of the good 
heart of America, the very poor are able through charity to obtain 
a very considerable measure of sound medical, surgical and nurs- 
ing care. But great numbers of our people, and particularly of 
our hard-working men and women, are not properly reached nor 
cared for. * * * Having summarized the substance of the 
bill and its purposes, I now call attention to the opposition which 
has arisen to some of its provisions. The Christian Scientists 
were opposed to it, as they are to all attempts at managing illness 
through the medium of legally qualified physicians and surgeons. 
We have met their opposition by recognizing them as con- 
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scientious objectors in this act, just as the Quakers are recog- 
nized as conscientious objectors in the military service of the 
country. 

The second group who have expressed opposition to the act 
have been many employers of the State, particularly the organ- 
ized group of manufacturers, who have expressed a fear of high 
cost to industry. The figures with respect to this cost which 
have recently been dangled before the public eye are of the same 
general character as have always been employed in opposition 
to the great forward-looking industrial measures of our time. 
The fact is if somebody tells you that to take care of existing 
illness among workers means the expenditure of one hundred 
millions of dollars in the State of New York, what he really 
means, if you get right down to it, is that a very great financial 
burden in sickness is at the present time actually falling upon 
employees and their dependents in this State, falling with crush- 
ing force, in many instances, upon individuals and families who 
cannot bear it except with agony and despair. But the cost of 
health insurance, whatever it may be to the employer, soon, as 
in the case of workmen’s compensation insurance, becomes a 
fixed charge on industry, and the burden is shifted into the 
great social body, which is exactly where it belongs. Thus the 
battle casualties of industrial workers are provided for and borne, 
as they should be, in an organized, co-operative way. 


Large numbers of the medical profession were formerly 
opposed to this bill, but every effort has been made by the propo- 
nents of it to bring the medical provisions of the measure into 
line with medical experience and prestige in this country. The 
proponents of the measure understand full well that it is the 
medical profession which is to make health insurance a great or 
only a partial success, and so none are more eager than they to 
secure the full co-operation of medical men and to secure for the 
medical profession full measure of justice under the act. The 
amendments which have been offered during the progress of the 
measure in this house go far to secure these ends. 

This measure has been opposed also on the ground of its 
possible unconstitutionality. The workmen’s compensation act, 
say these opponents, was declared to be unconstitutional in the 
Ives case and, following the same precedent, the Court of Ap- 
peals might decide similarly upon health insurance. Following 
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the Ives decision, the people of the State of New York by over- 
whelming vote established workmen’s compensation in the Con- 
stitution. The people can be trusted to do the same thing for 
health insurance, if a similar judicial fatality should result. But 
I do not believe it will result. These great human welfare 
measures may be rooted constitutionally either in the “due 
process ” clause or in the “police power” of the State which 
dominates “due process” and all other provisions even of the 
Bill of Rights. Shorter hours, minimum wage, workmen’s com- 
pensation, health insurance—all measures of this nature are 
coming to be rooted more and more both by the State courts 
and the Federal courts in the great “ general welfare” power of 
the state and national sovereignty. As a result of increased 
knowledge on the part of courts of conditions that are actually 
developing in America, the attitude of the judges is changing. I 
call your attention to the women’s nightwork law, declared un- 
constitutional in 1907 in People v. Williams, 189 N. Y. 131, but after 
the Wagner factory investigations, declared constitutional in 1915 
in People v. Chas. Schweinler Press, 214 N. Y. 395. This has 
also happened with the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
ten-hour law for men, declared unconstitutional for bakeries in 
1905 in Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45, was declared con- 
stitutional in 1917 in Bunting v. Oregon, 37 U. S. Sup. Ct. 435. 
It is this sort of development in the mind of courts in America, 
making them responsive to the needs of our time, which has 
made of our own Supreme Court in Washington one of the 
greatest bulwarks of democracy that the world ever saw. 


And so I hold that the gathe..:g body of facts will guide the 
mind of the courts aright on health insurance as upon similar 
measures—such a body of facts as is slowly being revealed by 
the great reports of the health insurance commissions in the 
industrial States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio and Illinois, 
indicating the vast need of improved medical and surgical and 
nursing care among the workers of those great commonwealths. 


Other facts which will be brought to the attention of the 
courts, to guide their decision with respect to the relation of 
health insurance to the general welfare, are those involved in the 
disparity in infant mortality, the deaths at child-birth as between 
the working classes and the upper economic classes, the lack of 
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nurses to care for the working classes; such figures as are con- 
tained in the survey made of Homestead by the Public Health 
Service of the United States, indicating over a considerable 
period an infant mortality of 51 per cent of children under five, 
while at East Orange, New Jersey, a residential suburb, the 
proportion was 17.1 per cent. The facts will make clear to the 
courts the present lack of hospital facilities at a cost propor- 
tionate to the means of the great body of workers, the lack of 
diagnostic facilities to find out what is really wrong with the 
health of working men and women. Well-to-do people can go 
from specialist to specialist in a great city until they find out 
what is wrong with them (and in illness it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether you know what is wrong with you 
or not) ; but there is no such opportunity for the workers of the 
State. There should be in every large community of the com- 
monwealth a group diagnostic clinic under the terms of this 
bill, where the worker himself may go and find out what is really 
wrong with him. 

Nothing is becoming clearer in America than the need of pro- 
viding more largely for the care of illness. The need of health 
insurance for the general welfare of industrial workers is already 
demonstrated. In the State of New York alone we now know 
from the records of the draft boards that approximately 40 per 
cent of the young men between 21 and 31 were military rejects. 
On the basis of carefully collected evidence the commissions on 
health insurance in the great industrial States of Ohio, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and California have already reported 
favorably. 

I invite your attention to some of the startling figures from 
the Pennsylvania survey. “In 1916,” says the report, “there 
were 255,616 industrial accidents in Pennsylvania and 3,025,371 
working days were lost through such accidents. In the same 
year approximately 18,800,000 working days were lost on account 
of illness not due to industrial accidents. Measured by loss of 
productive capacity and earning power, sickness from other 
causes produces a problem between five and seven times as great 
as that produced by disability resulting from industrial acci- 
dents.” And, further, the Pennsylvania report shows: 

In regard to the extent of sickness among Pennsylvania employees : 

1. More than 385,000 employees in the state are constantly suffering 
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from illness; approximately 140,000 from severe, and 245,000 from 
slighter illnesses. 


2. The average loss of working time among employees in the 
state is at least six days each year because of sickness. 


3. Pennsylvania stood highest of any state in the Union in the 
percentage of men rejected for physical reasons in the draft of April, 
1917. Of her young men between twenty-one and thirty-one years 
of age, 46.7 per cent were rejected. The average for the country as a whole 
was 30.11 per cent. 


4. Death rates in Pennsylvania are higher than those for the 
registration area of the country as a whole. 


At the nominal rate of $2.00 a day the wage loss to employees of 
this state every year because of illness is at least $33,000,000. 

Medical charity given in many instances cannot be considered as in 
any way an ultimate solution of the illness problem in a country 
claiming democratic ideals. 

Because most wage earners cannot afford to be ill, many develop 
chronic illnesses and greatly reduce their future earning capacity; this 
reacts on society by a direct loss of productive power and prevents the 
growth of a vigorous citizenship by making it impossible to maintain 
family standards which permit proper nourishment, care, and oppor- 
tunity for the children. The losses to employers consist of decrease in 
production due to the absence of sick wage earners or to the lessened 
efficiency of half-sick workers, and the consequent cost of labor 
turn-over. 

Employees in the state lose at least 16,800,000 days work annually 
because of sickness, and large numbers of actually sick men and 
women are at work every day. These facts, while not an exact measure 
of the loss to industry, give an indication of the extent to which pro- 
duction suffers. 

The greater the labor turn-over, the greater the cost of production; 
the greater the amount of sickness, the greater the labor turn-over. 

Progressive employers are engaging industrial physicians and 
nurses, opening dispensaries and establishing sick benefit funds for the 
practical reason; it pays to see to it that sick workmen receive care. 

The state spends over $6,000,000 every year directly for the treat- 
ment of sickness. In addition, $4,000,000 is spent for the maintenance 
of institutions for the care of defectives, a large part of which expendi- 
ture is undoubtedly made necessary by the neglect of the sickness, 
and its consequences. * * * Organized relief societies invariably report 
illness to be the most frequent disability in the families coming to them 
for aid. 

Hospital accommodations in the state average little more than one- 
half the standard minimum for five beds per 1,000 of the population. 
Even if good medical care were available and adequate, most employees 
could not afford to pay for it. Fees are not large, but wages have not 
kept pace with the soaring cost of living, save in a few groups. 
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The startling number of long chronic illnesses found makes obvious 
the fact that neglected sick men often become chronically disabled and 
that half-sick men are struggling to keep at work because they cannot 
afford to be ill. 


So much for Pennsylvania. 

I now quote from the report just made by the New York State 
Board of Charities: “It has been estimated that the sickness of 
working men, with the consequent expense of medical treatment 
and loss of days, is responsible for more than six times the 
amount of dependency caused by industrial accident. The 
health of workmen is, as a general thing, poorly looked after. 
This Board recognizes health insurance as a powerful factor 
in the prevention of dependency.” 

Then, if there were time, I would like to read you the 
report which has come to me from the director of the Bureau 
of Preventable Diseases in the Department of Health in the 
City of New York, which bears out the survey from which } 
have read to you, coming out of the State of Pennsylvania. 
This report is made to the head of the Bureau of Preventable 
Diseases in the City of New York by the visiting nurses 
employed by the Bureau, and it reveals a condition of things 
in New York City of the very greatest significance. 

“As the result of the financial burden of increased illness 
during the recent influenza epidemic,” the report says, “in 37 
per cent of the families which we studied in this brief period, 
the use of meat was entirely eliminated; in 17 per cent of the 
families it was reduced; in approximately the same number 
of families the use of eggs and butter were also abandoned. 
We were startled to find that in 293 families the use of milk 
was entirely eliminated from children’s dietary; in 293 other 
families, bottled milk, which had been given to insure freedom 
from diarrhoeal diseases, was replaced by milk which was sold 
loose and dipped from the can.” 

A great organization like the Henry Street Visiting Nurses 
Settlement in New York City, with its quarter century of 
experience, reveals the vast unsatisfied need of medical care 
among families of workers. Lillian Wald, the head of this 
great settlement, has testified from the experience of her remark- 
able organization, against the view that health insurance will 
cause workers to malinger, to remain in bed when they ought to 
be up and at their daily tasks, by saying that it is staying too 
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long at work after illness has fastened itself upon the worker, 
which causes grave results not only of inefficiency but also of 
physical deterioration. 

Not long ago, as conservative minded a man as former Govy- 
ernor Charles E. Hughes, in an address before the Columbia 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, said: 

“H. G. Wells has declared that the watchwords of the future 
are peace, production and education. I say peace, HEALTH, 
production and education, because the revelations of the war 
have brought to America many indications that in health condi- 
tions our country is only half civilized.” 

Health insurance means not only the proper care of illness 
and distribution of the burden of it for the workers; it also means 
the growth of sickness prevention. Just as workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance has developed the slogan and practice of “safety 
first,” so health insurance will develop the slogan and practice 
of “health first.” 

Mr. President, the report of the Ohio Commission upon health 
insurance notes three factors in illness. In the first place there 
is the factor of the individual himself, his own carelessness, his 
personal vices; in the second place industry is a factor in illness, 
the dust, the dirt, the fatigue, germs, the bad air, infections, the 
bad light, the weather exposure of industry; in the third place 
the community is partly responsible for illness through bad 
sewerage and conditions of that sort. Each factor should bear a 
part of the burden of illness. This bill provides that the employee 
shall pay his share into the general insurance fund, that the 
employer shall pay his share, and that the State, that is the 
general community, shall pay part of the cost of supervision. 

It is right that the burden of illness which now falls upon the 
great body of industrial workers should be distributed just as 
the burden of fire and the burden of accident are distributed and 
shifted from those who immediately suffer into the general 
community. 

Mr. President, this is not simply a great health problem; it 
is a great social problem. A commission of employers was 
recently sent by the Federal government to Great Britain to 
investigate issues between capital and labor. On the second of 
April of this year this commission reported back to the govern- 
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ment in Washington. “In general,” said the report, “ American 
business men must quickly revise their ideas regarding methods 
of handling labor if the movement toward radical socialism, gen- 
erally described in a loose way as Bolshevism, is to be offset in 
the United States. In general, the government and most of the 
employers in the British Islands, where we made a particular 
study are agreed that the spirit of co-operation between labor 
and capital is highly desirable, as is the spirit of conciliation, and 
in England they are going the limit in order to bring that situa- 
tion about.” 

It is one of the leading factors of the bill we are now discuss- 
ing, Mr. President, that an establishment committee, a board of 
directors, three representatives of employers, three representa- 
tives of employees, with a neutral chairman, shall manage in sepa- 
rate industrial establishments all matters that have to do with 
the illness of the worker and his family. The same is true of 
local and trade funds. It seems to me that we have here one of 
the finest devices possible for bringing capital and labor into 
contact and allaying the greater frictions of industrial experi- 
ence. 

The great war has stirred the consciousness of mankind as it 
never was stirred before in the history of the world. The great- 
est menace which has come out of it is the threat which issues 
from Moscow, from Hungary, from Germany—sometimes known 
as “ Bolshevism.” It is, as has been said, a threat greater than 
any that has confronted organized society since the appearance 
of national states. What we find, we are told, is the “ diminish- 
ing faith of vast masses of people in government, because govern- 
ments have bungled and faltered and sent millions of men to 
death; because governments have been blinded by specially 
privileged groups of favorites who have had far more influence 
upon government than they have had any right to wield. Vast 
masses of people in these European states have borne the agony 
of the most terrible calamity in human history and they have 
little else to lose.” 

Conditions, Mr. President, are far happier in America, but 
it is pretty easy anywhere to make a Bolshevist. I ran across 
st TS Sl the other day on How to Make a Bolshevist: 

Take almost anyone when he is a baby, nourish him insuf- 
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ficiently, let him grow up in a dark, dirty, hideous tenement; 
educate him as badly as possible, take him out of school at thir- 
teen or fourteen and put him to work, make him work hard, long 
and be poorly paid; see that he marries and tries to bring up a 
family on less than a living income; throw him out of employ- 
ment now and then; let illness strike him and his family espe- 
cially hard, and some day when he is in a receptive mood, intro- 
duce him to the Bolshevist’s doctrine.” 

That is the way Bolshevists are made. 

Mr. President, there are two ways of combating disorder, dis- 
content and despair in this world. One way is to do it with a 
club. Now, sometimes you have got to use a club. I am not in 
favor of giving up the club by any manner of means; it ought to 
be used. But if we depend upon the club entirely, in the end the 
club will be of no avail. We have got to have some remedial 
movements of mankind side by side with the club, if we meet 
the great menace that is coming out of Moscow. And what I 
have described, gentlemen, to-day, in this mass of evidence which 
I have presented to you, more than anything else in America I 
believe is what Bolshevism feeds on. 

Now, this is a measure particularly desired by the aa body 
of the independent workers of the State of New York. It isn’t a 
measure, like a living wage bill, which we might give to the 
weak and the defenseless; it is a measure desired by men who 
have reached the point where they are organized and are fighting 
for their rights and for justice for themselves and the great body 
of workers everywhere. The best defense and bulwark against 
Bolshevism that I know of in America is to deal justly and ex- 
pediently with this great body of workers and so attach them to 
our government by the simple organization of social measures 
for dealing with a thing like illness which is very near to their 
lives—which is closely connected with their families. The best 
bulwark against Bolshevism that you could possibly imagine is 
something like this, which is asked for by the great body of 
splendid workers in the State of New York, and which will 
so greatly help the whole organization of society in our common- 
wealth. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say one word in conclusion 
about the political expediency of a measure like this, and I would 
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like to address myself especially to my own party colleagues on 
this point. I have been surprised as I have worked along with 
this measure in the last few weeks at certain leaders of my own 
party who have quietly come to me, and have said: “ Now, we 
haven’t looked into this matter much, but there is one thing that 
our party—speaking of the Republican party—has got to bear 
in mind, that it hasn’t thought of as much as it should, and that 
is how it fares in the great industrial communities of this State.” 

The Republican party, as we all know, has been in New York 
very considerably a party (except in certain counties) of the 
village and the town and the country, where individualism is far 
more effective and where individualism is far more highly thought 
of even in its extreme form than it is in our great industrial com- 
munities that are developing in this State with all their modern 
social needs. 

“ Now,” said these leaders to me in substance, “ if the Repub- 
lican party is not wise enough to see in time that it not only must 
be absolutely fair and just to the property interests of this State, 
but also absolutely fair and just to the great body of industrial 
workers of this State, then there is no future for the Republican 
party in the State of New York or in any other of our great indus- 
trial commonwealths.” 

And I think we have to bear that in mind in connection with 
measures of this sort. I very much hope that as the result of a 
combined party action in this Legislature our own State of New 
York will lead the way upon this great measure, so that very 
soon it may be imitated, and spread from this State into all the 
great industrial commonwealths of the Union. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, during the war we lamented 
bitterly our lack of preparation for the great struggle, and during 
the war we were in the habit of going into our churches and 
promising the Almighty that if He would give us victory that 
there were some things we would do and do soon for the organi- 
zation of American life, when that war should close with triumph 
to our army. We used to talk that in the great mass meetings 
of our citizens ; we used to talk it by our firesides, and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I say that it is now time in the great State of New York 
for a show-down as to whether we meant what we said. 


Compulsory Health Insurance 


NATIONAL WoMmeEN’s TRADE Union LEAGUE STATES 
PosITION AT PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION, JUNE 7, 1919. 


OBLIGATORY PLAN NECESSARY 


HEREAS, The National Women’s Trade Union League at 

its Kansas City convention endorsed universal health in- 
surance as a means for equitably distributing the costs of wage- 
earners’ sickness, for providing needed medical care, for pro- 
viding maternity benefits for working women, and for creating 
incentive for the prevention of disease; and 


WHEREAS, Through making health insurance obligatory, 
the employer sharing the cost, its maximum benefits are ex- 
tended at minimum cost to all ranks of wage-earners, including 
the lowest paid who would otherwise be unable to avail them- 
selves of the protection; and 


WHEREAS, Through universal application of health insur- 
ance by the obligatory method all are insured on a given date 
without physical examination and labor is safeguarded in its 
freedom to move about in accordance with its needs without 
suffering loss of benefits, which would result if the system cov- 
ered only a limited number of establishments; and 


WHEREAS, Establishment of obligatory health insurance 
is necessary in order to secure the employers’ co-operation in 
preventing sickness as well as his just contribution toward 
meeting the burden of wage-earners’ illness which so far he has 
almost entirely escaped; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this regular convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, in view of the urgent need for: 
measures to protect the health and welfare of American work- 
ing men and women, emphatically urge the adoption of com- 
pulsory health insurance legislation by our several states. 
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Reconstruction Commission of 
the State of New York Urges 
Compulsory Health Insurance 


OMPULSORY health insurance for 
workers is recommended as a foremost 
‘‘measure of essential and enforcible health 
protection”’ in a report made April 29, 1919, 
to the Governor by the New York State 
Reconstruction Commission. 


Favorable action of the Commission 
followed the adoption by the Executive 
Committee of the report recently submitted 
by the Commission’s Committee on Health 
which conducted investigations and held 
several public hearings. 


‘It is fundamental in the industrial and 
social life of the community,’’ says the 
report, ‘‘that we have physically able and 
healthy citizens. There cannot be ade- 
quate industrial production nor can the 
arts of peace be pursued effectively when 
people are suffering from the thousand 
minor and major ills, many of which can 
be prevented if adequate provisions were 
made for proper medical care of workers.”’ 


Declaring that the proposed legislation 
is aimed to give the medical protection 
sought, the report expresses full accord 
“with the principle that health insurance 
should be compulsory.”’ 


The Commission is impressed with what 
it terms the all-too-ready tendency to con- 
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sider expenditure for health protection as a 
too heavy burden on the budgets of workers. 


The Executive Committee announces 
that the Commission’s study of health 
insurance will be continued and further 
hearings held with a view to assisting the 
Governor and the legislature in perfecting a 
bill adapted to conditions in the state when 
this legislation is pressed for final passage 
at the next session. 


More than a score of prominent busi- 
ness, civic, medical, women’s, and labor 
organizations were represented at the hear- 
ings already held, out of which developed 
the Commission’s report favoring the adop- 
tion of compulsory health insurance. 
These include the State Department of 
Health, the New York City Club, the 
National Civic Federation, the Metropolitan 
and Prudential Life Insurance Companies, 
the Commercial Casualty Company, the 
Maternity Center Association, the Medical 
Societies of New York and Kings Counties, 
the Association for Labor Legislation, the 
State Federation of Labor, the American 
Safety Institute, the General Chemical 
Company, and the Dress and Waist Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


The Commission’s recommendation is 
in line with the recent conclusions of legis- 
lative commissions in New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia and Ohio, and Massachusetts in 
1917, which after investigation of sickness 
conditions among workers have all urged 
the adoption of compulsory health insur- 
ance laws. 
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Strong Editorial Support for the 
Health Insurance Bill 


“The roll of publicists who are supporting the movement is growing 
rapidly.” —SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


(New York “MAIL’’) 


Legislation to Banish One of the Three Great Fears That 
Darken the Lives of Men 


"THERE are three great fears that darken the lives of 
men. 

They are the Fear of Ill-Health, the Fear of Unemployment 
and the Want Fear in Old Age. 

These three great Fears stand by the side of every man who 
depends for his living upon the labor of his hands or his brains. 
They darken the days of every worker, man or woman. They cast 
a shadow over the happiness of the working world. 

Enlightened opinion everywhere has been roused to the urgent 
necessity of fighting these three Fears, of freeing the minds and 
souls of men from their sinister power. The mass of health, old 
age and unemployment insurance legislation which has been written 
into the laws of the progressive nations represents the organized 
efforts of those nations to banish the three Fears. 

America is far behind some of the European nations in the 
battle to free the hand and the brain that work from the shackles 
of the three Fears. But we are rapidly coming to a realization of 
the importance of what is known as social legislation. The work- 
men’s compensation law on the statute books of the State of New 
York and of other commonwealths is a first-fruit of this new 
realization. % 

But the workmen’s compensation law is only the beginning of 
the legislative and social reforms at home that are imposed upon us 
by the spirit of the new humanity which we have vindicated by the 
power of our arms in the world. It deals with only a limited 
phase of one of the three Fears—the fear of unemployment and 
consequent suffering through injury suffered in the performance of 
duty. 

The enlightened opinion of the people of New York State is 
now lining up solidly behind an intelligent attempt to deal further 
and more comprehensively with the evil of unemployment 
through disability. The health insurance bill before the Legisla- 
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ture at Albany aims to protect the worker from want through 
inability to perform his duties because of ill-health from any 
cause. 


This measure also contains provisions for maternity insurance, 
which is a much-needed safeguard not only of the lives and health 
of women workers but also of the citizens of the State whom they 
shall bring into the world. Recognizing the obvious fact that the 
American woman has enlisted in the ranks of industry as a perma- 
nent soldier in our army of production, the framers of this bill 
have embodied in it clauses which provide an allowance for women 
workers for a period of time both after and before maternity. 


The maternity feature of this bill has been amply vindicated 
wherever similar provisions have been put into effect in foreign 
countries. These provisions have not only conserved the health 
of working mothers, but they have assured a fair start in life to 
the offspring of such mothers. 


The health insurance bill now at Albany will be pressed 
to an early passage. Its framers and advocates feel that we cannot 
afford to lose any time in the enactment of a reform which will 
strengthen the hands and fortify the hearts of our army of workers 
in the battle of intensified competition that is already beginning 
with the approach of the definite sheathing of the sword. 


This measure has the support of organized labor. It has the 
strong backing of such bodies as the City Club of New York, the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and the Women’s Trade Union League. It has 
the warm approval of all citizens who have relegated the old doc- 
trine of “ Each for himself and the devil take the hindmost ” to the 
limbo of rejected fallacies. 

We have won, at enormous sacrifices in life and treasure, a 
war to make the world safe for nations. We are now entering 
upon a universal campaign to make nations safe for the indi- 
vidual. 

We are preaching with persuasive eloquence the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of nations. We cannot reject the doctrine of the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

We have rejected Cain’s conception of our duty to our brother 
by pledging all our manhood, all our money and all our material 
resources to the defense of small and weak nations menaced by the 
fear of annihilation. We cannot leave small and weak individuals 
unprotected from the three Great Fears of Life. 


The Legislature will be proving its responsiveness to the 
modern spirit if it passes comprehensive health insurance and 


maternity insurance legislation without any unnecessary delay. 
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(New York “GLOBE’’) 
Health Insurance 


TTHE most important bill before the present Legislature is the 

one that proposes to establish a system of health insurance. 
The workmen’s compensation act was the greatest measure of’ 
the last decade. A sound health insurance will give equal dis- 
tinction to the present one. 


Compulsory health insurance is a corollary of compulsory 
accident insurance. Indeed, the two relate to the samé thing. 
In a factory revolving machinery tears the tissues, and we call 
it an accident. In the same factory or elsewhere we encounter 
a bacillus which tears the tissue, and we call it sickness. No 
scientific basis exists for the distinction. The bite of a dog is an 
accident. The bite of a germ does not differ in essential quality. 
The one assailant is big and the other little—that’s all. Health 
insurance is the complement and the fulfilment of accident 
insurance. 

But health insurance, say those who relax their minds by appeals 
to prejudice, is socialistic. Of course it is. Every bill of thousands 
introduced at Albany is socialistic—that is, it relates to co-operatve 
action. All government is socialistic—necessarily so. The school, 
the police force, the army, parks, the public road, the cleaning and 
lighting of streets, the maintenance of hospitals—all these and more 
are socialistic. They represent the performance by the govern- 
ment of things that experience has shown can be done better under 
public management. 


The dividing line between the domains of public and private 
activity is which in a particular matter can do the work best. 
It is open to no argument, it seems clear, that if there is to be 
health insurance it must come through public action. Private 
initiative, alert though it is to find openings, has not found the field 
of health insurance inviting. This is true not only in our country, 
but in others. Speaking generally, health insurance does not exist 
except where the public operates the system. 

Paternalism embodies a vicious principle, but co-operative 
endeavor lies at the root of all civilization. If two can agree one 
with the other that the’ one falling ill shall be helped out by the 
other, then three can provide for an exchange of service; and if 
three so can ten, and a hundred, and a thousand, and ten million ; 
and an agreement among ten million is made when our agent, the 
lawmaking power of New York, passes a health insurance act. 
The business is one that cannot be achieved individualistically. If 
it advances at all it must travel the co-operative path, 


It is a spurious individualism which teaches that the social wel- 
fare of individuals is no concern of all-of-us. To say this is to say 
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that rowers in a boat of multiple oars can get on fast by splashing 
the water as they severally please. To do so not only imperils the 
soloist, but jeopardizes the life of his fellows. Not in all relations 
of life can we apply the principle of every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost. 


Beaten on every branch of the argument, the opponents of 
health insurance resort to an appeal that scarcely needs mention. 
They insinuate that the system is of German origin and whisper 
that we must not Prussianize. Lloyd George, as far as the world 
field is concerned, has been the chief exploiter of the idea of 
health insurance, and any dose of Prussianism that gets by his 
palate others may safely swallow. 


(New York ‘‘TRIBUNE’”’) 
“A Noble Measure ” 


‘THE rapidity of the progress made by the health insurance bill 

when the plan to smother it broke down is a tribute to the 
responsiveness of the public to every practical proposal looking 
_ to making life better and easier for the average person. Tha 
educational work done by Theodore Roosevelt and men of his ideals 
is fruiting. There is acceptance of the soundness of the Roosevelt 
doctrine: “As a people we cannot afford to let any group of citi- 
zens, any individual citizen, live or labor under conditions which 
are injurious to the common welfare. Industry, therefore, must 
submit to such public regulation as will make it a means of life and 
health, not of death or inefficiency.” 


The wage-earners of this State, through sickness, lose 
25,000,000 working days a year, or an annual loss of $75,000,000 
—enough to meet the State budget. Investigation has shown 
that one-third of those sick in our cities are without medical care. 
More than 15,000 women die every year in childbirth and 250,000 
babies die in their first year. Sickness is the largest single 
factor in dependency, causing seven times as many appeals for 
relief as do industrial accidents. Trade union and fraternal 
funds reach but a small portion of the people. 


A noble measure is the health insurance bill. It is of more 
import to the State than the workmen’s compensation act. Not 
to placate the petty, selfish interests of any class should it be 
defeated. The members of the Assembly, forgetting all narrow- 
ness and looking singly to the guardianship of the great things 
of which they are trustees, should rejoice over the chance to do 
something big. If they do, few Assemblymen will record them- 
selves in the negative. 
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(New York “EVENING POST"’) 
“Too Long Postponed ” 


HEARING on the Health Insurance Bill at Albany brought 

forward a powerful array of advocates. Organized labor, 
the federated women’s clubs, the Women’s Joint Legislative 
Conference, a committee of the American Medical Association, 
the city Board of Health, the City Club, and others were heard 
in support of a measure that has been too long postponed. Every 
one knows that sickness among poorly paid workers is a prin- 
cipal cause of poverty and inefficiency, that many cannot pay for 
adequate medical attention, and so go without it, and that even 
were the worker always able to support himself in case of sick- 
ness and to obtain proper treatment, it would be better to 
“socialize” the burden. The State commissions which have 
reported in favor of health insurance, as those of California, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey, have had no fear that means 
cannot be found to administer it equitably and for the good of all 
concerned. Other lands have shown that it may be a main foun- 
dation of preventive social hygiene. It is un-American, say its 
opponents. So it is as yet, in one sense, though it has spread to 
almost every progressive country in the world outside America; 
but in the other it is no more un-American than are altruism and 
social justice. 


(New York “HERALD’’) a 
Value of Insurgency 


lf WE are to have health insurance, the minimum wage law 

and the eight-hour day we will owe it, first, to the Republican 
insurgents at Albany, without whose persistence those bills could 
not have been passed even with the Governor’s influence, and, 
second, to the women’s organizations. 


The latter have thoroughly demonstrated their fitness for 
united political action by their unwavering championship of 
measures intended to benefit the workmen and afford protection 
from legal sharpers or rapacious employers in cases of accident 
or illness. They worked not only for their own sex but for all 
persons engaged in industrial occupations, and in this way they 
were ably supported by the labor organizations. * * * 


Senator Davenport was not stopped in his plea for the Health 
Insurance Bill by the cry of “ German state socialism” flung at 
him by his opponents and boldly declared that in some respects 
we are too individualistic. Nothing can be more important to the 
State than the health of the public, especially of the very poor 
who are unable to guard their own welfare. 
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(“THE GARMENT WORKER”) 
“Duty of Organized Labor ” 


W HATEVER may be the opposition on the part of the public 

to health insurance laws, we believe the time is coming 
when such laws will receive general approval. Workmen’s 
health insurance has now arrived at the stage of preparation 
similar to that which immediately preceded the enactment of 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


In a number of states the question of health insurance has been 
given consideration through legislative committees. In five states, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, California and Massachusetts, the 
reports favored the enactment of health insurance laws and the 
arguments presented in favor of such laws cannot fail of having 
a strong influence on the public mind as to the necessity for com- 
prehensive laws to meet the social requirements of a progressive 
nation. 


The passage of the workmen’s compensation act by the New 
York Legislature was the greatest measure of the last decade, 
and similar measures passed by other states have worked out 
great measures of relief for injured working people. The benefits 
have been incalculable and the time has come when health 
insurance should be placed on our statute books as a corollary 
of compulsory accident insurance. * * * Health insurance 
is the complement and fulfilment of accident insurance. 

In a report of the Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions it is stated that “accidents cause only one-seventh as much 
destitution as does sickness.” Health insurance laws would 
therefore seem to be the most important step in social legislation 
and such they undoubtedly are. 

In a report of a Massachusetts commission on old age pen- 
sions, annuities and insurance, it is stated that “it seems desir- 
able that the problem of sickness and accident insurance should 
be dealt with before enacting any additional measures of general 
legislation concerning old age pensions or insurance, as logically 
the problem of sickness and accident insurance takes precedence 
over the question of old age insurance. So far as effective provi- 
sion is made for insurance against sickness and accident, depend- 
ency in old age is diminished, for the main causes of the latter 
are illness and disability in early life.” 

There is now before the New York legislature a health insurance 
bill which is supported energetically by the State Federation of 
Labor and other agencies working for social progress. The bill has 
the support of Governor Smith, and in his message he stated that 
its enactment would have a beneficial effect on the millions of state 
wage-earners and their dependents. 
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That this bill may receive the favorable consideration of the 
legislature, it is the duty of organized labor to exert its utmost 
power toward this end. Such legislation is now demanded for 
the public welfare. Seal 

Health insurance offers a sensible, practical method of elimi- 
nating in part the most distressing features of the present social 
system—economic dependency and charitable relief. Through 
its beneficial effects upon two-thirds of the population, health 
insurance would mean a tremendous gain in public health and 
in the relief from pauperism. ‘ 

The Davenport-Donohue health insurance bill is the most 1m- 
portant measure now before the New York state legislature in our 
estimation, because of its far-reaching effect in contributing to the 
social well-being of all its people, and we trust it will receive favor- 
able support and place the Empire State in the front rank in its 
policy of serving the best interests of its working people. 


(“THE NEW REPUBLIC’) 
“The Most Important Measure ” 


N EITHER Republican nor Democratic leaders can afford to 
“compromise” the well-considered Davenport-Donohue 
Health Insurance Bill. Workmen’s health insurance, including 
maternity benefits, is the logical supplement to workmen’s com- 
pensation. The present moderate proposal is contrasted with the 
enlightened protection already provided for workers and their 
families in European countries, particularly in England. Organ- 
ized labor has unanimously placed health insurance first among ~ 
its immediate legislative demands. Governor Smith in his mes- 
sage recognized that “nothing is so devastating in the life of the 
worker’s family as sickness,” and strongly urged the enactment 
of such a law. Chairman Elkus, of the State Reconstruction 
Commission, has emphasized health insurance as “ immediately ” 
important. And an impressive array of civic societies, far-sighted 
employers and physicians have come to the support of the bill. 
Legislative commissions in four States, after investigating sick- 
ness among workers, have reached the conclusion that the only 
just and effective solution of the problem is health insurance 
legislation. The Pennsylvania commission discloses the startling 
fact that illness in that State alone causes a wage loss of 
$33,000,000 every year, while medical protection for wage-earners 
is conspicuously inadequate. The health insurance legislation 
recommended by the Ohio commission coincides in all essentials 
with the provisions of the New York bill. Just as workmen’s 
compensation is needed to protect the working population against 
industrial accidents, health insurance is needed to protect them 
against the far greater hazard of sickness. Congress adjourned 
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without taking any action. The states must step into the breach 
—above all the pivotal state of New York. The health insurance 
bill is the most important measure now before the legislators and 
the people of New York state. It should be passed without com- 
promise, evasion or delay. 


(Albany “ARGUS’’) 


Health Insurance Needed 


‘T HERE is need of some such statute (Davenport-Donohue 

Health Insurance Bill) to protect the workers, and it is 
bound to come soon. No fear of State socialism is going to pre- 
vent its enactment. The prejudice against it because it was first 
tried in Germany is not argument for its rejection. If it can work 
well in England it can work well here. Experience will help to 
perfect it, and there should be no hesitancy in making the trial, 
for undoubtedly many benefits will be derived by the poor work- 
man and his family from the law. 


(“LEGISLATIVE LABOR NEWS’’) 


“Labor’s Active Support ” 


BARLY enactment of health insurance is urged by representa- 
tive public officials and prominent spokesmen for employers, 
organized labor and the medical profession. These include Goy- 
ernors Smith of New York, Edge of New Jersey, Milliken of 
Maine; Senator Hiram Johnson of California; Chairman John 
Mitchell of the New York State Industrial Commission; Henry 
Alexander, a New York manufacturer; Alexander Lambert, presi- 
dent-elect of the American Medical Association; and the New 
York State Federation of Labor, which is actively working for 
the passage of the Davenport-Donohue Health Insurance Bill. 


(Yonkers “HERALD”’) 


Health Insurance Coming 


6s HE next remedial legislation to come in this country will be 

health insurance for workmen while unable to work 
because of illness,” says an editorial in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. All the messages and speeches present strong argu- 
ments in favor of the protection of the working men against 
sickness. The drift throughout the world has been in that direc- 
tion. Nearly all the States have accepted workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, although there was considerable opposition to them at 
first, and these statutes have brought about some improvement. 
There should be some extension of the idea to meet the heavy 
losses the working men sometimes suffer from sickness. The 
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protection of a health insurance law will be equally beneficial to 
employer and employee. 


(Rochester ““TIMES-UNION’’) 


A Call to Action 


SICKNESS is the most active enemy of the industrious poor. 
It is the one foe against which honest effort affords no pro- 
tection, since a sick man cannot work. 

During the influenza epidemic many pitiful cases have come 
to light, showing how families which have had the breadwinner 
taken away by the scourge have been suddenly reduced to abject 
poverty. 

We shall get around to this in time, of course, just as we 
adopted a compensation law long after such protection of work- 
ers against accidents had been in force elsewhere. Would there 
be any harm in speeding up the pace a little? 


(Buffalo “NEWS’’) 
“Measure of Social Justice ”’ 


RECOMMENDING the adoption of the health insurance plan 

provided for in the Davenport-Donohue bill, * * * the 
State Board of Charities declares that 78 per cent. of dependency 
is due solely to sickness, and that a large percentage of the sick 
get no medical care. 

More than $38,000,000 a year is being spent for maintenance 
alone of the various charitable institutions of the State reporting 
to the Board. This is by no means the total cost of charity, 
since a great many organizations of charitable character do not 
come within the Board’s order. 

An impressive array of civic organizations has joined with far- 
sighted employers in working for the passage of this bill as an 
act of social justice. The bill may be said to be a measure of 
insurance against social unrest. 


(Utica “HERALD-DISPATCH") 


A Word to Physicians 


ASIDE from the League of Nations, health insurance seems to 

to be the principal matter that is just now under discussion. 
It is a big subject, affecting millions of persons and involving 
millions of dollars and, naturally, there are conflicting interests 
and arguments wax warm. So hot, in fact, are some of the dis- 
putants that they are inclined to wander from the question more 
or less and inject slurs and insinuations that are not a bit helpful 
in clarifying the matter, 
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_ The statement that the plan originated in Germany also is 
immaterial. If the scheme is bad, it is no worse for having origi- 
nated in Germany; if it is good, it is good in spite of its origin. 
The coupling of the word German with health insurance obvi- 
ously is intended to excite prejudice. * * * 

The physicians * * * should not ignore the fact that 
there are economic results of disease that are almost as terrible as 
sickness itself. Many are the tragic cases where sickness sweeps 
away the savings of years. Many a person, when the physician 
calls him cured, is still very sick, financially, a pecuniary cripple 
perhaps for years or for life. 


(Watertown “TIMES’’) 


“It Is Well” 


THE health insurance bill passes the Senate and it is well. The 

measure now goes to the Assembly. There it may have a 
harder time of passage than in the Senate where it went through 
by the margin of 10 votes. The insurance proposal may be 
paternalistic but it is only simple justice to men and women in 
industry that they be afforded some form of protection of this 
character. The cry of Socialism has been raised against it, but 
that is a cry that is put over against any and all measures of the 
present day to which there is vigorous opposition. 

Time was when it was the custom of most employers to take 
care of their workmen when they were sick. It was recalled 
to-day by a Watertown man that he was familiar with more than 
one industry that had made it such a practice for years, and that 
a particular business not far from this city and employing in 
excess of fifty men had cared for the sick workmen over a pro- 
tracted period of years and never had anything that was inclined 
toward labor trouble. The manager performed the service as a 
matter of justice, but if he or any other manufacturer had adopted 
the plan simply as one of expediency to avoid labor trouble he 
could have found nothing more effective. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire and he is entitled to some 
form of protection when he is ill. He is now given shop protec- 
tion through the workmen’s compensation act, and if the present 
bill passes he will be given protection from the accident of 


sickness. 


(Rochester “DEMOCRAT”’) 


Health Insurance on Way 


I? IS ONLY fair to assume that our country is steadily moving 
in the direction of compulsory sickness or health insurance. 
The reasons for this assumption are many, but among the most 
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important are the following: (1) The force of the example of 
England and of eight other European countries with whose 
social insurance laws the people of this country are rapidly be- 
coming familiar; (2) the general favor with which the proposed 
legislation is regarded by the extremely active and influential 
body of social workers in the United States; (3) the appoint- 
ment of no less than eight commissions to investigate health 
and other forms of social insurance; (4) the support of the move- 
ment by numerous public health administrators and experts; 
(5) the gradual but irresistible swing of organized labor from 
opposition to support; (6) the present sympathetic attitude of 
the leading political parties toward the demands of labor; (7) 
the willingness of labor, officially expressed through state labor 
federations, to assume half the cost of the proposed insurance, 
and (8) the readiness of various state legislatures to act upon 
social reform measures which do not threaten to add to the 
troubles of the overburdened taxpayer and incidentally to those 
of the legislator. 

These reasons, declares Modern Hospital, in an editorial on 
the subject, are clearly indicative of the fact that the trend of 
the country’s thought is in the direction of health insurance. 


(New York “WORLD”’) 


“Tt Will Pass ” 


THE Health Insurance Bill now pending before the Legisla- 

ture is one of those measures, like the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which must go through a certain evolutionary process. 

First, it is “gross paternalism”; next, “ mischievous inter- 
ference”; next, “ well meant but dangerous”; next, “ possibly 
worth trying”; next, an “imperative necessity.” At this stage 
comes enactment. Then the measure recedes from the limelight 
as an interesting innovation into acceptance as every-day prac- 
tice; and presently people wonder—if they think of it all—how 
we ever got on without it. 

We cannot say how far health insurance has progressed upon 
this Sacred Way of all reforms, but it is on its way. It may 
not pass this year, but it will pass. Five years later those who 
now oppose it in all honesty, the useful and inevitable party of 
conservatism, will be taking it for granted as a daily resource 
of civilization. 


(Springfield, Mass., “-REPUBLICAN’’) 


“Sound in Principle ” 


THE movement for compulsory health insurance, which was 
inaugurated in a dozen or more states in 1916, has been ~ 
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making slow but steady progress. The first state is yet to put 
the new policy into law, though there seems to be a very good 
prospect that New York will do so before the present Legisla- 
ture adjourns. At the joint hearing the other day before the 
judiciary committees some vigorous opposition was voiced by 
representatives of manufacturers, business men and “400 phy- 
sicians.” More significant, however, is the fact that organized 
labor, at first inclined to be opposed, is now almost unanimous 
in support of the measure, while the medical men are very far 
from being united in opposition. 

Among the supporters of the proposed legislation in New 
York are the National Consumers’ League, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Trade Union League, the State 
Suffrage Association and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. It seems a fair inference that extension of the franchise 
to women will mean the hastening of this advance in social 
insurance. ‘The industrial states are naturally taking the lead. 
The special Ohio state commission has just made a favorable 
report in substantial agreement with the action of the California, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey commissions. Other commis- 
sions are still at work in Connecticut, Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin. Governor Smith of New York in his inaugural 
address strongly urged health insurance legislation, following 
the example of Governor McCall in this state. The roll of pub- 
licists who are supporting the movement is growing rapidly. 

The New York bills, which were prepared with the co-opera- 
tion of the American Association for Labor Legslation and the 
American Medical Association, provide for the insurance of all 
persons regularly employed in the service of another under any 
contract of hire, with certain exceptions, such as public em- 
ployees, superintendents and company officers. Benefits include 
medical, surgical, dental and nursing attendance and supplies 
and cash payments of two-thirds of the insured person’s earn- 
ings, not exceeding $8 a week and not more than 26 weeks in 
one year. The funds for the insurance are contributed equally 
by employer and insured, except that when earnings are less 
than $9 a week the employer pays three-fourths. The industrial 
commission, which is to administer the law, may also require 
employers to pay the entire premium in cases where employ- 
ment is excessively hazardous. 

The compulsory feature is now given practically universal 
indorsement as essential. As Howell Cheney of the Connecticut 
Board of Education notes in an article in [North American Review] 
this feature contributes four important elements: It gives a true 
average of risk, insures economy in administration, makes pos- 
sible a higher degree of discipline, thus reducing malingering, 
and removes the suspicion and distrust which attach, in the 
minds of employees, to attempts of employers, philanthropists 
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or commercial agencies. The objection that compulsory insur- 
ance will tend to lessen thrift is little heard nowadays. In the 
reckoning with facts it is inescapable that the great majority of 
men receiving “ living wages,” save practically nothing. As Mr. 
Cheney estimates it, a wage of $4 a day should be backed by a 
reserve of from $1,500 to $2,000, the safety equivalent of an in- 
surance premium of perhaps $10 to $15 annually under the social 
insurance plan. 

Official estimates place the annual loss in wages from sick- 
ness in this country at about $500,000,000, the cost of medical 
attendance and supplies at approximately $180,000,000 and the 
amount of dependency due to sickness at about seven times that 
due to accident. This liability is individual, industrial and social 
and it is, therefore, sound in principle that the insured, the em- 
ployer and the state should share in the burden. And not the 
least of the virtues of health insurance is the lively probability 
that it will direct new and more enlightened attention to causes 
and their eradication, as fire and accident insurance have done. 


(Oshkosh, Wis., “NORTHWESTERN” ) 
“Other States Will Follow ” 


HEALTH insurance for workers is one of the next steps to 

be taken in this country for meeting a well recognized eco- 
nomic problem, which also is directly connected with the so- 
called labor question. It is a natural corollary of the workmen’s 
compensation plan, which already has been generally accepted 
and adopted, yet which first met with the same objections that 
now are offered to the proposal to establish health insurance. 
The latter merely aims to protect the worker against losses 
incurred through sickness, just the same as the compensation 
act protects him against loss through accident. It provides med- 
ical and financial aid to the sick worker, with the cost equally 
divided between workers and employers. 

Such a bill is pending before the New York legislature, with 
good prospect that it will be adopted during the present legisla- 
tive session. The same plan of compulsory health insurance 
already is in operation in Great Britain, where it generally is 
recognized as a great success. There is no reason why it should 
not work equally well in this country, and if New York sets 
the example by adopting this plan, other states speedily will 
follow this lead. 


Opposition to Welfare Bills Called 
“Political Folly” 


| New York’s Metropolitan Press a Unit in Denouncing the Tactics 
by Which the HEALTH INSURANCE, MINIMUM 
WAGE and EIGHT-HOURS-FOR-WOMEN 
Bills Were Killed in Assembly Caucus 


EXTRACTS FROM A FEW LEADING EDITORIALS 


(New York ‘“WORLD”’) 
The Bourbons in Albany 


8 are more than eighty-two men in the Assembly,” says 

Governor Smith, “ready to pass the eight-hour day for 
women, minimum wages for women and children, health insurance, 
the proper development of hydraulic power, municipal ownership 
for our cities.” 

This actual majority does not express its will in legislation, 
solely because the Rules Committee, led by Speaker Sweet, con- 
trols the choice of bills upon which a vote may be had and will 
“recess them from day to day in order that nothing may be 
done.” Speaker Sweet confirms this: “The members of the 
Assembly will go to their homes, a few staying here to keep the 
session alive in a constitutional manner ”—as if the Constitution 
contemplated such a subterfuge to prevent a special session and 
to defeat the will of the people. 

All honor to the little group of intelligent Republican Senators 
who have tried to convince their party that the world moves and 
history is being written. Butvain their labors! “I intend,” 
says Mr. Sweet, “to proceed along the avenue of safe and sane 
legislation.” As if we were still living in tallow-candle times! 
As if there had been no war! As if the whole world were not 
seething with demand for change! As if the rural fruit-canner, 
the small-town manufacturer, were the unchallengeable arbiter 
of laws! 

The Bourbons learn nothing. They forget nothing. They 
control the majority caucus in both Houses, and in the junior 
branch of the Legislature they wield an antiquated rule to deny 
to a majority representing fully two-thirds of the people of the 
State even the chance to vote upon important measures. Over 
their political graves be inscribed, “ Here lies Folly.” The pity 
is that Opportunity must be buried with them, 
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(New York “TIMES’’) 
Folly at Albany 


ig IS mighty little that the people of New York care about the 
furious personal feuds that seem to be breaking the Repub- 
lican Party asunder at Albany, though these feuds will leave deep 
marks. The people are, however, deeply interested in the wel- 
fare bills and in the assumption of personal government by 
Speaker Sweet and Majority Leader Walters. * * * Mr. 
Sweet’s talk of “ Bolshevism ” can have no other effect than to 
anger independent voters, who know very well that there is 
nothing Bolshevistic about these measures. 

The welfare bills, we are told from Albany, are dead, and if 
they are the Republican Party will not cease to hear from that 
slaughter. A day ago the news from Albany did not seem to make 
it certain that the Republican leaders would succeed in killing the 
bills. They held control by only one vote in the Assembly on 
Wednesday, and the Democratic and insurgent Republican coali- 
tion again beat the oligarchy on the proposal to force adjournment 
tomorrow. But they seem again to have got control, and will pre- 
sumably succeed in defeating the legislation planned to promote the 
welfare of the working classes. If they do, they will have done, 
for obviously selfish reasons, the worst day’s work that has been 
done for the Republican Party in a long time. 


(New York “TRIBUNE”’) 
Postponed, Not Beaten 


HE health insurance bill has not been killed; its enactment 
has merely been postponed. Speaker Sweet may not know 
this, but he will. A Legislature will assemble at Albany that will 
pass a measure demanded by both social justice and social 
economy. *  *’' * 

As a preventive measure workmen’s compensation has been most 
effective. Since the New York act went into effect many employ- 
ers have cut down a third or a half the roll of accidents formerly 
regarded as inevitable. J. D. Beck, of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, says more progress in accident prevention was made 
in his state in the first year of workmen’s compensation than in 
any previous period of five years. There is every reason to believe 
health insurance will have as great an effect in promoting health. 

The men at Albany who have postponed the great blessings are 
not bad; they are merely ignorant. They are of the element which 
society has always been compelled to struggle with as it has labored 
upward. But now, as before, these torpid intelligences will yet 
be quickened. A great and good change will come and it will 
then be a matter of wonder that any were so stupid as not to see. 
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(New York “EVENING POST’’) 
“If They Had the Chance! ” 


al: HEY shall not pass” is the assurance of Speaker Sweet to 

certain manufacturers regarding the industrial bills moth- 
ered by the Women’s Legislative Conference. A majority of the 
Senators have voted for them; a majority of Assemblymen would 
probably vote for them if they had the chance; the State Woman 
Suffrage Party, Y. W..C. A., Women’s Trade Union League, and 
Consumers’ League are fighting for them; the State Federation 
of Labor supports them; the Association for Labor Legislation 
endorses them. Yet the bold Speaker single-handed is keeping 
at bay this army of “ Bolshevists ” in the interests of the workers 
of the State, who, he tells us, do not want any such legislation. 
Doubtless this modern Leonidas is also willing to sacrifice him- 
self to the ingratitude of democracies, remembering, as he must, 
how a similar hostility to suffrage and labor ° organizations 
brought about the political extinction of Senator Elon R. Brown 
by the voters whom he had so valiantly defended. 


(New York “EVENING POST’’) 
“Indignant With the System ”’ 


PEVELOPMENT>S at Albany point with new clearness to the 

need for sweeping changes in our legislative system there. It 
is nine years since a series of salutary reforms began in, Congress 
for the abolition of the dictatorial power of the Speaker; similar 
reforms have been effected in some States needing them; but 
New York still affords an exhibition of the concentration of 
power in the hands of the Speaker, chiefly through his control 
of the Committee on Rules, that is something of a wonder to 
students of government. Textbooks on practical politics have 
come to differentiate, in discussing legislative procedure, between 
“the New York committee system” and the normal legislative 
system. Congress acted when the Czardom of the Speaker had 
become absolutely intolerable. To-day we see the Speaker of our 
Assembly marshalling his caucus into line and deciding what 
bills shall pass and what shall not pass with almost as absolute a 
voice as if he were dictator. Albany correspondents have told us 
that some Republican Assemblymen are so indignant with the 
system that they speak of refusing re-election. 


(New York “HERALD’’) 
“Riding for a Fall” 


SHOULD the interests of a few employers prevail against the 
wishes of the people through partisan opposition in the As- 
sembly to the proposed welfare bills (minimum wage, health 
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insurance and eight-hour), the party would be riding for a fall. 
No Speaker, however powerful, could thus defy public opinion 
very long. Even solely in the interests of his party, the clearer 
sighted members would demand a vote. And if they did not 
there would be a reckoning next November with the people, 
before whose verdict all must bow. 

But there are rumors that matters will not go as far as this 
and that there is already an incipient revolt against Speaker 
Sweet’s domination of the Assembly. At the worst these reform 
measures cannot be delayed much longer than a year. 


(Syracuse “INDUSTRIAL WEEKLY”) 


“ Strangled ” 


N° Legislature in the history of the state was more reaction- 

ary than that of 1919. Property rights were its first con- 
sideration; human rights were its particular abhorrence. * * * 
In the Senate four progressive Republican senators voted with 
the Democrats and brought about the passage of the health 
insurance, eight hours for women and minimum wage bills, but 
these three important measures were subsequently strangled on 
roll calls in the Assembly. 


(New York “EVENING WORLD”) 
Stupid and Expensive 


HE 1919 session of the New York State Legislature muddled 

itself to a profitless end Saturday night after contributing, as 
Gov. Smith put it, anything but a bright page to the history of 
the commonwealth and having sent him “up to and including the 
day of adjournment only one constructive measure of State-wide 
importance.” * * * It voted no funds for Gov. Smith’s.! 
construction Commission, it could see no good in Health er | n 
Minimum Wage or Eight Hour Laws. * * * Are the 10, 


’ 


000 people of this State entitled to no better standards and result 
from a law-making session that costs them over $1,000,000 besides 
what it votes to spend? 


(New York “AMERICAN”’) 
“A Righteous Revolt” 


S PEAKER SWEET and the Republican majority in the last 
Legislature did their best to reduce the Republican party in 
the Empire State to the few beneficiaries of plutocracy and privi- 
lege, * * * at the dictation of the most selfish, greedy or 
cruel employers in the State, defeated every welfare bill intended 
to create new and better conditions in this State for the men and 
women workers, . 
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A righteous revolt of four Republicans in the Senate saved their 
party from the utter disgrace that Speaker Sweet and his followers 
brought upon it in the Assembly. * 

In a democracy all men must have an opportunity to make a 
living, a good living, a living that will keep them from being hope- 
less and bitter. They must be protected against greedy speculators 
and predatory criminal corporations. Speaker Sweet and the Re- 
publican majority in the Assembly served only the latter. They 
chose deliberately to betray nine-tenths of the people who reposed 
trust in them. 

If, in such circumstances, the people could act promptly and 
effectively in their own defense, every one knows that such faithless 
public servants would be put out of office and kept out by Repub- 
can as well as by Democratic votes. Moral sentiment and the 
power of honest indignation are as strong in the rank and file 
of one party as in the other. 


(New York “EVENING JOURNAL’) 
“A Curious Survival ” 


‘THE women are generaling their campaign for the enactment 

of their welfare bills as devoutedly and as skilfully as they 
planned the campaign which brought them the ballot. And they 
are using the mightiest of political weapons—honesty of purpose 
and candor. Albany’s standpat machine is a curious survival of 
a state of mind from which most of our country has broken 
ete 

The women—in fact, only a few, though representative of many 
—are staging a most effective demonstration that struggle in a good 
cause against a bad system is not futile if planned shrewdly, fought 
bravely and FOLLOWED UP. 

Many men after a tussle with the machine in politics and a drub- 
bing have quit, discouraged. Some men have taken repeated beat- 
ings and kept on fighting. But few men have followed up each 
opening with the smiling pertinacity and persistency now being 
shown by women. 

Altogether what our women are doing with their newly won 
power is very heartening and we feel that we ought to congratulate 
them upon it and bring to their aid what strength we can. 


(“THE NEW REPUBLIC’) 
“Reactionary Leadership ” 


‘THE steam-roller won, in Albany. Last week the Democrats, 

with the aid of a few insurgent Republicans, succeeded in 
putting through the Senate a group of bills providing for state 
health insurance and the establishment of a minimum wage and 
an eight-hour day for women and children in industry. But the 
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Republican stalwarts in the lower house blocked further prog- 
ress of the legislation and forced an adjournment. Liberalism 
has had a setback. So has the Republican party. A modern 
Machiavelli would not have been able to arrange a better demon- 
stration of the complete bankruptcy of the Republican party 
under its reactionary leadership. Governor Smith, the Demo- 
cratic minority and the Republican insurgents come out of the 
struggle with added prestige. 


(Elmira “HERALD” ) 
“Keep Them Home” 


A has not been a legislature in twenty years that has done 
less constructive work than this one has done. * * * 

The Health Insurance bill is one of the best that has been 
introduced in the legislature in years and the Republicans admit 
it. They admit, in fact, that it is so good that they are on dan- 
gerous grounds if they oppose it. Yet in these days, when they 
are desperately striving to run away from Albany so that they 
can avoid doing their duty, they turn it down. 

Of course Governor Smith has one advantage. He is not a 
mummy. He talks and thinks well and the people understand him. 
Therefore he will be able to tell the people of the state just what 
they did and the people of the state can keep them home next Fall, 
as they should do. 


(Albany ““ARGUS”’) 
“They Must Answer ” 


THE Republican Assembly majority cares nothing for s 

betterment when the boss decides against it. They caren 
for the saving of lives or the lessening of misery or for adding to” 
the working days of the worker when it is thought that there may be 
a possible disadvantage in a measure to the interests with which 
they have always been on the friendliest terms. They have been 
told that the passage of the health insurance bill would redound to 
the credit of the Governor and its enactment into law must be pre- 
vented at all hazards. They respond only to the crack of the 
party whip. They have made a party issue of a non-partisan 
measure. On that they must answer at the next election. 


> 
os 


(Rochester “TIMES-UNION”’) 
“Far More Dangerous ” 


S PEAKER SWEET, in assuring opponents of the measures 
(health insurance, minimum wage and eight-hours) that they 
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would not be reported out of the committee, expressed the view 
that they did not have the backing of working women as a whole, 
but only voiced the views of a number of “reformers.” He also 
referred to them as “ Bolshevistic ” in their trend. 

Who is doing more to promote Bolshevism: the standpat 
legislator, who seeks to hold back such labor reform bills as 
those named or these women who have worked to assure by 
law a certain minimum standard for the weakest of the wage 
earners? 

This is a time when efforts should be made to set our house 
in order. Men who think that the war and its issues have made 
no change in the spirit of America, who are weighing questions 
in the old balance and judging them by the old standards of 
political expediency are far more dangerous than those whom 
they denounce as meddling reformers. 


(New York “EVENING MAIL’) 
“Blind to the New Forces” 


oa the Democrats, had they been in control of the legislature, 

would have done to the labor measures which the Republican 
majority managers have so ruthlessly strangled, is not now the 
question. * * * At the opening of the era of social reconstruc- 
tion, and at the threshold of the new life into which the world is 
entering, the Republican leaders at Albany have proved themselves 
blind to the new forces and deaf to the new voice of humanity. 

They have made an inexcusably bad beginning of the outstanding 
task of the time. They have placed in the hands of Tammany a 
weapon which Tammany may be trusted to use to some purpose. 

Here is a situation that brings every forward-looking Republican 
face to face with a supremely important duty to himself, his party 
and his state. 

That duty is to repudiate the men and the policies at Albany 
that have so grossly misrepresented the Republican party and 
so utterly failed to respond to the progressive sentiment of the 
community. 

It is of no avail to dismiss Governor Smith’s attack upon the 
Republican majority in the Assembly with the comforting reflection 
that the Governor is playing politics. Governor Smith is, inci- 
dentally, telling the truth. 

The Republican party in this state, like the rest of the world, 
stands at the parting of the ways. 

The road of constructive action will lead it to the high place 
to which its record of the past entitles it. 

The road of reaction will lead to the scrap-heap. 

The Republicans of New York must set their house in order and 
do it thoroughly. 
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‘‘A Challenge to Mighty Forces ” 


‘THE advocates of the eight-hour day, the minimum wage and 
the health insurance bills have an invincible force on their 
side. It is the force of an aroused public opinion. It is the 
realization by thinking people of the state of the significance of the 
time in which we are living—of the new spirit of brotherhood 
which has been born in the smoke and tumult of battles fought 
to assure the triumph of justice in the world. 


These bills are the expression of that new spirit. They are the 
pledge of the forward looking people of the state to translate into 
deeds that new realization of the brotherhood of man and the 
sisterhood of woman. 

By aligning themselves against this movement to secure for 
individuals the blessings which have been won for peoples at the 
point of the bayonet and the mouth of the gun, the reactionaries at 
Albany have issued a challenge to mighty forces that are destined to 
carry the day. They have bid defiance to powers of righteousness 
and fair dealing which it is beyond their puny strength to resist or 
turn from their course. 


The spokesman of the reactionaries, in a statement to a group 
of employers and employers’ representatives who called on him 
in Albany the other day, is reported as saying: 


These measures have been urged upon me from the theoretical stand- 
point of a group of people who were not temperate. The lack of temperate 
sentiment is the sentiment which has poured into this country and which is 
trying to create soviet government here. We know the persons w 
have been sent here to create bolshevik sentiment, supported by f 


The reactionaries are grossly misconstruing the alignment 
of forces in the immediate struggle. The support of these meas- 
ures does not come from immoderate sources. It does not come 
from Bolshevist quarters. 


It comes from those elements in the community who have 
grasped the fact that only one way is open to the defenders of 
orderly government and of a stable state of society, and that way 
is the road of reform. 


It comes from those people of the state who have realized the 
fact that a failure to satisfy the legitimate demands of. the workers 
will furnish the forces of disorder and disruption with fruitful soil 
for the dire harvest of social disaster which they are seeking to sow 
and to bring to a portentous harvest. 


_ To all believers in the beneficent permanency of our institu- 
tions, the situation at Albany presents an urgent patriotic duty. 
That duty is to strengthen by every means at their command the 
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champions of progress in their struggle with the powers and the 
spirit of reaction. 


PINNING- ON THe 


‘ 
hi FAMOUS LEATHER, MEDALS MY HEROES: 


I CONGRATULATE. 
YOU For ‘fouRL COURAGE « 
IN GOING- QUER_ THE Toe 


Wi Mn i 


\ 


\ 


Ney. York Evening Telegram 


IT’S IN THE NEWS! 


CarTOONIST’S CONCEPTION OF PoLiITICAL SQuAD RESPONSIBLE 
FoR Kittinc New Yorx Lasor’s 
“WELFARE BILLs” 


(New York “GLOBE’’) 
Reckless Folly at Albany 


— state legislature which expired under such unfortunate cir- 

cumstances on Saturday made an unenviable record for itself. 
Speaker Sweet of the Assembly and his Republican cohorts suc- 
ceeded in blocking the constructive social measures which might, if 
they had been passed, have given the lie to the charge that the 
Republican party in this’ state is a hundred years behind the times 
imits point of views * *-* 

It was very stupid politics * * * which induced the Re- 
publicans to indulge in such disastrous folly as they displayed 
in blocking the programme of welfare legislation. Speaker Sweet 
and his colleagues must have an inexcusable myopic vision not 
to know that the history of such measures, everywhere and 
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always, shows that they eventually pass. They will come up 
again in the next Assembly; they will in all likelihood go 
through. The Republican opposition to them now, however, 
provides the Democrats with an invaluable opportunity to de- 
clare—and unfortunately to prove—that Republicanism in this 
state is reactionary in impulse and visionless as to the real needs 
of the people. 


(New York “GLOBE’’) 
“A Day of Reckoning Coming ” 


HERE is a day of reckoning coming for Speaker Sweet. Seem- 

ingly he has yet to learn that the people of the State of New 
York have any rights which a machine politician with his gaze fixed 
on the past is bound to respect. For him to say, as he did to a 
Globe correspondent yesterday, that the social welfare measures he 
has killed are new and revolutionary ideas which the people need 
more time to think over is absurd. They may be new to Speaker 
Sweet; one begins to suspect that almost any thought of progress 
would strike him that way; but they are commonplaces of social 
development elsewhere than in a hidebound Republican Assembly in 
New York State. 


The system which gives the speaker such needless and dan- 
gerous authority is equally doomed to downfall. The Globe 
refuses to believe that the attitude of the Republican majority 
at Albany during this session reflects accurately the sentiment 
in the Republican party throughout the nation. If it does, the 
party has written its own death sentence. 


(Albany “ARGUS’’) 
“Bound to Come ” 


C OMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE, which should now 

be a law of the State and which would have been among the 
statutes if the Republican Legislature had done its duty, is bound 
to come, if not this year, then next year. The Reconstruction 
Commission in its report recommended that the Governor press 
the matter “as a foremost measure of essential and enforceable 
health protection” and the Commission is to continue its study — 
of the subject with a view to framing legislation to be introduced 
at the next session of the Legislature. The next Legislature will 
be composed of men who will give this much needed protection 
to the workers of the State. 


Why Health Insurance 
is Needed 


"THE TRAGEDY of sickness to the wage 

earner has been vividly pictured by Warren 
H. Pillsbury of the California Industrial Accident 
Commission, who urges compulsory health insur- 
ance as the only effective and economical method 
of coping with illness among workers, which is 
now a costly burden to society. 


“The present method of handling illness of 
wage-earners,” he says, “‘is as follows: The work- 
man, becoming ill, struggles to remain at work as 
long as possible to avoid loss of wages and refuses 
to go to a physician until the last moment 
because of fear of expense, thus preventing treat- 
ment at the time it is most effective, the early 
stages of the illness. When finally obliged to 
leave work, the income of himself and his family 
is ended. His savings will seldom last for more 
than a week or two of idleness. He then becomes 
a charge upon relatives, friends and_ public 
charity. Worry over his financial condition pro- 
longs his illness. Inability to procure necessary 
medical and surgical appliances or to take proper 
rest or sanatorium treatment delays recovery. 
The children are taken from school prematurely 
and put to work without adequate preparation or 
allowed to go upon the streets. Eventually he 
may go to the county hospital for a long period 
of time, and his wife will be taken care of by the 
Associated Charities, or will undertake work 
beyond her strength and in turn become ill. 
The employer has to break a new man into the 
work. The community, friends, or relatives have 
to support the family, and the man is inefficiently 
and haphazardly taken care of because of lack of 
organized social endeavor to meet the problem 
presented.” 


Mr. Pillsbury concludes that “the doctrines 
of the old individualistic school must be modified 
in favor of a greater social co-operation, including 
necessarily compulsory insurance” against the 
hazard of illness. 


Health Insurance Questions 
Answered 


1. How will health insurance be organized? 

Workers in each locality will be grouped in mutual, demo- 
cratically managed insurance funds. A group of establishments 
in the same trade, or single establishments if sufficiently large 
for safety, may be permitted to have funds of their own. Exist- 
ing establishment insurance funds may continue if approved by 
the Industrial Commission, 


2. How will these mutual insurance funds be run? 

Entirely by the workers and employers themselves, each 
selecting three members of a board of directors of the fund who 
will choose a neutral chairman. These boards of directors, under 
general supervision of the Industrial Commission, will manage 
all the affairs of the funds, including the determination, subject 
to approval by the Commission, of premium rates in proportion 
to the sickness hazard of various establishments. 


3. How much will it cost? 

Not more than 3 per cent of payroll. This cost will be shared 
equally by employers and workers. A worker will contribute 
about 20 cents a week. The State will bear only the cost of 
overhead supervision by the Industrial Commission. 


4. What will the benefits be? 

(a) During temporary sickness, medical, hospital and dental 
care and medical and surgical supplies. 

(b) After the third day, a cash benefit of two-thirds of wages, 
but in no case more than $8 a week. 

(c) Maternity care for a working woman or the wife of a 
‘working man for two weeks before and six weeks after childbirth. 


5. How will the doctors be selected? 
As at present, by the patient. 


6. How will the doctors be paid? 

Funds must pay for medical care at least the amount indicated 
in a schedule of fees prepared by the County Medical Society and 
approved by the Industrial Commission. This is a minimum fee 
only; and more may be paid for especially high-priced service. 
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7. What assurance is there that the doctors’ rights to the mini- 
mum fee will be protected? 

In case of dispute between the County Medical Society and 
a fund, appeal may be taken to the Bureau of Health Insurance 
of the Industrial Commission, the head of which is a physician. 
Further appeal may be taken from the Industrial Commission to 
an arbitration committee made up of two doctors chosen by the 
County Medical Society, an employer and worker chosen by the 
funds affected and a fifth appointed by the Governor. Appeal 
may be taken thence to the court. The Industrial Commission 
must also appoint both local and State medical advisory com- 
mittees to be consulted on medical matters. 


8. Would not higher wages make insurance against sickness 
unnecessary? 

No. Sickness like fire falls with crushing weight upon only 
the few. Official investigations have shown that out of 1,000 
wage-earners about one-half of the total cost of all the sickness 
of the entire group each year falls upon about 21 individuals. The 
unequal distribution of sickness makes it an insurance problem. 


9. Why wouldn’t placing occupational diseases under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law solve the problem? 

Because it is impossible to separate most of the sickness dis- 
ability which is due to the nature of the employment from similar 
incapacity due to housing conditions and personal habits. Com- 
paratively few kinds of occupational diseases, such as anthrax 
and compressed air illness, can be clearly shown to be entirely 
due to the industry. In California only 348 claims for such com- 
pensation were presented in an entire year resulting in cash pay- 
ments of only about $4,000. Tuberculosis, for example, is partly 
an industrial disease but is also partly due to bad housing. The 
real practical way to meet the situation is to divide the cost 
between the employer who is responsible for industrial conditions 
and the employee who is responsible for housing conditions and 
have the State bear the overhead expense of general supervision 
of the health insurance. 

10. Why should an employer be required to pay for sickness 
due to employee’s vices? 

He does not. The employer pays for that sickness due to bad 
conditions within his own establishment. The worker pays for 
his own sickness due to living conditions and personal habits. 
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11. Should we not first prevent all preventable diseases before 
providing insurance against sickness? 

A similar excuse for delay was raised ten years ago against 
workmen’s compensation for accidents. But within two years 
after accident compensation had been adopted it had stimulated 
the country-wide “ Safety First” movement, just as health insur- 
ance will lead to “ Health First.” The local mutual organizations 
with boards of directors composed of employers and workers will 
teach the importance and economy of preventing sickness, if not 
from altruistic motives, then to reduce their premiums. And 
even if all sickness that can be prevented is abolished we must 
make just provision for those upon whom the burden of sickness 
will always fall with crushing force unless spread out over a 
large group by an economical plan of insurance. 

12. Why is it necessary for health insurance to be compulsory? 

Because experience has shown that in a voluntary system 
those who most need the protection of Health Insurance—the 
most poorly paid men and women of the community—are the 
very ones who remain uninsured. 


13. What precedents have we for such legislation? 

The same principle was applied to accidents in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law as health insurance seeks to apply to 
sickness. Health insurance already exists in nearly every Euro- 
pean country. England has had it since 1911 and found it suf- 
ficiently beneficial to extend its scope during the war. The 
British Medical Association in its official report says of the Ee 
lish law: “On a subject which five years ago was the mo 
cuntroversial that had ever been before the profession it is found 
(1) that many matters which at the beginning of the controversy 
gave rise to most apprehension have assumed a position of quite 
minor importance; (2) that the general system is in the main 
approved, and that criticisms have a tendency to concentrate on 
a comparatively few points which are, after all, matters of detail 
which ought to be capable of adjustment; (3) that there is a 
large body of opinion in favor of the extension of the health 
insurance system both to kinds of treatment not at present pro- 
vided for and to classes of persons at present excluded there- 
from.” 

14. Who favors this legislation? 


The great body of organized working men and women 
and public-spirited citizens throughout the State. 


Why We Need Health Insurance 


Legislation 


_ Of the young men of the country examined 
in the draft, one-third were rejected on physical 
grounds. 


2 


Wage-earners of the country lose 250,000,000 
working days a year because of- sickness, 
making, at $2 a day, a wage loss of at least 
$500,000,000. 


Ped 


Degenerative diseases of adult life—the 
“ wear-and-tear”’ diseases —have practically 
doubled in the last thirty years. 


oa 


Sickness surveys in many cities show that 
about one-third of those too sick to work are 
without medical care. 

P—4 


More than 15,000 American women die every 
year from causes connected with childbirth, 
and 250,000 babies die in the first year of their 
lives. 

, &G 

4 Sickness is the largest single factor in 
dependency, causing seven times as many 
appeals to charity as do industrial accidents. 


oa 


Trade union and fraternal sick benefit funds 
are able to reach only a small portion of the 
people, and the health insurance of private 
commercial companies is poorly developed and 
excessively expensive. 


Why Health Insurance Must Be Com- 
pulsory to Be Effective 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


Opposition Attempts to Mislead Workers 


Sixth Report of the Committee on Health 
New York State Federation of Labor 
1919 


HE MOVEMENT for universal workmen’s health insurance 

has gained such strength among thoughtful representatives of 
labor that the opposition, in alarm, has apparently abandoned i 
efforts to disprove facts and is now resorting to appeals to prejudice. 

Most of the ammunition in opposition to compulsory health in- 
surance has been furnished by the commercial insurance interests. 
The same interests have for years stood in the way of the kind of 
workmen’s compensation laws desired by the workers, and the 
American Federation of Labor has unequivocally condemned their 
interference in the workmen’s insurance field. 

Although the health insurance bill recently passed by the New 
York Senate specifically provides that all employees are to have 
absolutely free choice of physician and are to be insured without 
any physical examination, a false report to the opposite effect is 
being industriously circulated. Usually these reports are accomp- 


anied by extracts from articles written by commercial insurance 
men. 
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Perhaps the most adroit and dangerous appeal to prejudice at 
this time is the opposition’s apparent agreement with the growing 
sentiment favoring health insurance, but —————. Like certain 
citizens who favor trade unionism but object most strenuously to 
the means by which trade unionism is made effective, they are now 
for health insurance but oppose very solemnly the necessary means 
of making health insurance effective. Again and again the repre- 
sentatives of commercial insurance interests have urged their readi- 
ness to support health insurance “if only a voluntary plan would 
be proposed.” 

A compulsory system of health insurance makes it entirely 
unnecessary to rely in any way upon a commercial insurance 
corporation with an army of agents and exorbitant “ acquisition 
costs.” 

All employees are insured on a given date. Physical examina- 
tion is aS unnecessary as it is physically impossible when all are 
thus included. There is no opportunity for “adverse selection of 
risks ” where all are included in the plan. The average health of 
the whole mass of wage-earners is maintained, and, as President 
Wilson has said, “the business of government is to take counsel 
for the average man.” 

There is, finally, no danger under a universal plan that as time 
goes on the betier risks will drop out, leaving those of impaired 
health to struggle along in their old age with an impossible burden 
of constantly increasing premiums to pay. Twenty state federa- 
tions of labor and a larger number of national trade unions have 
gone on record for universal health insurance. A universal system 
is, of course, impossible without a compulsory law which spreads 
the sickness burden out thin over all industry—embracing those 
employees who do not enter and stay regularly in any voluntary 
insurance plan, but who are nevertheless often the very ones who 
most need the protection of sickness insurance. 

It must be apparent to any thoughtful person that the only way 
to make sure that the employer will pay his share of the cost of in- 
dustrial injuries, for which he is responsible, is to enact a com- 
pulsory law. This is well known to workmen familiar with our 
accident compensation legislation. In dealing with the sickness 
problem compulsion is doubly necessary because of the lack of 
legal “ employers’ liability” for sickness. A workmen’s accident 
compensation law is effective to the degree that it is made compul- 
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sory—either by direct compulsory legislation as in many states or 
as in some others by the removal of the common-law defenses of 
employers if they fail to come under the law. As indicated above, 
the second or indirect method is not available in providing uni- 
versal insurance against sickness. A direct compulsory law is 
therefore needed if we are squarely to meet the problem of the 
wage workers’ illness, a problem even more important in its 
effects upon the laborer and his family than the problem of indus- 
trial accidents which we have learned to meet through compul- 
sory accident insurance. 

Last, but not least, it is only by means of a compulsory health 
insurance law that we can effectively bring home to the employer 
his responsibility for preventable sickness among wage-earners and 
enlist his active interest in clearing out of factories, workshops and 
mines the evil conditions which breed ill health. It is high time that 
the same method which startled American employers into vigorous 
efforts to prevent accidents should be utilized in stirring them to 
still greater efforts to provide work-places that shall not unneces- 
sarily endanger the worker’s health. 

In the words of Theodore Roosevelt, “industry must submit to 
such public regulation as will make it a means of life and health, 
not of death or inefficiency.” 

“Public sentiment in this country,” says John Mitchell, “is 
developing rapidly in favor of universal health insurance of wage- 
earners, including maternity benefits. My own observation, through 
long experience with ravages of accident, trade disease and sick- 
ness among working people and their families leads me to the 
conviction that health insurance is even more important than 
workmen’s compensation.” 

For three years the New York Federation of Labor has studied 
the problem of sickness among wage-earners and has already pub- 
lished five separate reports on the advantages of compulsory health 
insurance. Meanwhile as a result of our agitation a new interest 
has been aroused in health matters which promises within the near 
future to result in important advantages to all labor. It is not too 
much to say that wide interest aroused in the worker’s health 
through the campaign for health insurance legislation, and the 
exposure of commercial group insurance efforts to tie the worker 
to his job, have more than repaid organized labor for all the time, 
energy and funds expended upon the subject. 
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The passage this year of labor’s compulsory health insurance bill 
by the New York Senate encourages the hope that complete success 


will crown our efforts at the next session of the legislature. 


furthering this educational and legislative campaign the coopera- 


tion of all forward-looking citizens is earnestly invited. 


Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE ON HEALTH, 
NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


James M. Lyncu, Chairman, 
Witit1am Ranoper, Vice-Chairman, 
CuarLes H. STEVENS, 

Ricuarp H. Curran, 

NeE.uie Ke tty, 

RosE SCHNEIDERMAN, 

James P. Bovte, 

RosweE.t D. Tompkins, 

Joun M. O’Hanton, Secretary. 


The Cost Incentive | 


NDER the title “An Argument Not to be Over- 

looked,” an editorial in the Union Labor Bulletin 
emphasizes the financial incentive of protective labor 
laws to promote Safety First and Health First. 

“One important argument in favor of workmen’s 
compensation and health insurance laws is not stressed 
as it deserves,” says the editorial, “and this is that when 
employers understand that they are financially respon- 
sible for the industrial accidents and that they have to 
pay a part of the expense of a workman’s illness, more 
safety appliances will be adopted and more sanitary pre- 
cautions provided, and we imagine it will have the effect 
of reducing the excessive working hours yet customary in 
some employments.” 


“Much Dependency Due to Sickness” 


ANNUAL Report or New York StaTE CuHarities Boarp For 1918 
Urces HEALTH INSURANCE AS A POWERFUL AID IN PREVENTION 


EXTRACT FROM OFFICIAL REPORT 


STUDY of the causes of dependency reveals the fact that 
A much of it is due to sickness. It has been estimated that 
the sickness of working men, with the consequent expense of 
medical treatment and loss of pay, is responsible for more than 
six times the amount of dependency caused by industrial 
accidents. 

The health of working men and their families is as a general 
thing poorly looked after. The sick one is apt to keep about his 
work after he has become ill and even when compelled to stop 
will often delay calling a physician. Likewise he will return to 
work sometimes before he is able to do so. 

A large amount of the funds contributed by private charities 
for the care of families in their homes is made necessary because 
of illness. Studies of charitable work have made the proportion 
more than 50 per cent. In a study of 31,481 charity cases by the 
United States Immigration Commission in 1909, sickness was a 
factor in 12,082, or 38.3 per cent of the total number. At least 
half of this expenditure would be met in whole or in part by a 
system of health insurance. About 60-80 per cent of the expendi- 
tures of the New York Association for Improving the Condition’ 
of the Poor is for relief made necessary by sickness. Of the 
75,000 persons whom the Boston District Nursing Association 
touch every year, nearly 50 per cent are unable to pay for nursing 
care. The Buffalo Charity Organization Society reports for 
1915-16 that more than 78 per cent of the poverty was due to 
sickness. 

This Board is not interested in any particular bill or method 
of health insurance but from its observation of sickness as a 
cause of economic loss and as a contributing factor to poverty, it 
recognizes health insurance as very probably a powerful factor in 
the prevention of dependency. The United States Public Health 
Service estimates that workers spend annually $180,000,000 
for medical care on account of sickness and annually lose 
$500,000,000 more in wages. The indirect results of a system of 
health insurance would also be the betterment of environment 
and the contentment which would come to the mind of the 
working man. | 


Book Reviews and Notes 


The Disabled Soldier. By Douctas C. McMurrriz. New York, 
Macmillan, 1919. xiv, 232 p. 


An inspiration and a message, this book depicts one of the war’s most 
humane teachings. An outstanding impression gained from reading The 
Disabled Soldier is of the vast field for finer adjustment and better correla- 
tion of human endeavor. If maimed soldiers, under circumstances properly 
adjusted, can in many cases accomplish more than before their affliction, it 
prompts the query: How much of his latent ability is the ordinary able- 
bodied adult wasting? 

With the cripple it is apparently all a question of adjustment for which 
the cooperation of many is needed. We learn of shell-shock victims led 
back into normal activity by understanding treatment and suitable occupational 
interest. We learn of a large automobile factory saving the work of a 
suitable department for those discharged from tuberculosis sanatoriums. 
With drop-signals, for example, a switch-board may be operated by the 
blind. A factory which for years suffered heavy compensation charges be- 
cause of workers made deaf in its employ, actually saved money when it 
decided to employ only those already deaf. Men are being fitted with new 
arms the test of which is not their resemblance to the lost member, but the 
number of functions they can perform. A bench machinist’s stump may be 
provided with a chuck which will hold interchangeably a file, hammer, chisel 
or other tools. A farm worker may be equipped with a device to hold his 
tools. We learn too, of tendons and muscles so arranged on amputation 
that attachments may be made to them. These are but few of the many 
adjustments now being made, but they all lead to the same goal—self-sup- 
port for the rehabilitated cripple. 

From the beginning the rehabilitation of the cripple is a story of co- 
operation. The hospital must cooperate with those proffering vocational 
education in order that training may be begun in the hospital where the 
sight of others further advanced may give inspiration. Difficult as may be 
the effort the family must cooperate by encouraging the student to develop 
self-dependence. The public must likewise cooperate by refraining from 
mollycoddling the returned hero. The employer must cooperate by placing 
at the disposal of reeducational authorities information concerning industrial 
requirements. The duty of employers extends further. From them the 
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newly reeducated cripples must receive sympathetic treatment devoid of 
pampering while getting into harness. 

Perhaps no one can ever tell how much depends on mental suggestion 
for the disabled man to restore courage and hope. For this work of advis- 
ing the cripple the best talent is none too good. What such advisers have 
done by adapting the vocation to the man and then adding three to six 
months’ training—measuring success by financial reward alone—is a notable 
achievement. The book’s many illustrations tell a story of dramatic appeal 
and its opening chapters on the history of the care of cripples are invaluable. 


LeSeG 


Democracy in Reconstruction. Edited by FrepertcK A. CLEVE- 
LAND and JosEpH ScHAFER. Cambridge, 1919. Riverside 
Press. 506 p. : 

The reader who is desirous of seeing in perspective the economic and 

social changes wrought by the war will find this collection of readings a 

most valuable guide. He will also find here discussions of merit dealing 

with the after-war problems of labor, transportation, politics, education, 
child-welfare and social insurance. The section written by Dr. Samuel 

McCune Lindsay, suggests that a new stimulus will come to social insurance. 

“The principle which has served so well in giving the maximum protection 

at low cost to our soldiers engaged in the hazardous occupation of war, will 

undoubtedly be applied to the great social problems that now confront us.” 


Italian Women in Industry. By LoutsE C. OpENcRANTz. New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1919. 345 p. 


In Italian Women in Industry Miss Odencrantz has given us an intensive 
study of 1,095 Italian women wage-earners of New York City. The work 
aims to “give insight into the means of livelihood of a group of these 
women, to show their incomes, their home life, the standards they are 
able to maintain, the effect of American industrial and living conditio 
upon their native standards, and conversely, the effect of their Italian st 
ards of life and work on the industries they engage in. As such, the situ 
touches the problems both of immigration and of industry.” 

The volume represents a deal of careful field work both in the factory 
and in the home. The tables giving data concerning occupations, hours of 
work, wages, unemployment and family expenditure are extremely interest- 
ing and significant because of the wide economic issues of which they are 
the reflection. This is true despite the fact that the data were compiled 
before the war. Of the women investigated, 93.9 per cent were in manu- 
facturing—their occupations being chiefly in the clothing trades and the 
making of artificial flowers and feathers—trades in which the seasonal factor 
is an important one. The strong feeling of the Italians that women are 
primarily home-makers accounts in part for the great numbers who enter 
the needle trades. Unfortunately the majority of those who have acquired 
a needle skill in Italy are not able to turn their skill into an industrial asset 
when they reach this country, so finely subdivided are our industrial pro- 
cesses, 
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The investigation showed that the conditions of employment varied widely 
in different establishments, some presenting high standards in matters of 
ventilation, lighting, sanitation, fire protection, and lunch rooms, while others 
disregarded both the comfort and safety of their employees and in some 
cases were found to violate legal requirements. The most flagrant viola- 
tions of the law, however, were found in the matter of hours of work. 
Nearly every industry investigated was an offender either as regards over- 
time or in the time allowance for meals. “The worst feature of this 
excessive amount of overtime and long hours is, that while the women are 
nominally protected by law, the facilities of enforcing its provisions are 
inadequate.” 

The fact of greatest significance in the discussion of wages—beyond 
revealing a rate of pay in the main below the minimum required for decent 
maintenance—is the relative unimportance of the weekly wage as compared 
with the actual yearly income. The reduction in the year’s income was due 
chiefly to unemployment, although in some cases it arose from a system of 
unjust fines and charges for supplies. The seasonal character of the work 
was responsible for the greater part of the unemployment. Of 755 women 
who had been wage-earners an entire year, less than 5 per cent had drawn 
full pay during the fifty-two weeks, and approximately 23 per cent were out 
of work between three and six months. The facts reveal the necessity of 
clear constructive thinking upon the problem of minimizing the irregularity 
of industry. Distribution of work through the slack season, establishment 
of public employment offices, unemployment insurance, possibility of “ dove- 
tailing” two industries—these are some of the questions which press fora 
solution. 

An interesting example of how extra-economic factors affect the industrial 
situation is furnished in the chapter on “Education and Training.” The 
indifferent attitude of the Italians toward women’s education, is shown to 
have “an important bearing upon the position of Italian women and girls 
in industry.” Closely bound .up with the question of general education is 
that of proper vocational guidance. To substitute, for the “haphazard and 
indefinite” choice of occupation, a choice that is rational and based on 
native aptitude and temperament, is the goal toward which we should work. 
Here is a field in which social cooperation would do much to increase the 
effectiveness of human beings. 

As we follow these Italian women from their places of work to their 
homes the picture is far from encouraging. But it is not, as is pointed out, 
an indictment of their personal standards as much as of our social and 
industrial conditions. “The most hopeful aspect of the whole situation 
for these over-burdened, hard-working women, as well as for the community, 
is that their living conditions seemed to bear a direct relation to their earn- 
ings.” “Given a living wage, the Italian can be depended upon to maintain 
a standard of decent living.” 

The book closes with a chapter on “ Readjustment” in which a strong 
plea is made for the better assimilation of the immigrant. The waste of 
our laissez-faire policy stands condemned. Through our departments of 
education, our settlements, our trade unions, and other organizations we 
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must somehow meet the needs of these strong ambitious men and women. 
We must give them better opportunities of adult education, an education 
which must include not only a mastery of English, the key to many doors, 
but a thorough understanding of our institutions, our laws and our ideals. 
We must give them adequate opportunities for bettering themselves eco- 
nomically through trade training and vocational guidance. “The state also 
can do its part in fostering better living and industrial conditions by setting 
up certain legal minimum standards for the protection of the health and wel- 
fare of its workers.” HE 


American Charities. By Amos G. Warner, revised by Mary P. 
Cootipce. New York, Crowell. xxii, 541 p. 


In discussing “causes of poverty,” states that sickness is the principal and 
“most constant cause everywhere and at all times. * * * A recognition 
of its importance as a handicap to those on the poverty line has steadily in- 
creased with the development of case-work and of scientific treatment.” 


Marine and Dock Labor: Work, Wages, and Industrial Relations 
during the Period of the War. By Rosert P. Bass. (Pre- 
pared by Horace B. Drury.) Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1918. 203 p. 


This report of the director of the Marine and Dock Industrial Relations 
Division, United States Shipping Board, deals with the settlement of labor 
disputes during the war among officers and crews of ocean and lake vessels, 
longshoremen, and employees on harbor craft. The report, which was 
written before the New York harbor strike of the early months of 1919, 
says that because of the methods used “there was no serious disaffection 
or interruption of traffic during the period while the United States was at 
war.” The policies used, of joint determination of working conditions b 
employers and employees, education of employees in the problems of pro- 
duction, and general development of a spirit of fairness and cooperation 
between the various factors concerned, are believed-by the director to 
illustrate the essential elements in a permanent peace-time labor policy. 


M. A. H. 


Unemployment and American Trade Unions. By D. P. SMEtser. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1919. 154 p. 


Treats of the amount of unemployment among American trade unionists 
and the measures taken by the unions to reduce it. The latter include regu- 
lations to increase the amount of work available, union employment bureaus, 
equal distribution of work in slack periods, and unemployment benefits. 
Though recently published, the study was apparently written in 1914 or 1915, 
before the labor group had clearly defined their approval of a national 
system of public employment bureaus, public work during times of depres- 
sion, and other comprehensive governmental policies, 
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Labor During and After Reconstruction. By THomas L. Cuap- 
BOURNE. New York, 1918. 38 p. 


An interesting sign of the times is this address by a prominent New York 
lawyer before the Bridgeport Manufacturers’ Association, in which he 
argues that present-day conditions demand an extensive program of social 
reform and opportunity for workers to assist in molding the conditions under 
which they are employed. “It is an unpleasant admission for a citizen of this 
country to have to make,” said Mr. Chadbourne, “but it is nevertheless 
true, that we have done less to protect our workmen and their wives and 
children against the hazards of injuries, sickness, old age, death and unem- 
ployment than Germany, France, or Great Britain.” 


SIGNIFICANT among the new publications is the appearance re- 
cently of two most promising scientific journals covering the field 
of industrial hygiene and modern medicine. John A. Lapp, formerly 
director of investigations for the Ohio Health and Old Age Insur- 
ance Commission, is managing editor of Modern Medicine; the 
editors are Dr. Alexander Lambert, president of the American 
Medical Association, and Dr. S. S. Goldwater, director of Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York. Among the editors of the Journal of Indus- 
trial Hygiene. are Dr. David L. Edsall and Dr. Alice Hamilton of 
the Harvard Medical School. Under the title “ Two New and Im- 
portant Health Journals,” the New York Municipal Reference Notes 
makes the following favorable comment: 


It is perhaps a good portent of how America will answer the challenge 
of reconstruction that so soon after the termination of the war there should 
appear two new health magazines of exceptional merit. The first issue of 
Modern Medicine (May, 1919) which is a monthly magazine for those 
interested in administrative, industrial, and social health problems, is issued 
* * * from 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, The magazine itself 
is an attractive publication, well illustrated, with some 90 pages of text 
and 60 pages of advertisements. The scope of Modern Medicine is indicated 
in an editorial, which says: “Its field is not only the narrow confines of 
the art and science of medicine, but it has to do also with the application 
to public welfare of the whole knowledge of medicine and _ sanitation.” 
Subjects treated in this issue include: present health conditions in the 
United States; death rate interpretation; community health work; industrial 
clinics; child hygiene; physical education, and the like. 

The rapid development of the science of industrial hygiene has created 
a demand for a magazine entirely devoted to this important subject, and 
this demand is admirably supplied by the new Journal of Industrial Hygiene 
(first issue May, 1919). The Journal is to be published monthly by the 
Macmillan Company (Editorial Office, 240 Longwood Avenue, Boston) 
* * *. The Journal is somewhat more technical in character than Modern 
Medicine, being restricted to the one important field of industrial hygiene. 
The present issue contains an interesting résumé of the development and 
scope of “Industrial Medicine and Surgery,” by Dr. H. E. Mock; a com- 
prehensive article on “The Problem of Fatigue,” by Dr. R. A. Spaeth; 
articles on Lead Poisoning and Telephone Operating by Drs. Hamilton and 
Richardson, and important bibliographical sections. 


PUBLICATIONS 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting, 1907. 


No. 1: 

No. 2: Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting, 1908.* 

No. 3: Report of the General Administrative Council, 1909.* 

No. 4: (Legislative Review No. 1) Review of Labor Legislation of 1909. 
No. 5: (Legislative Review No. 2) Industrial Education, 1909. 

No. 6: (Legislative Review No. 3) Administration of Labor Laws, 1909.* 
No. 7: (Legislative Review No. 4) Woman’s Work, 1909.* 

No. 8: (Legislative Review No. 5) Child Labor, 1910. 

No. 9: Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting, 1909.* 


No. 10: Proceedings of the First National Conference on Industrial Dis- 
eases, 1910.* 
No. 11: (Legislative Review No. 6) Review of Labor Legislation of 1910. 


No. 12: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 1.) Proceedings 
of the Fourth Annual Meeting, 1910. 


No. 13: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 2.) Comfort 
Health and Safety in Factories. 

No. 14: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 3.) Review of 
Labor Legislation of 1911. 


No. 15: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 4.) Prevention 
and Reporting of Industrial Injuries. 


No. 16: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 1.) Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Annual Meeting, 1911.* 


No. 17: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 2.) Proceedings 
of the Second National Conference on Industrial Diseases, 1912. 


Symposium on Industrial Diseases: 

Classification of Occupational Diseases, W. Gilman Thompson. 

Compressed-Air Illness, Frederick L. Keays. 

Occupational Skin Diseases, John A. Fordyce. 

Occupational Nervous and Mental Diseases, Charles L. Dana. 

Occupational Eye Diseases, Ellice Alger. 

Industrial Poisoning, David L. Edsall. 

The Need of Cooperation in Promoting Industrial Hygiene, Henry R. Seager. 
Investigation of Industrial Diseases: 

Intensive Investigations in Industrial Hygiene, Frederick L. Hoffman. 

Compulsory Reporting by Physicians, Leonard W. Hatch, 

Lead Poisoning in New York City, Edward E. Pratt. 
Health Problems in Modern Industry: 

The Function of Hospitals and Clinics in the Prevention of Industrial Diseases, 

Richard Cabot. 

Temperature and Humidity in Factories, C.-E. A. Winslow. 

Air Impurities—Dusts, Fumes, and Gases, Charles Baskerville. 

Effects of Confined Air upon the Health of Workers, George M. Price. 
State Promotion of Industrial Hygiene: 

Education for the Prevenzion of Industrial Diseases, M. G. Overlock. 

Notification of Occupational Diseases, Cressy L. Wilbur. 

Medical Inspection of Factories in Illinois, Harold K. Gibson. 

Compressed-Air Illness in Caisson Work, L. M. Ryan. 

Legal Protection for Workers in Unhealthful Trades, John B. Andrews. 
Bibliography on Industrial Hygiene: 

American Titles. 

Titles Other Than American. 


No. 18: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 3.) Review of 
Labor Legislation of 1912. 
No. 19: (American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No, 4.) Immediate 
Legislative Program. 


One Day of Rest in Seven, Prevention of Lead Poisoning, Reporting of Accidents 
and Diseases, Workmen's Compensation, Investigation of Industrial Hygiene, 
Protection for Working Women, Enforcement of Labor Laws. 


* Publication out of print. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


HEN, nearly twenty years ago, the Association for Labor Legislation 

held its first international labor conference to consider labor legis- 

lation, there was relatively little recognition of the need for and benefits of 

a concert of action among the great industrial nations looking toward a 
world-wide minimum of protective standards. 


How far public sentiment has progressed since then, favorable to the 
principle of international protections for the workers, is clearly indicated 
by the inclusion of a “labor charter” in the Peace Treaty and the covenant 
of the League of Nations under which there will be held, this year for the 
first time, an official annual international conference for labor legislation. 


The idea of international labor agreements in the form of treaties is not 
new. Since that initial meeting of the Association for Labor Legislation 
at Paris in 1900, there has developed a strong body of popular and official 
support for this practical and effective method of mutual betterment. This 
has been particularly true in European countries, due in a measure doubtless 
to their close proximity. Hitherto interest in the United States has been 
largely concerned with problems of interstate competition and with efforts 
to secure uniformity of state labor legislation, but with our old-time isola- 
tion softened by recent events there has come to be an active recognition 
of the need for international application of the “uniformity” idea so long 
accepted by labor statesmanship in Europe. 


Indeed, in its fundamentals the history of international labor legislation 
may be said to be the history of the International Association, and a word 
may not be amiss by way of recalling its program. 


Formed at the Universal Exposition in Paris in 1900, as a scientific 
organization “for the legal protection of labor,” it has extended its national 
sections among all the principal industrial nations and gained official recog- 
nition until its international office is now partially maintained by subsidies 
from 22 governments, including our own. It aims especially to serve as a 
bond of union to those who, in the different industrial countries, believe in 
the necessity for protective labor legislation. Its activities include the 
monthly publication in three languages of the Bulletin of the International 
Labor Office containing the new legal regulations in this field; the calling 
together of meetings of international congresses on the legal protection of the 
workers; and the preparation of memoranda to be used as the basis for inter- 


national labor treaties. Several scientific monographs have been published 
in addition to the well known “List of Industrial Poisons.” 


Following the conference at Basle in 1901, there have been succeeding 
meetings at Cologne (1902), Basle (1904), Geneva (1906), Lucerne (1908), 
Lugano (1910), and Zurich (1912). Delegates to these biennial conferences 
have included government representatives as well as representative author- 
ities on social-labor questions, employers and officials of labor organizations. 
Among those who have represented the American section may be mentioned 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, Prof. Henry W. Farnam, Prof. Charles R. Henderson, 
Mr. Charles M. Cabot, Prof. Ermst Freund, Mr. Edward T. Devine, Mr. 
Lee K. Frankel, Major George L. Berry, the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. and Mrs. John B. Andrews, and, as government representa- 


tives, Mr. Charles H. Verrill, Dr. Charles P. Neill, and Dr. Helen L. Sumner. 


Headquarters were established in Switzerland where, in Basle, was founded 
the International Labor Office, which has served as an international clearing 
house for labor legislation. The idea, therefore, of an international labor 
bureau as proposed in the Peace Treaty cannot be considered unique—as 
some have intimated. It is merely that the bureau established by the In- 
ternational Association and actively at work since 1901 is semi-public in 
character instead of being entirely official. It, as well as the international 
conferences, has proved its value as a necessary agency for formulating 
minimum standards to be put into operation when the various countries 
accept its recommendations. 


From the beginning the Association has supplemented its scientific work 
with energetic and successful campaigns to have its principles and standards 
written into legislation. As a result of its activities, France and Italy in 
1904 entered into reciprocal relations in agreeing to establish mutually 
advantageous provisions with regard to social insurance and the employ- 
ment of women and children, to use one concrete illustration, and altogether 
no fewer than 30 such agreements, particularly for reciprocal action with 
regard to workmen’s compensation or other forms of social insurance, have 
now been signed between various European countries. 


Present interest and present guidance, however, are to be found chiefly 
in the first great international agreements of 1906 (prohibiting the night 
work of women and the use of poisonous phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches), since these standards are specifically named in the Peace Treaty 
for consideration at the first official annual International Labor Conference. 
The first of these conventions—which became effective as treaties by the 
incorporation of their content into the legislation of each country—has 
already been adopted by thirteen European countries and by eleven de- 


pendencies; the second by ten European countries and by thirty-three 
dependencies. In the United States the legislation to carry into effect the 
prohibition against the use of phosphorus in making matches was secured 
after an active campaign by the American Association, under the slogan 
“abolish the dreaded phossy jaw.” It may be mentioned in passing that 
both of these conventions are favorably presented in the Report of the Organ- 
izing Committee of the International Labor Conference, with the recommenda- 
tion that they be adopted by all nations. 


By 1913 another series of proposals was submitted for consideration at 
Berne, and in 1914 delegates had been selected from all important countries, 
including the United States, to attend the Eighth International Congress 
on Labor Legislation at which specific proposals for several new international 
labor treaties were to be finally adopted. This program was interrupted 
temporarily by the War. 


The principle of international labor treaties is accepted as sound, and 
by years of successful experience is firmly embedded in the supreme laws 
of many countries. 


The complete official text of the Report of the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation and the Labor Sections of the Peace Treaty have been 
brought together in this number of the REVIEW, together with a summary 
report of the preliminary work of the Organizing Committee of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference which met in London during the past Summer. 
Representative comment on “labor in the peace treaty” and other articles 
helpful to a consideration of the subject also appear, supplementing the 
discussion of international labor protection which appeared in the March 
number. 


To complete the record, mention should be made in this place of refer- 
ences to international labor protection contained in the Peace Treaty that 
do not appear in Part XIII, the formal “labor section.” In Article 23 the 
broad declaration is made that “subject to and in accordance with the 
provisions of international conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed 
upon,” the Members of the League “‘will endeavor to secure and maintain 
fair and humane conditions of labour for men, women, and children, both in 
their own countries and in all countries to which their commercial and industrial 
relations extend, and for that purpose will establish and maintain the necessary 
international organizations.’ And in Article 312 the Treaty guarantees 
the benefits of existing Social Insurance to workers in ceded German ter- 
ritory. 

Appearing just in advance of the International Labor Conference at 
Washington, this number of the REVIEW will, perhaps, prove a timely 


and serviceable contribution to the immediate consideration of the purpose 
and spirit and machinery of the proposed international labor organization 
as well as a handbook of continuing value in referring to the labor provi- 
sions of this Covenant of so great historical significance. 


Labor’s services and sacrifices in the world war, and the swelling demands 
for a new order in which the dearly-won ideals of democracy shall be made 
everywhere secure, have given an impetus to official action which brings 
vastly nearer the realization through treaties of an international level of 
working conditions below which no toiler in any nation shall be allowed 
to fall and above which continued legislative advances may be more easily 
and safely achieved by progressive nations. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, 


Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


President Wilson’s Invitation, Cabled August 11, 
1919, to Thirty-four Countries, for Repre- 
sentation at the First Official Annual Meeting 
of the Internaticnal Labor Conference, 
October 29, 1919 


“The President of the United States, in accordance with the provision 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated 
Powers and Germany, signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919, and under 
authority vested in him by Congress, hereby convenes the first meeting of 
the Annual Labor Conference therein described to assemble in Washington, 
at noon, on the 29th day of October, 1919. The Government of the United 
States extends to each Nation which is or which, prior to the said meeting, 
shall become a member of the International Labor Organisation, as defined 
in Article 387, an invitation to send its delegates and other representatives 
to Washington for the purpose of ‘attending such Conference.” 


Joint Resolution Passed by Congress, August 2, 
1919, “to Authorize the President to Convene 
a Meeting of an International Labor Confer- 


ence in Washington, D. C.” 


“Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to convene and to make arrangements for the organiza- 
tion of a general international labor conference, to be held in Washington, 
D. C.: Provided, however, That nothing herein shall be held to authorize the 
President to appoint any delegates to represent the United States of America 
at such conference or to authorize the United States of America to participate 
therein unless and until the Senate shall have ratified the provisions of 
the proposed treaty of peace with Germany with reference to a general 
international labor conference.” 


The International Labor Conference 
Washington, October 29, 1919 


COMPREHENSIVE REPORTS PREPARED BY ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 
AND TECHNICAL ADVISERS AT LONDON OFFICE FOR ASSISTANCE 
or DELEGATES TO THE First OrricrAL MEETING 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


VALUABLE DATA AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


EVERAL printed reports have been prepared by the Organ- 
S izing Committee for the International Labor Conference for 
the information and assistance of the delegates who will gather in 
Washington at the first official annual international labor congress 
under the terms of the Peace Treaty. The reports cover the fol- 
lowing five subjects specified in the Treaty for consideration at this 
initial meeting of the League of Nations: 


1. Application of principle of the 8-hours day or of the 48-hours week. 

2. Question of preventing or providing against unemployment. 

3. Women’s employment: 

(a) Before and after childbirth, including the question of maternity 
benefit. 
(b) During the night. 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 
4. Employment of children: 
(a) Minimum age of employment. 
(b) During the night. 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 

5. Extension and application of the International Convention adopted at 
Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night work for women employed in 
industry, and the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches. 


The Organizing Committee for the International Labor Confer- 
ence! was created April 11, 1919, at the Plenary Sitting of the Peace 


* See illustration facing page 303 for personnel of the Committee including techni- 
cal advisers. 
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Conference when the draft Convention submitted by the Commis- 
sion on International Labor Legislation was adopted. This con- 
vention provides for the institution of an International Organiza- 
tion to which all the Members of the League of Nations will belong, 
and which will consist of an International Labor Conference and 
an International Labor Office, as part of the machinery of the League 
of Nations. It further provides that the first meeting of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference shall take place at Washington in Octo- 
ber of this year, and that an International Organizing Committee 
should be appointed to assist the government of the United States 
in making the necessary arrangements. At its Plenary Sitting the 
Peace Conference approved the immediate appointment of the 
Organizing Committee and authorized it to proceed with its work 
at once. Thereupon, the committee was constituted as follows: 
United States of America—Dr. J. T. Shotwell (provisionally), Pro- 
fessor of Columbia University; Great Britain—Sir Malcolm Dele- 
vinge, K.C.B., Assistant Under-secretary of State, Home Office; 
France—Mr. Arthur Fontaine, Counsellor of State, Director of 
Labor ; Jtaly—Mr. Di Palma Castaglione, Inspector of Emigration; 
Japan—Dr. M. Oka, formerly Director of Commerce and Indus- 
trial Affairs at the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce; Bel- 
gium—Mr. E. Mahaim, Professor at Liege University; Switzer- 
land—Mr. W. E. Rappard (provisionally), Professor at Geneva 
University. 


Mr. Arthur Fontaine of France was elected Chairman, and Mr. 
H. B. Butler, C.B., of Great Britain, Assistant Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labor, was appointed Secretary. Headquarters were 
established for the Committee and its technical advisers at 53, 
Parliament Street, London, where the work was carried on through- 
out the Summer until, in September, the offices were transferred to 
the Department of Labor at Washington. 


In May the Committee addressed a letter and questionnaire to 
the governments of the various countries, as the first step in gather- 
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ing world-wide information as to the present status of the protective 
labor legislation to be considered at the Conference in Washington. 


When this vast amount of material had been received the Com- 
mittee examined, summarized and analyzed it, and arrived at cer- 
tain conclusions and recommendations, all of which were then 
printed as comprehensive documents to be placed in the hands of 
delegates to the Conference, with the suggestion of the Committee 
that they may serve as a basis for the discussion. Report I covers 
“The Eight-hours Day or Forty-eight Hours Week;” Report II, 
“ Unemployment ;” Report III, “ The Employment of Women and 
Children and the Berne Conventions of 1906.” 


The comprehensive and illuminating material gathered together 
by the Organizing Committee and their discussion of these important 
subjects of labor legislation, will be available at the opening of the 
Conference. A brief outline of the principal conclusions and 
recommendations to be submitted by the Committee as a ground- 
work for the proceedings of the Conference may prove serviceable 
at this time in focusing interest and thought in America upon the 
concrete problems to be met and threshed out by the international 
delegation. 


Hours of Work 


The Committee’s world-wide survey of the movement toward 
shorter hours, both through labor legislation and through voluntary 
agreements, clearly discloses that in spite of more or less superficial 
differences in form, scope, and method, the modern industrial coun- 
tries are moving together toward the shortened workday. More- 
over, in the last five years, since the outbreak of the Great War the 
tendency in this direction has been much accelerated. 


Sixteen countries and the Australian state of New South Wales 
are enumerated as having eight-hour laws which apply in general 
to most industrial establishments. The new states of Czecho-Slo- 
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vakia, Finland, and Poland, have already passed legislation of this 
type, the latter setting up a forty-six hour week as well as an eight- 
hour day. In New South Wales and New Zealand, the few eight- 
hour laws are of fairly long standing, but in almost all the other 
states (which include Ecuador, France, German-Austria, Germany, 
Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Uruguay) the legislation was passed within the last three 
years, several of the laws having gone into effect since the end of 
the World War. In addition, in September, 1919, government bills 
for an eight-hour day in industry were pending in Belgium and 
Denmark and a similar measure for a forty-eight hour week had 
been prepared by the government in Great Britain. The United 
States Supreme Court has upheld a ten-hour law for general em- 
ployments, such as is found in Mississippi and Oregon, but a lower 
court set aside the Alaska eight-hour law and no state has yet 
enacted such legislation. 


The general eight-hour day or 48-hour week laws are of two 
types, the one specifying in the law the industries which are to be 
covered, as in Czecho-Slovakia, the other leaving detailed applica- 
tion to the administrative authorities as in France. 


In almost every case some overtime is allowed, and the com- 
mittee cites no less than ten different heads under which this is 
allowed by some laws. By far the most important, however, are 
the overtime allowances granted in “ emergencies” and occasionally 
to the seasonal trades. In other laws the overtime problem is 
managed by allowing a specified amount on a limited number of 
days annually. Devices to control the working of overtime include 
higher rates of pay for all work in excess of legal standards and 
the keeping of records of all overtime for inspection by the authori- 
ties. 


Besides the general laws, a number of countries were found to 
have laws applying to a few specified industries. In this group 
was found the United States with eight-hour laws for miners in 
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nearly all the important mining states, for federal employees, on 
public works in twenty-five states, and the Adamson law for a basic 
eight-hour day for trainmen on interstate railroads, in addition to a 
number of scattering state laws for special industries. Miners also 
have the eight-hour day in Canada, France, and England. Denmark 
has established it for continuous industries, England for lead pro- 
cesses in potteries, and Greece for tobacco manufacture. 


Still another way in which the eight-hour day had made much 
progress within the last few years was by collective agreements, 
awards, and custom, without legislation. In Australia it was said 
that the “ forty-eight hour week has been so long in operation that 
it has become almost custom without legislative sanction.” More- 
over, awards of Australian arbitration courts and minimum wage 
boards have given the eight-hour day the force of law in nearly all 
the important industries of the continent. In the United States it 
was estimated that not less than 1,440,000 workers gained the eight- 
hour day between January, 1915, and June, 1918. Out of the 
twelve to sixteen million workers in the United Kingdom, it was 
said that at least 4,500,000 were working a week of forty-eight 
hours or less in August, 1919. The eight-hour day was widely 
introduced in Belgium, France and Switzerland, in anticipation of 
legislation. J Se 


While suggesting for international action at this time the 
adoption of the principle of the maximum 48-hours week rather 
than the principle of the 8-hours day, the Committee hold it is 
clear that, whichever principle is adopted, some modifications will 
be necessary, at any rate for the present, in certain industries or 
branches of industry or classes of work as, for instance, the 
continuous industries, declaring, however, that “ the question is 
one which urgently requires solution in order that the benefit of 
periodical rest days—which is one of the principles laid down in 
the Treaty of Peace—may be secured to the workers in these 
industries.” 
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With regard to overtime, limitations are suggested by the 
Committee, who recommend for the consideration of the Confer- 
ence that where the power to work overtime cannot be entirely taken 
away, the following limits and conditions should be imposed: 
“First, that the number of hours overtime in the year should be 
definitely limited, say to 150 hours a year for the next five years 
and afterwards to 100 hours; second, that payment at an increased 
rate, say 25 per cent. at least above normal rates should be made 
compulsory for all overtime.” 


Unemployment 


In dealing with the problem of unemployment, the committee 
recognized that there was before it not a comparatively simple and 
unified question, but a subject involving in many aspects the whole 
present-day organization of industry—‘ one of the most subtle and 
pervading diseases of the present industrial system.” 


The causes of unemployment were briefly reviewed ih terms 
familiar to all students of industrial problems. The cyclical depres- 
sions of industry, seasonal fluctuations, the chronic under-employ- 
ment of casual labor, and displacement of workers by changes in 
industrial processes are enumerated as playing their part in creating 
conditions whose “normal results are poverty, overcrowding, dis- 
ease, incompetence and lack of energy, expense to the State, and 
unrest.” Although in every civilized country numerous authorities 
study the problem and collect statistics, and an International Asso- 
ciation on Unemployment with sixteen national sections is also 
maintained, yet information on the nature and extent of unemploy- 
ment, especially in its international aspects, is pronounced wholly 
inadequate. 


Measures taken by the governments against unemployment are 
divided into two classes, those for prevention and those for relief. 
Among preventive measures, the provision of public employment 
offices, which provide knowledge of the state of the labor market and 
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shorten the period of joblessness, is by far the most widespread. 
No less than twenty-one countries, including the new territories of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo Slavia, Japan, several South American 
countries, the United States, five out of six Australian states, and 
the principal countries of Europe have set up a more or less com- 
plete system. In several cases, notably in the United States, the 
offices were for the most part a creation of the war emergency. 
Great Britain had perhaps the most strongly organized permanent 
national system. 

Other preventive measures, such as the concentration of public 
work in dull seasons and the regulation of immigration according 
to employment conditions are feasible and have been much discussed, 
but so far little action has been taken. The “ Pennsylvania Emer- 


’ 


gency Public Works Commission” with a fund for pushing public 
work in “hard times” is mentioned as one of the experiments in 
the redistribution of government work. Belgium is believed to have 
reduced unemployment by providing workmen’s railroad tickets at 
very low rates, enabling workers to alternate between farm and 
factory work or to live on a small holding in the country, even 
though industrially employed. 

Chief among measures of relief for unemployment are found 
money donations and relief work, which have been extensively used 
by many European countries in bridging over the present readjust- 
ment of industry from war to peace, and unemployment insurance. 
The latter generally takes the form of trade union out of work 
benefits to members, often aided by state subsidies in European 
countries. Great Britain, with 3,500,000 workers insured under a 
compulsory scheme, supported by contributions from employers, 
employees, and the state, illustrates the possibilities of a wide de- 
velopment of insurance against the unemployment evil. But on the 
whole, in comparison with the magnitude of the problem, the slight 
extent of the various legislative remedies is apparent. 


The Committee put forward for the consideration of the Con- 
ference a draft Convention, Recommendations and Resolutions em- 
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bodying the following: Information regarding unemployment to 
be communicated by the various countries every three months to 
the International Labor Office; each country to coordinate on a 
national scale the operations of the various agencies, public and 
private, through which the wage-earners now seek employment; 
the countries which have established systems of unemployment 
insurance to make arrangements whereby workers belonging to one 
such country and employed in another shall be admitted to the 
benefits of such insurance upon terms to be agreed between the 
countries concerned; the recommendation that measures be taken 
by each country to promote the coordination of the orders for work 
or public contracts of all public authorities within its jurisdiction so 
they may be undertaken as far as possible in period of serious 
unemployment; the appointment of an International Commission 
to consider and advise on the best method of collecting and publish- 
ing in each country all information directly relevant to the problem 
of unemployment; and the appointment of an International Com- 
mission to consider whether any measures can be adopted to regu- 
late the migration of workers so far as regards the conditions of 
their employment. 


Labor of Women and Children 
EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN BEFORE AND AFTER CHILDBIRTH 


The studies of the Committee showed that no less than twenty- 
one nations make some special regulation of the employment of 
mothers before and after childbirth, in the interests of health both 
of mother and child. Not only are all the western European coun- 
tries represented, but Argentine, Brazil, and Japan, two Australian 
states, New Zealand, and South Africa, and the four American 
states of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York and Vermont. 
The most general form of regulation, such as is found in America, 
excludes women from industrial work for from four to twelve weeks 
at the time of childbirth, of which period from four to eight weeks 
must be after confinement. A considerable tendency is shown to 
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lengthen the time during which employment is forbidden. Several 
European states provide additional protection by requiring the 
mother’s place to be kept for her until she is allowed to return to 
work. 


“Within the last ten years,” says the Committee’s report, there 
has been evident “an increasing tendency to recognize that such 
exclusion must be accompanied by measures safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the woman excluded.” Twelve countries have provided 
some form of maternity benefit or allowance during the time in 
which the mother may not work. Only with such benefits which 
remove the incentive to a premature return to work has the enforce- 
ment of the laws forbidding employment been safeguarded. 


“ Owing to the variety of laws in force in different countries 
respecting the employment of women before and after childbirth, 
and in the present state of information, the Organizing Committee 
think it only possible to propose as a basis for a draft international 
convention the following principle: (1) Prohibition of the employ- 
ment of women in factories and workshops for a period of at least 
four weeks after childbirth; (2) Adequate maternity benefit for 
such women to secure proper maintenance and care of both mother 
and child during the period of her necessary absence from work 
before and after childbirth, The Committee suggest that this 
period should be calculated-at not less than six weeks.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN aT NIGHT 


One of the first international labor agreements was that for- 
bidding the employment of women at night. On the basis of investi- 
gations showing the physical and moral evils of this practice an 
international convention agreeing to pass legislation providing for 
eleven hours of rest at night, including the period between 10 P. M. 
and 5 A. M. was adopted by fourteen European countries in 1906. 
Within the next six years all the signatory countries but Denmark 
carried out the terms of the convention. Other countries having 
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similar legislation include Bulgaria, Greece, most of the Australian 
states and the Canadian provinces, Japan, and India. In the United 
States eleven states prohibit night work in some or all occupations. 


The Committee is of the opinion that the Conference should 
recommend that all Members of the League of Nations adhere to 
the international convention dealing with the question of the em- 
ployment of women at night as adopted at Berne in 1906, and since 
ratified by most of the important industrial countries. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN IN UNHEALTHY PROCESSES 


The “unhealthy processes” considered by the Committee are 
those which are essentially unhealthy and not those in which there 
is some special restriction on the work of women because of heat, 
the heavy nature of the work or moral dangers. Two forms of 
legislative regulation of the employment of women in unhealthy pro- 
cesses were found to exist. In some cases they are entirely ex- 
cluded from certain occupations. In other instances safeguards 
are required, which, in countries having high standards of industrial 
hygiene, tend to apply to both sexes alike. 


Both forms of regulation are much more extensively developed 
abroad than in the United States. -The method of prohibition is 
widely used in France, where a list of fifty dangerous trades in 
which the work of women is forbidden includes those in which 
there is risk of poisoning from lead, mercury, phosphorus and 
arsenic, certain other chemical trades, and a number demanding 
exposure to dangerous dusts and fumes. In Holland, women are 
excluded from eighteen similar trades, in Switzerland from nearly 
all processes in which there is serious danger of poisoning, and in 
Japan from processes involving similar dangers. The handling of 
lead products appears to endanger women more seriously than men, 
and also affects their power to bear healthy children. A number 
of Jaws therefore exclude women from work on certain lead pro- 
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cesses, as in Great Britain, Germany, and Austria and our own 
American states of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The laws of 
New York and Ohio which forbid women to operate certain kinds 
of polishing wheels do not seem to have any European equivalents. 
Besides the laws enumerated, thirteen European countries give their 
labor department officials additional power to forbid the employment 
of women in unhealthy trades. 


As has been indicated, the best of the laws which attempt to 
regulate women’s work in unhealthy industries by making the pro- 
cesses safe apply alike to both sexes. The regulations are frequently 
elaborate, but may be summarized under comparatively few heads. 
The removal of poisonous dusts and fumes is provided for, the 
careful collection of waste and the regular cleaning of the work 
place, and its construction and furnishing. Separate lunch rooms 
apart from the work room may be required. Provisions for 
personal cleanliness of the workers, such as wash rooms, baths, 
cloak rooms, and protective clothing, are generally arranged for, 
and periodical medical examinations may be demanded. 


“The Organizing Committee express the view that unhealthy 
processes can and ought to be made the subject of regulations 
based on the principles which the general experience of the different 
industrial countries has shown or may show to be effective. Some 
of these have already been indicated * * * e.g., prevention of 
dangerous dusts and fumes entering the air of the work room; 
provisions for personal cleanliness; substitution of harmless 
materials, etc. The processes to be dealt with are extremely com- 
plicated. The regulations in force in the different countries are 
elaborate and the Committee have not had sufficient time or infor- 
mation to prepare a satisfactory scheme. They accordingly recom- 
mend that the International Labor Office be instructed to continue 
their inquiries into the question as it affects all workers, male and 
female, and to prepare a report and recommendations for the 
next and subsequent Conferences.” 
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EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


Labor laws dealing with the employment of children are of two 
kinds, those entirely forbidding the employment of boys and girls 
below a fixed age limit, and those regulating their employment dur- 
ing the first years of working life. 


In nearly every progressive industrial country the age of fourteen 
has now been reached as the limit for at least factory work, while 
only Rumania, Spain and India maintain a limit of less than twelve 
years. Seven American states and certain Canadian provinces have 
a higher age limit than fourteen as have five European countries and 
thirty-six American states unless certain educational standards have 
been reached. In the United States at least a strong public senti- 
ment exists in behalf of a general sixteen-year age limit, which 
was the standard favored by the recent Conference on Child 
Welfare of the Federal Children’s Bureau. A higher age limit than 
fourteen is also frequently established for work in mines, in which 
the employment of girls is generally forbidden. 


During the first years of work most countries also forbid em- 
ployment at night. Sixteen countries have already adopted the 
sixteen-year age limit recommended by the Berne international con- 
ference of 1913, while a considerable sentiment exists in favor of 
pushing up the limit to eighteen years which is the standard in 
San Paolo, Brazil, Great Britain, Denmark, France, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and three American states. 


As in the case of women, the work of young persons in unhealthy 
processes may be either regulated or forbidden. The list of pro- 
hibited employments is much more extensive than that for women. 
Considerable variations are found, however, in the age limits to 


which both types of law apply. 


The Committee submit for the consideration of the Conference 
the prohibition of employment in industrial work of children below 


the age of fourteen years. 
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With regard to employing young persons during the night the 
Committee recommend revision of the international convention 
drafted at Berne in 1913 to make it correspond with the Organizing 
Committee’s recommendation in regard to the 48-hours week and the 
age of admission of children, etc., particularly in respect of the 
definition of industrial processes. The Committee also suggest that 
the conference consider the desirability of raising the age up to 
which the prohibition of night work is to apply from 16 to 18, as 
recommended by several countries. “As in the case of the other 
subjects of the Agenda they have been unable to make any sug- 
gestions as to the modifications required in the case of those 
countries whose special circumstances are referred to in paragraph 
2 of Article 427 of the Peace Treaty since replies from India, Japan, 
and some other countries have not been received.” ? 


With respect to the employment of young persons in unhealthy 
processes, the recommendation which the Committee has made in 
regard to the employment of women in unhealthy processes for 
further investigation and report by the International Labor Office 
covers all classes of workers, including young persons. 


The Organizing Committee express the opinion that the Con- 
ference should recommend that all countries Members of the League 
of Nations adhere to the international convention as adopted at 
Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night work for women employed 
in industry, and the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches. 


The nine states which signed the phosphorus convention have 
already passed legislation to carry out its terms, and five other 
countries have taken similar action, while several more are prepared 
to do so. Due to the efforts of the Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, the United States Government, in 1912, taxed white phosphorus 
matches out of existence. 


2 A supplemental report will present the belated information from these distant countrie s 
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American Labor Movement Endorses 
Peace Treaty and Covenant 


———__. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABoR AT THE ATLANTIC City CoNvEN- 
TION IN JUNE, 1919, Fottowine a NotasLe Departs, UpHoips 
PosiT1Ion oF Its OFFICIALS BY OVERWHELMING VOTE 


——___ 


INTEREST CENTERED IN LABOR PROVISIONS 


HE American Labor Movement is officially, and decisively, on 

record in favor of the Labor Sections of the Peace Treaty. 
At the Atlantic City convention of the American Federation of 
Labor on June 20, 1919, after an extended and spirited discussion, 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, including the “labor char- 
ter,” was endorsed by the almost unanimous vote of 29,909 to 420. 
There were 1,830 recorded “not voting.” At the same time the - 
Federation authorized and directed its Executive Council to aid 
in every way the holding of the International Labor Congress 
which under the treaty of peace will be held at Washington in 
October. 


This affirmative action was taken in full accord with the recom- 
mendations made in the reports of the Executive Council and the 
convention’s Committee on International Relations. 


American Labor at the Peace Conference 
Indicative of the importance attached to the deliberations of 
organized labor upon this international covenant, is the fact that 
the first order of business when the convention was called to 
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order June 9 was the reading of a cablegram from President 
Wilson to Mr. Gompers expressing “ deep gratification that the 
international conferences which have grown out of the discus- 
sions of peace have led to a much fuller and more adequate com- 
prehension of the questions of labor to which statesmen through- 
out the world must direct their most thoughtful attention.” 


James Duncan, President of the Granite Cutters’ International 
Association of America, and a member of the American Federation 
of Labor delegation to the Peace Conference,! submitted to the 
convention the report of that delegation, outlining the work ac- 
complished and the position taken by the American labor repre- 
sentatives at various preliminary conferences with allied labor repre- 
sentatives and giving the reasons for the refusal of the American 
mission to participate in the international labor conference at Berne, 
which position was “ approved by the President and the American 


commissioners ”” 


at Paris. The report continues: 

A draft covenant of the League of Nations was the first document pre- 
sented to the public by the Peace Conference. In this draft of the covenant 
the labor question was dealt with in Article XX, as follows: 


“The High Contracting Parties will endeavor to secure and maintain 
fair and humane conditions of labor for men, women and children, both in 
their own countries and in all countries to which their industrial and com- 
mercial relations extend; and to that end agree to establish as part of the 
organization of the League of Nations a permanent Bureau of Labor.” 


In reporting the draft covenant to the Peace Conference, President 
Wilson said: 


“Tt is not in contemplation that this should be merely a league to secure 
the peace of the world. It is a league which can be used for co-operation 
in any international matter. This is the significance of the provision intro- 
duced concerning labor. There are many ameliorations of labor conditions 
which can be effected by conference and discussion.” 


1 The delegation was made up of Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor; James Duncan, president of the Granite Cutters’ International 
Association of America; John R. Alpine, president of the United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters; Frank Duffy, secretary of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners of America; and William Green, secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 
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Lord Robert Cecil, after stating that the problem before the conference 
was to devise some really effective means of preserving the peace of the world 
consistent with the least possible interference with national sovereignty, said: 


“T do not regard the clause which deals with labor as any such inter- 
ference, for it is quite certain that no real progress in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of labor can be hoped for except by international agreement. There- 
fore, although the conditions of labor in a country are a matter of internal 
concern, yet under the conditions under which we now live, that is not so in 
truth, and bad conditions of labor in one country operate with fatal effect 
in depressing conditions of labor in another.” 

Mr. George N. Barnes, labor representative on the British Peace Com- 
mission, expressed himself as follows: 

“ Hitherto, nations have endeavored to protect themselves against low- 
paid labor by the imposition of tariff barriers. I hope we shall, in the future, 
under the authority of the League of Nations seek and find a better way of 
abolishing low-paid labor altogether. We hope to raise life and labor from 
the mere struggle for bread on to higher levels of justice and humanity.” 

To give effect to Article XX, on January 25, 1919, the Supreme Allied 
Council at Paris created the Commission on International Labor Legislation? 
to deal with the all-important economic, sociological and human problems of 
peace and reconstruction, and President Gompers was appointed one of the 
delegates to represent the United States. At the first session of this interna- 
tional commission a great honor was bestowed upon President Gompers and 
the American labor movement as represented by the A. F. of L. by unani- 
mously electing him President of the Commission. The only representative 
labor man on the commission, a great majority of the time Mr. Gompers 
found himself in the minority, insisting upon and fighting for the rights and 
interests of the toiling masses. However, after thirty-five strenuous sessions 
and numerous advisory consultations with the A. F. of L. delegation, results 
were achieved which were acknowledged to be of a practical and construc- 
tive character, and a glorious advance in Labor’s triumphant struggle for the 
new concept and a better understanding between man and man and nation 
and nation. 

“We did not accomplish everything that we had hoped to ac- 
complish,” the report concludes. “ We did, however, gain as much 
as it was possible to gain. If there remains much unfinished work 
it is simply an indication that the world has not yet reached a stage 
when the right can be won for labor without continuing to 
struggle.” 


2 The full text of the Report of the Commission on International Labor Legislation, 
as submitted to the Peace Conference, will be found on page 364. 
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Meantime, around the committee rooms and corridors at the 
convention, lively discussions arose over press reports that the 
“labor clauses” as finally incorporated in the treaty of peace had 
been revised and “ weakened” after Mr. Gompers had left Paris 
for America. Keenest interest centered in the news that Sir 
Robert Borden of Canada had brought about a change in the clause 
holding that labor is not a commodity or article of commerce by 
the insertion of the word “ merely,’ which, it was claimed, emascu- 
lated this vital declaration. 


Mr. Gompers, on June 16, cabled to President Wilson for the 
facts, saying, “I cannot ask the convention or the rank and file 
of labor to endorse propositions which have been or may be made 
valueless.” 


The President replied that “ while the labor provisions are some- 
what weakened it is the opinion of friends of labor and my own 
opinion that they are not materially weakened and that they will 
constitute a most serviceable Magna Charta.” 


A Dramatic Discussion 


It was on June 20 that the peace treaty and its labor clauses came 
before the convention for final action. The Committee on Inter- 
national Relations submitted a favorable report, agreeing with the 
conclusions set forth in the report of the Executive Council that 
“the treaty embodying the covenant of the League of Nations is 
not a perfect document and that perfection is not claimed for it,” 
but “that it marks the nearest approach to perfection that has ever 
been reached in the international affairs of mankind,” providing 
“the best machinery of procedure yet devised for the prevention 
of war.” The committee noted “with satisfaction and approval ” 
the principles of labor protection laid down in the treaty which it 


8 Note comparison on page 348. 
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declared marks “ the first time in history that so definite a recogni- 
tion of labor and its interests has ever been accepted.” 


The debate that followed the committee’s recommendation that 
the peace treaty and the labor sections be endorsed by the Federation 
ranks among the most notable in the history of the American Labor 
Movement for its dramatic intensity, its test of leadership and the 
commanding importance of the issue. 


Andrew Furuseth, president of the Seamen’s Union, led the 
opposition. Against him were ranged President Gompers, Matthew 
Woll of the Engravers, and John Walker and William Green of the 
Miners. 


“Tt is a most disagreeable task that I am endeavoring to per- 
form,’ Mr. Furuseth began. “I have struggled with myself for 
two months, trying to convince myself that it was my duty to the 
labor movement, to my people, the seamen, and to myself to either 
keep quiet or to endorse any movement to have the labor provisions 
of the League of Nations endorsed by the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Chairman, I lost in the fight. No matter what the 
consequences may be I cannot keep my peace now. This is the only 
place in which I can enter my protest, and whether that protest 
be heard or not, or whatever the result may be to me, there is some- 
thing in me that ceaselessly, night and day, commands me to 
speak. . . . I cannot accept without protest the diluted labor 
proposition that, under pressure, the President of the United States 
felt himself compelled no doubt to accept. I fear the concentrated 
national wills of Great Britain, France and Italy breaking upon him, 
and with the prospects of the floodgates of hell let loose in Europe, 
he felt that he could take no other position. It is not in the nature 
of a human being to stand that kind of pressure, and so I think 
now that I am loyal to the Wilson that I know, that we know, and 
that I at least for one, love.” 

"4 A complete report of the discussion will be found in the official printed report of 


the proceedings of the Atlantic City convention, published by the American Federation 
of Labor. 
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Mr. Furuseth attacked the proposed League as setting up a 
super-legislature that would be able to impose upon the various 
countries its own interpretation of what constitutes humane and 
just conditions of labor. “If the American people agree to this 
charter,” he said, “ then it becomes the particular law of the United 
States that cannot be amended except by unanimous consent of the 
signers of the Treaty or on the field of battle.” The Treaty pro- 
vision that no country shall be asked or required to diminish “ the 
protection afforded by existing legislation” was criticised by Mr. 
Furuseth as no safeguard at all, since the League, being “ the final 
authority,” would determine what constitutes “protection.” He 
directed similar criticism against the Treaty declaration in favor of 
lawful organizations of labor. “ Who is to determine what is to 
be lawful in the case? Why,” he declared, “ the international super- 
legislature, not you in the United States!” 


Mr. Furuseth opposed the basis of representation because there 
is only one wage-earner out of a delegation of four from each 
country to the Conference, and because Great Britain with her 
colonies would have twenty-four representatives to four from the 
United States. 


Indignant protest was voiced by Mr. Furuseth over the change 
in the labor clause which the Commission on International Labor 
Legislation had submitted to the Peace Conference as a positive 
declaration that labor is not to be regarded as a commodity. He 
said: 

When all of us had left Paris, when there were no more Americans 
there, they changed the proposition that “labor is not a commodity or an 
article of commerce ”—you know that expression from the Clayton Act. And 
what does that constitution-making body do when it is called together again? 
Upon the motion of Mr. Bordon of Canada they make that to read: “The 
labor power of a human being is not ‘merely’ a commodity or an article of 
commerce,” changing an absolute negative to an equally absolute positive. 
In order that you may understand the absolute meaning of it I will draw 
a parallel. Somebody says Andrew Furuseth is a scab; somebody else does 
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not like that and proposes a resolution that he is not a scab; somebody amends 
it to read that he is not “merely” a scab; and that is what you got and 
that is what you are asked to endorse. 


Bitterly denouncing the labor legislation commission and the 
Peace Conference for failing to adopt a positive declaration against 
involuntary servitude—recognizing the American Seamen’s law— 
Mr. Furuseth spoke of the long fight of the seamen in the United 
States to become freemen under the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and of the $60,000 or $70,000 
this organization has spent to defend the Seamen’s act, and ex- 
claimed : 


Who fights it? England. What industrial interests fight it? The 
British, * * * The hatred of the Seamen’s Act, the opposition to it, is 
simply cold and calculating. Let it once go into an international body of this 
description with any authority to deal with it, and the hope of the United 
States becoming a sea power, the hope of the United States for a merchant 
marine and a navy that can defend America, and the hope of seamen suf- 
ficiently trained to draw upon in time of war will vanish. Wars are not over, 
don’t you forget it, and when the time comes if you haven’t the seamen you 
will be helpless. You could see that in the last war. 


And so from whatever side I look at it, from the labor question and 
from the seamen’s question, I can’t vote for this thing; I can’t consistently 
do it, and I have got to do whatever I am doing, may the consequences be 
what they may to me and mine. 


Mr. Furuseth’s objections to the labor provisions of the Peace 
Treaty may perhaps be broadly epitomized in this impassioned 
declaration: 


There isn’t a solitary thing here that leaves any of the American, 
ideals in this document and then legislation under it is to be enacted by 
men from all these places who could not understand even the question 
of involuntary servitude. 


Mr. Woll, as secretary of the convention’s Committee on Inter- 
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national Relations, replying to Mr. Furuseth’s contentions “set 
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forth to this convention so dramatically and so graphically,” said 
that the committee had given full consideration to the objections 
raised, with most serious regard to any possible danger to American 
labor, and that, League or no League, we are no longer a nation 
isolated in world affairs and therefore must, to some extent, sub- 
ject ourselves to international will and conditions of life. Agree- 
ments among nations, as among individuals, however perfect, he 
said, must necessarily involve a limitation to free action, but the 


labor charter of the Treaty, instead of creating a ‘ 


‘ super-legisla- 
ture” that would deprive nations of legislative control over their 
own labor conditions, does in fact contain the express proviso that 
all endeavors under the League to secure and maintain just and 
humane conditions of labor in all associated countries shall be 
“ subject to and in accordance with the provisions of international 


conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon.” And, he 
added: 


The League of Nations goes further and it adds a protecting arm! 
against what nations have advanced legislation on that score, and it only 
restrains this international organization from recommending or urging 
any other nation to reduce or diminish its helpful legislation. While’ 
on that point let me say to you that it is my conviction that it will not 
be the League of Nations who determine whether it diminished protec- 
tion, but it will be the nation directly involved, because the League of 


Nations does not take away the power or the sovereignty from any 
nation in the League. 


While admitting that “there is some logic, perhaps” to the 
objection that Great Britain has larger representation in the inter- 
national organization, nevertheless, Mr. Woll maintained, this “ is 
not of such vital importance as to destroy the effectiveness or the 
approval of the organization.” He made pointed reference to the 
action of the American Federation of Labor in going on record 
favorable to the Republic of Ireland and suggested that other parts 
of the British Empire, including Canada, may declare themselves 
republics; a realization which he believed “their representation 
in this Conference will perhaps hasten, rather than retard.” 
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“A Helping Hand” 


All that can be do.1e by the League with respect to labor legisla- 
tion, particularly in the United States, he pointed out, is to make 
“recommendations ” and these are not mandatory “ because there is 
nothing binding whatever upon any nation to adopt a draft conven- 
tion or a recommendation of this labor conference.” 


Mr. Woll said the labor sections may not mean an immediate 
improvement of the conditions of the workers of this country but 
the American labor movement ought to “ rejoice at the opportunity 
of giving a helping hand to those who have not advanced as far as 
we have.” 


Answering a question from the floor he declared with emphasis: 


My own conviction is that the League of Nations, with its labor 
provisions, does not in any way hamper, restrict or interfere with the, 
freedom of any nation to improve its legislation to improve the con-) 
ditions of its workers. 


Mr. Green, after pleading eloquently for endorsement of the 
League of Nations as “the one instrument that has come out of 
this awful turmoil of war that will, in a measure, preserve the peace 
of the world,” turned to the labor sections with the comment that 
he should like to believe Mr. Furuseth’s opposition arose out of a 
misunderstanding of the League and, he continued: 


If what my friend Andrew Furuseth says is true, then we have delegated 
to an international convention all our sovereignty, all our power, all our 
rights, and all the things for which the American labor movement had stood. 
Now, as an answer to that, let me ask you, delegates, do you believe that 
President Gompers, who has served you for over thirty years, would agree 
to turn over the sovereignty of this movement to an international labor con- 
vention? Has he? Why, it would mean, if that were true, that President 
Gompers is either easily deceived or else he has been double dealing with the 
American labor movement, and from my experience and knowledge of him 
I know he has done neither. The fact of the matter is that all of those 
things have been closely watched and thoroughly safeguarded. 


The international labor convention set up by this machinery has neither 
legislative power nor administrative power, if you please. It is the clearing 
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house to which representatives of labor from all the nations, parties to this 
convention, may come and there consider what things are best for the labor 
of the world; after they have considered them, agree upon them—if possible— 
and recommend them to every nation. What for? Merely for favorable 
consideration. If the nations wish to accept the recommendations made they 
are free agents; they can do so or they can refuse and reject them all. That 
is what this international labor conference means; that is the scope of its 
authority and what it will do. I feel that instead of being a super~ 
legislative body or an instrument of oppression, something that will tie 
the workers hand and foot, it is going to be the greatest international 
force for the promotion of the fundamental things for which labor stands 
that has been created in this century. 


Mr. Green quoted President Wilson’s tribute to the achieve- 
ments of labor at the Peace Conference and suggested that labor’s 
aspirations and desires have always been in advance of its realiza- 
tions and the practical conditions that exist, and while this was an 
instance where labor did not get all it had presented and hoped to 


ce 


get it did still secure “a great many things we earnestly desired.” 


For the first time in the history of the world (he concluded) the nations 
of the world have written into a document that they agree that workers have 
a right to organize. My friend, Mr. Furuseth, puts great stress on the words 
“lawful organizations” and tries to leave the impression that this super- 
convention will determine what is lawful and what is not lawful. Nothing is 
farther from the truth, The American government will decide what is a 
lawful organization in America; the French republic will decide what is a 
lawful organization in France; Great Britain will decide for Great Britain, 
and so on: every country will determine for itself what is lawful and what 
is not lawful. 


Mr. Walker took up the charge that under the League labor 
conditions in our own country might be subject to the influences 
of men representing backward nations and declared that would be 
impossible because the covenant itself in plain language states that 
no nation is bound by anything “except our own representatives 
first agree to and vote for it, and then that the Congress of the 


United States itself by legislative enactment favor it and decide to 
enforce it.” 
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Furthermore, he contended, “this is the first treaty that was 
ever given the people of the nation to discuss before the Senate 
enacted it,” while “there are twenty treaties varying in their terms 
from ten to twenty years that the United States is a party to now.” 
As to Mr. Furuseth’s charge that the treaty was made to last for- 
ever, Mr. Walker said: “There is absolutely no ground whatever 
for his contention and the covenant provides just the opposite. It 
can be amended at any time and we can withdraw from it at any 
time.” 


Well-Considered Standards 


Referring to minimum standards of labor protection actually 
written into the peace treaty, such as the right to organize, ade- 
quate wage, weekly rest period, abolition of child labor and equal 
pay for work of equal value, Mr. Walker insisted that these are 
standards advocated by the American Federation of Labor in 
America—“ things every organizer paid by you to work for the 
labor movement advocates; they are things every international 
officer here and every trade unionist in our country has advocated 
and fought for; they are things we have struck for, spent our 
money for, gone to jail for, and that some of us died for in the 
past.” 


When President Gompers took the floor he announced his desire 
to speak as “the representative of the American Federation of 
Labor appointed by the President to be a member of the Inter- 
national Commission on Labor Legislation,” reporting to the con- 
vention on “ the work that I have done, or have tried to do.” He 
described in detail the struggle in Paris to secure agreement on 
principles of labor protection urged by the American delegation, 
remarking: “The contest that I had to make and felt impelled to 
make was one of the most depressing and was almost crushing in 
character. * * * I never was placed in my life in such an 
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awkward and uncomfortable position as I was for nine-tenths of 
the time that I was presiding over the International Commission 
on Labor Legislation. I was elected by unanimous vote to its 
presidency and immediately found myself in a minority, a minority 
upon nearly every proposition that I had submitted. * * * We 
had thirty-seven sessions lasting from four to six hours and some- 
times longer. Presiding there and arguing there, fighting there, 
opposed and defeated in nearly every proposition that I had sub- 
mitted where the recognition of labor would be greater than was 
expected by these other delegates, I found myself continually de- 
pressed though fighting on and on until the last moment.” 


Gompers Replies to Objections 


Mr. Gompers criticised Mr. Furuseth for his opposition to the 
labor clauses in terms that drew the latter to his feet in protest and 
brought about a tense situation in the convention. Then he con- 
tinued : 


Mr. Furuseth, as the staunchest, ablest advocate of the rights of the 
seamen in all the world, has taken for his text and has declared that the 
Seamen’s Act would not only improve the wages and the standards of 
American seamen, but would have the same influence and has already had 
the same influence upon the seamen of nearly all of the great maritime 
powers. Let me say this to you, ladies and gentlemen: It was not for the 
promotion of the interests of American workers that this draft convention 
received my support. I declared in the commission time and again that so 
far as we in the United States were concerned, we could and would take care 
of ourselves, and I would prefer, with the old text, before the protocol and 
many other changes were adopted to take my chances in labor legislation by 
the activities of the American Federation of Labor, rather than by that draft 
convention. But I see in this draft convention for labor, not that it will 
bring very much of light into the lives of American workers, but I do 
believe that its adoption and operation will have the effect of bringing light 
into the lives of the workers in the more backward countries. What con- 
cerned me most was that there should not be in the draft convention any- 
thing by which the standards of American labor could he reduced, and that 
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the Seamen’s Act should be protected by that protocol to Article 19 of the 
draft convention. And Mr. Furuseth agreed that that was the most effective 
thing to protect the rights and the interests of the seamen and all the other 
workers of America. 


In answer to the criticism that the labor provisions of the Peace 
Treaty had been weakened by the Borden amendment, Mr. Gom- 
pers said: 


“merely,” 


Let me say just a word now in regard to the use of the term 
in the declaration that “labor shall not be regarded ‘merely’ as an article 
of commerce, or a commodity, or merchandise.” Mr. Furuseth placed one 
interpretation upon it and says some one may say he is a scab, or not a scab, 
or something else. I don’t like such illustrations or the use of the term 
“scab,” either toward him or myself, but there is no other interpretation to 
be placed upon that, and the interpretation must, in my judgment, be what is 
declared in the preamble to the declaration. Every set of resolutions intro- 
duced in this convention has contained from one to eight paragraphs in the 
preamble, and then follows the resolution. I hold that the resolution 
must be interpreted upon the basis of the preambles to the resolution, 
and the preamble to the declaration in regard to the labor provisions declares 
that “it is of the utmost importance that the conditions of labor the world 
over must be improved, and that therefore labor cannot be regarded ‘ merely’ 
as a commodity or an article of commerce.” It has got to be read in the 
light of the declarations contained in the preamble. 


And, finally, urging the endorsement of the treaty as “a serious 
attempt to prevent international war,’ Mr. Gompers concluded: 


Here is an attempt to help the workers, the masses of the people, 
in the most backward countries; here is a measure which cannot, by any 
stretch of the imagination affect the rights and interests of the workers 
of the United States, which can in no way curb, or prevent, or hinder us 
in the work of going further every hour of every day of every month of 
the year, of pressing forward the claims of labor for a higher and a 
better life, for more freedom, for more justice, and to be the harbingers 
of the better day for which the poets have sung and the philosophers 
dreamed, and for which the workers have made the sacrifices and 
achieved. 


That is the opportunity presented to the peoples of our countries 
today, and it largely depends, whether we shall be successful, upon the 
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vote of this convention, representing the sentiments and the views of 
the people whom you represent in this convention. 


You ask the workers, the men who work in the mines, the factories 
and the workshops anywhere whether they want to have peace and good 
will or whether they would throw open further opportunities for a 
repetition of this world war. Ask them whether they would help in 
improving the conditions of the workers of other countries when they 
are assured that their own interests in our country can not be impaired 
and their ability to fight and fight on for that better and brighter day 
cannot be affected. 


The position of President Gompers, the Executive Council, and 
the other champions of the “labor charter,” was sustained. The 
roll-call following this memorable discussion placed the Federation 
squarely on record in favor of the Peace Treaty provisions as a 
powerful international instrument for the promotion of world-wide 
minimum standards of protection for the workers. 
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International Labor Protection 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
LABOR LEGISLATION AT THE ANNUAL MEETING IN 
RICHMOND, Va., DECEMBER 28, 1918 


A PROGRAM OF MINIMUM STANDARDS 
HEREAS, Maladjustments from which wage-earners 


suffer, such as inadequate wages, excessive hours of work, 
unemployment, and industrial accident and disease, are not con- 
fined to any one country; and 


WHEREAS, These international evils know no frontiers, and 
national action against them needs to be supplemented and forti- 
fied by common agreement on minimum standards of labor condi- 
tions below which no person should be required or permitted to 
work; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Association for Labor 
Legislation urge that in international agreements there be incorpo- 
rated minimum protective labor guarantees, including: 


(1) The principle of the living wage. 


(2) Three-shift system in continuous industries and one day’s 
rest in seven in all occupations. 


(3) Regulation of working hours for women and young per- 
sons, and prohibition of night work by them. 


(4) Prohibition of child labor. 


(5) Establishment of public employment offices and use of 
public work to prevent unemployment during the period of de- 
mobilization and other comparatively slack times. 


(6) Safety and sanitary devices in industry, and in transporta- 
tion by land and water, including international use of automatic 
couplers on railroad trains, and the extension of the Seamen’s Act. 


(7) Comprehensive systems of social insurance against acci- 
dent, sickness, unemployment, old age, invalidity, and death. 


(8) Provisions for collection and publication of comparable 
labor statistics through the International Association for Labor 
Legislation and for the enforcement of international labor regula- 
tions through a League of Nations. 


The Power of the United States Under 
the Constitution to Enter Into 
Labor Treaties 


By J. P. CHAMBERLAIN d : } 
Director, Legislative Drafting Research Fund, Columbia University 


(Reprinted from Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York, Vol. VIII, No. 3, July, 1919) 


HE Covenant of the League of Nations provides for inter- 

national conferences which shall propose treaties to the 
states of the League for the joint regulation of certain labor 
questions. If the United States is a member of the League, 
and its representatives agree in conference that the regulation 
by international agreement of a particular question is necessary, 
as for example, that night work for women should be prohibited 
by all the signatory powers, the question arises at once whether, 
under our form of government, the treaty embodying the 
decisions of the Conference, can be constitutionally ratified by 
our government, and, if so, whether Congress can pass the laws 
necessary to carry it out. 

Dr. Andrews! and Mr. Elkus? have already discussed the 
character of, and the reasons for, the regulations likely to be 
proposed; it remains for me to bring to yourattention the less 
interesting, but, nevertheless, vital constitutional question. I 
shall not consider here whether it will be more advisable to 
adopt the other plan proposed in the convention, that the con- 
tracting governments agree to recommend the passage of 
legislation to carry out the reform proposed, a plan which to 
say the least is rather cumbersome in our system of forty-eight 
states with varying opinions in regard to their own interests and 
the economic advantage of the reforms suggested. If a treaty 
be possible, then there is a question of policy as to which method 
should be preferred in regard to each reform; if not, then the 
more cumbersome scheme must be adopted if anything is to 
be done. 
~ 4Address at National Conference on the League of Nations Covenant under auspices 


of bas rire af of Political Science in the City of New York, June 5, 1919. 
itto. 
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The Grant of The Treaty Power in the Constitution 
The treaty power is granted to the federal government in 
the most general and inclusive terms: 


He [the President] shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators present 
concur. (Art. II, Sec. 2, Clause 2.) 


To protect further any rights secured under treaties and to 
make secure the settlement of treaty questions in the federal 
courts, and so to emphasize the exclusive nature of the federal 
control over treaties, the Constitution further provides: 


The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their authority. (Art. III, Sec. 2, Clause 1.) 


Not satisfied, however, with the implied prohibition upon the 
power of the states, the fathers went a step further and expressly 
prohibited relations between states and foreign countries: 


No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation. (Art. I, 
Sec. 10, Clause 1.) 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress * * * enter into any 
agreement or compact with any State, or with a foreign power. (Art. I, 
Sec. 10, Clause 2.) 


Therefore, both by direct grant to the federal government and 
by express limitation on the action of the states, is the treaty 
power vested exclusively in the federal government and the 
intention of the Constitution made doubly clear, that as to 
foreign relations the United States shall be a single unit ex- 
pressing its will through the President and two-thirds of the 
Senate. Only through the action of the United States Gov- 
ernment can the interests of this country and of its citizens be 
protected abroad. Only in this manner can we enter into those 
arrangements between governments which, as the society of 
nations becomes closer knit, and intercourse more frequent and 
more vital, increase in number and in importance. Wisely 
did the founders of our government set no express limit to this 
power of the federal government; but granted it in general 
terms, so that it could be extended to any of the new develop- 
ments in international life which might require the joint action 
of states. 


Treaties are the Law of the Land and as such Prevail over 
Conflicting State Statutes 


The Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be made under 
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the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. (Art. VI, Clause 2.) 


Such are the words of the Constitution, and the federal and state 
courts have followed them faithfully. Although frequently 
state statutes passed in legitimate exercise of the reserved 
powers of the state have come into conflict with treaties, the 
state statutes have in every case been declared invalid and the 
treaties upheld. 

Property rights of aliens was the first point of conflict 
between treaties and state laws, which came before the Supreme 
Court for decision. It was held in the case of Ware vs. Hylton 
(3 Dall. 199) that an act of Virginia, passed during the Revolu- 
tion, in relation to the property of a British subject, which was 
in conflict with the treaty of peace, was nullified by the treaty 
in consequence of Article VI of the Constitution. Although the 
treaty was made before the Constitution was adopted, that in- 
strument expressly provided that all such treaties should be the 
supreme law of the land and should be superior to any state 
statute. Said Judge Chase in his opinion: 

* * * There can be no limitation on the power of the people of the 


United States. By their authority the state constitutions were made, and 


by their authority the constitution of the United States was established; 
and they have the power to change or abolish the state constitutions, or to 
make them yield to the general government, and to treaties made by their 
authority. A treaty cannot be the supreme law of the land, that is, of all 
the United States, if any act of a state legislature can stand in its way. 
If the constitution of a state (which is the fundamental law of the state, 
and paramount to its legislature) must give way to a treaty and fall before 
it; can it be questioned whether the less power, an act of the state legislature, 
must not be prostrate? It is the declared will of the people of the United 
States that every treaty made, by the authority of the United States, shall 
be superior to the constitution and laws of any individual state; and their 
will alone is to decide. * * * If a law of a state, contrary to a treaty, 
is not void, but voidable only by a repeal, or nullification by a state legis- 
lature, this certain consequence follows, that the will of a small part of the 
United States may control or defeat the will of the whole (pp. 236-237). 


Perhaps the most complete right of the states is that of set- 
tling in their own way the ownership of land and other prop- 
erty over which they have jurisdiction; but this right has fre- 
quently been expressly declared to be subordinate to the treaty 
power of the United States. By the common law and by the 
statutes in force in many of the states, aliens were not per- 
mitted to inherit land, nor could an alien transmit land to his 
heirs. The property in either case was escheated to the state, 
because there was no “heritable blood” in an alien. The treaty 
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with Great Britain in 1794 expressly granted to British sub- 
jects the right both to inherit land in the United States and to 
transmit the title to their land to their heirs, thus depriving 
the states of property which otherwise would have come to 
them and interfering with their judgment as to who should 
own land within their territories. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, found no difficulty in upholding the treaty in the case 
of Fairfax vs. Hunter (7 Cranch 603), and its rule has been fol- 
lowed in all of the succeeding cases, so that there is no question 
that it is the settled law of the United States. The rule was 
applied by the Supreme Court in the case of Orr vs. Hodgson 
(4 Wheat 453), Chirac vs. Chirac (2 Wheat 259); De Geofroy 
vs. Riggs (133 U. S. 258); Hauenstein vs. Lynham (100 U. S. 
483). 

Even the taxing power of the states is not free from inter- 
ference by the federal government under the treaty power. 
Many of the states subject foreigners to heavier inheritance 
taxes than citizens, and it has been frequently held in the state 
courts that where such statutes conflict with treaty provisions 
they must yield to the “supreme law of the land,” see 
Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement by Crandall (2nd ed., 
§ 107). One of the latest cases in which the matter has come 
up was in Peterson vs. Iowa (245 U. S. 170). It was there 
held in the lower court that the statute was not in conflict with 
the treaty and the supreme court upheld this contention, but 
Judge White significantly said that the court conceded that if 
the treaty were applicable it would be controlling. It is true 
that it was suggested in the case of Fredrickson vs. Louisiana 
(23 How. 445), that the United States could not regulate testa- 
mentary dispositions or laws of inheritance of foreigners with 
reference to the property within the states, and, therefore, that 
a treaty which did so would not be valid. The court said, how- 
ever, that this question was not involved in the case, since the 
treaty there under consideration was not in conflict with the 
statute. The doubt then cast upon the power of the United 
States is too clearly removed by the great weight of subsequent 
authority to be more than evidence of the way in which similar 
doubts as to labor treaties now arising in the minds of those 
zealous for the protection of state rights are almost certain to 
disappear when it becomes evident that the American, as well 
as the international, mind favors them. 
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But it was not alone in matters relating to inheritance and 
the ownership of property that treaties of the United States 
have been held superior to state statutes regulating matters of 
internal police. Notable instances of this superiority of the 
federal power are found in connection with treaties with Indians, 
which were held to be under the treaty clauses of the Constitu- 
tion and to have equal power and effect with treaties with 
foreign states. In Worcester vs. Georgia (6 Peters 515), it 
was decided that a treaty with the Cherokee Indians and legisla- 
tion passed to carry it out, nullified a statute of the State of 
Georgia, purporting to regulate the right of white people to live 
among the Indians in the territory of Georgia. In United 
States vs. 43 Gallons of Whiskey (39 U. S. 188), a treaty with 
the Chippewas was the authority for a United States marshal 
to seize property within the territory of the State of Minnesota, 
outside of the reservation. 

In Ward vs. Race Horse (163 U. S. 594), although the court 
held that the statute there under consideration did not interfere 
with the treaty with the Indians, the great care which Justice 
White gave to proving it, tends at least to show his impression 
that the right of the state to regulate game within its borders 
might have been limited by treaty and Justice Brown in dis- 
senting clearly takes this ground. A treaty between the United 
States and the Seneca Indians was “parcel of the paramount 
law and must prevail over all state laws in conflict with it.” 
The state law held invalid in that instance was a statute taxing 
Indian lands for the support of roads and bridges (See Fellows 
vs. Denniston, 23 N. Y., 420). 

Conflict between the police power and treaties was the sub- 
ject of many vigorous opinions in the United States courts on 
the Pacific Coast. The opposition to Mongolian immigration 
led to a number of state constitutional provisions and state 
statutes which were in conflict with the treaty with China and 
which were regularly declared to be void for this reason; thus, 
the right of a state by constitutional amendment and by 
statute to prohibit the employment of Chinamen by corpor- 
ations was denied (Parrott Case, 7 Sawy. 527), an opinion 
which was extended to municipal corporations (Baker vs. Port- 
land, 5 Sawy. 577). Even an ordinance of the city of San 
Francisco limiting the right of a subject of China to follow a 
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lawful trade was held obnoxious to the treaty (see Laundry 
Ordinance Case, 7 Sawy. 527), and it was said that a clause 
of the Constitution of Oregon and mining regulations made 
in pursuance of it were void if in direct conflict with the treaty 
(Chapman vs. Toy Long, 4 Sawy. 28). 

Frequently in deciding that in a particular case a state 
police statute was not in conflict with a treaty, the court has 
intimated that otherwise the treaty would have prevailed. Of 
this character was the decision in the Compagnie Francaise vs. 
State Board of Health (186 U. S. 380), in which a quarantine 
statute of the State of Louisiana was in question. Judge 
Harlan in dissenting held that the statute was a violation of 
the treaty and added: “ Necessary as efficient quarantine laws 
are, I know of no authority in the states to enact laws in conflict 
with our treaties with foreign nations.” So a state law limit- 
ing the right of an alien to recover damages for death, it seems 
to have been considered by the court, would be void if con- 
trary to a treaty (Maiorano vs. Railroad Co., 213 U. S. 268). 


Legislative and Executive Precedent in Favor of Labor Treaties 

The legislative and administrative branches of the govern- 
ment on their side have lately expressed their judgment that 
the treaty power may invade fields which would be closed 
normally to Congress. In 1898, the question arose as to 
whether or not the United States could enter into a treaty with 
Great Britain to protect fisheries in boundary waters between 
the United States and Canada. It was referred to the Attorney- 
General who said that it was obvious that the United States 
had no authority to regulate fisheries within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the states, but since the regulation of fisheries 
was a proper subject for international agreement, the United 
States could enter into a treaty for this purpose. To show that 
the regulation of fisheries was a proper subject for international 
agreement he cited certain treaties with Great Britain and also 
the necessity of joint control of the waters in which fish live 
and spawn, that is, the question as to whether a certain treaty 
is within the treaty power is determined by precedent and by 
the necessity of the case arising from the facts (22 Op. Atty.- 
Gen. 214). A treaty to regulate fisheries was signed on April 
11, 1908. 

Very recently this same theory has been embodied in a treaty 
and statutes. By the act of March 4, 1913, certain migratory 
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birds were taken under the custody and protection of the United 
States Government and the game laws of the various states were 
set aside by a federal statute. On August 17, 1916, by treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain on behalf of Canada, 
the protection for certain of these birds was made international. 
The statute being subsequently held unconstitutional in United 
States vs. Shauver (214 Fed. 154, see 39 Sup. Ct. Rept., 134), 
Congress on the 3d of July, 1918, passed a new act regulating 
migratory birds and declared that it was for the purpose of 
carrying out the treaty. The President promptly promulgated 
regulations under the statute. Congress, therefore, clearly 
assumes that under the treaty power it could take control of a 
subject otherwise in the exclusive control of the states and pass 
legislation otherwise not within its power, to carry out a treaty. 
The Executive has endorsed the opinion of the legislature. The 
federal district judge who held the statute of 1913 unconstitu- 
tional has recently held the treaty and statutes passed under 
it constitutional. 

The best precedent for the power of the United States to 
enter into treaties without regard to the police power of the 
states is found in the words of the ordinary commercial treaty 
guaranteeing reciprocal liberty of residence, of travel and of 
doing business, to the citizens of one country in the territory of 
the other. If the police powers of the states are paramount and 
if no treaty in any way limiting them can be effective, then these 
treaties guarantee no protection whatsoever to foreigners and 
the United States went beyond its powers in negotiating and 
ratifying them. That no one will contend this for a moment, is 
the best proof that the question is not whether a treaty can 
override the police powers of the states, but whether it is a 
legitimate exercise of the treaty power. 


A Labor Treaty Would Be Within the Treaty Power 

The extent of the treaty power is the crux of the whole 
question. Fortunately we have judicial help in aiding us to 
determine it. Justice Davis in United States vs. 43 Gallons of 
Whiskey (93 U. S. 188) said: “It cannot be doubted that the 
treaty-making power is ample to cover all usual subjects of 
diplomacy with the different powers.” Expressing the same 
idea rather more fully, Justice Field said in De Geofroy vs. 
Riggs (133 U, S. 258): 
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_ That the treaty power of the United States extends to all proper sub- 
jects of negotiation between our government and the governments of other 
nations, is clear. It is also clear that the protection which should be 
afforded to the citizens of one country owning property in another, and the 
manner in which that property may be transferred, devised or inherited, 
are fitting subjects for such negotiation and of regulation by mutual 
stipulations between the two countries. As commercial intercourse increases 
between different countries the residence of citizens of one country within 
the territory of the other naturally follows, and the removal of their dis- 
ability from alienage to hold, transfer and inherit property in such cases 
tends to promote amicable relations. Such removal has been within the 
present century the frequent subject of treaty arrangement. ‘The treaty 
power, as expressed in the Constitution, is in terms unlimited except by those 
restraints which are found in that instrument against the action of the gov- 
ernment or of its departments, and those arising from the nature of the 
government itself and of that of the States. It would not be contended that 
it extends so far as to authorize what the Constiution forbids, or a change 
in the character of the government or in that of one of the states, or a 
cession of any portion of the territory of the latter, without its consent. 
Fort Leavenworth R. Co. vs. Lowe, 114 U. S. 525, 541 [29: 264, 270]. But 
with these exceptions, it is not perceived that there is any limit to the 
questions which can be adjusted touching any matter which is properly the 
subject of negotiation with a foreign country. Ware vs. Hylton, 3 U. S. 
3, Dall, 199 [1: 568]; Chirac vs. Chirac, 15 U. S. 2 Wheat, 25 [4: 234]; 
Hauenstein vs. Lynham, 100 U. S. 483 [25:628]; Droit d’ Aubaine, 8 Ops. 
Atty. Gen. 417; People vs. Gerke, 5 Cal. 381 (pp. 266-267). 


In Downs vs. Bidwell (182 U. S. 244) the court approved a 


former decision expressing the same idea: 


The treaty-making power vested in our government extends to all proper 
subjects of negotiation with foreign governments (p. 294). 


Clearly, the treaty power cannot be used to destroy the 
constitution or the government set up under it. A treaty which 
attempted this would not be a proper exercise of the treaty 
power, but an interference with the rights of a sovereign state. 
It could only be imposed upon a defeated country, not under a 
constitutional power, but as the command of a victorious enemy. 
It cannot be said, however, that a treaty which limits the police 
power of one of the American states is, therefore, in conflict 
with the Constitution. The cases already cited are ample 
authority to the contrary. Furthermore, this power is only one 
of those granted to the United States by the Constitution. 
Another is the power to regulate interstate and intrastate com- 
merce, and it is unnecessary now to argue that the police powers 
of the state do not stand in the way of an act of Congress passed 
in the legitimate exercise of its authority. The point was raised 
and decided by Chief Justice Marshall in Gibbons vs. Ogden 
(9 Wheat 1). While a doubt was thrown upon it prior to the 
Civil War, during the period in which the contest for state 
rights was being waged, it has not been questioned since the 
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defeat of the Confederacy. Its completeness is shown by the 
expression of the court in Keller vs. United States (213 
Uy Sers8y 


While it may be a police power in the sense that all provisions for the 
health, comfort, and security of the citizens are police regulations, and an 
exercise of the police power, it has been said more than once in the court 
that; where such powers are so exercised as to come within the domain 
of Federal authority as defined by the Constitution, the latter must prevail 
(page 146). , 

But if the police powers of the states must give way before a 


legitimate exercise of the commerce power by the United States, 
why should they not equally give away before a proper exercise 
of the treaty power? 

Is the treaty proposed a usual subject of diplomacy? Dr. 
Andrews has told you how frequently labor questions have been 
made the subject of treaties between governments and the 
reasons why. The negotiations of Paris culminating in the labor 
clauses of the Covenant, are the latest evidence of the opinion 
of diplomats; the permanent labor organization included in the 
treaty testifies to the importance which labor treaties are about 
to assume in the international social order and prove that in 
fact international settlement of labor questions is “a subject of 
negotiation ” between nations. 

Préeminently the question is a political one, for determin- 
ation by the political power of the government. If the Presi- 
dent and Senate decide that in justice to the interests of this 
country and to the world at large the United States should 
enter into such treaties, their deliberate opinion would un- 
doubtedly have great, if not prevailing, influence upon the court 
that the subject was proper for negotiation, as against the 
supporters of a narrow doctrine of state rights. 

The same facts which will mould public opinion to demand 
them will also prove that the treaties are legitimate subjects 
of negotiation. Dr. Andrews and Mr. Elkus have already told 
you what these are and if they prove convincing enough to 
cause the President to negotiate, and the Senate to approve 
a labor treaty, it is probable that, aided by the precedents, they 
will induce the Supreme Court to declare it constitutional. 


Women Workers and Labor Clauses 
in the Peace Treaty 


AMERICAN MIssION WHICH SUBMITTED WoMEN’s TRADE UNION 
PROGRAM OF PROTECTIVE LABOR STANDARDS AT THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE RECOMMENDS LARGER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WoMEN’S PARTICIPATION IN OFFICIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


PLANS FOR CO-OPERATION 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Miss MARY ANDERSON, Assistant 
Director of the Women in Industry Service of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, and Miss ROSE SCHNEIDERMANN, President of the New 
York Women’s Trade Union League, were appointed in January, 1919, 
by the National Women’s Trade Union League, and sailed for France 
in March, as American representatives of women workers at the Peace 
Conference to urge the adoption of international minimum standards of 
labor protection. The recommendations in the following extract from their 
report—for adequate representation of women in the international labor 
organization and for international conference of working women to be held 
in Washington just prior to the official conference—were unanimously 
adopted at the League’s regular meeting in Philadelphia, June 2-7, 1919. 


HE three points of most immediate concern are: 

(1) The first meeting of the annual International Labor 
Conference to be convened by the United States and to take 
place in Washington, to be composed of representatives of each 
of the high contracting parties, each delegate having permission 
to be accompanied by advisers, with the recommendation that 
one at least of the advisers should be a woman when questions 
specially affecting women are to be considered. 

(2) The establishment of an international labor office at the 
seat of the League of Nations, with a director with power to 
select persons of different nationalities, a certain number of such 
persons to be women, and the function of such labor office to be 
the collection and distribution of information on all subjects 
relating to the international adjustment of conditions of indus- 
trial life, the conduct of special investigations, etc., and 
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(3) The appointment of an international organizing com- 
mittee consisting of seven members representing the United 
States of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium 
and Switzerland, with the power to invite other States to appoint 
representatives, this committee to meet immediately to compile 
and prepare information bearing on the questions on the agenda 
for consideration at the Washington Conference. 

With reference to the foregoing points we make the following 
recommendations: 

(1) The report of the Labor Commission provides for only 
one representative of labor as a delegate to the Washington 
conference from each of the countries to be represented, and it 
cannot be hoped that such a representative from the United 
States could be a woman, but, as the Government of each country 
participating has the right to two representatives of the four 
delegates, it is quite reasonable to expect that one of such two 
representatives should be a woman. In an interview with 
President Wilson, which we were so fortunate to secure through 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, we were able to urge that one of the 
Government representatives of the United States should be a 
woman. We have the President’s word that when the time 
comes for making the appointments in question he will give 
earnest consideration to our request. 

We are glad to be able to add that similar action has been 
taken by the French working women and the working women of 
the United Kingdom. 

(2) We recommend that the National Women’s Trade Union 
League urge the creation of a women’s department in the perma- 
nent labor office to be established at the seat of the League of 
Nations, and that this department have a woman chief. 

(3) We recommend that the National Women’s Trade Union 
League urge the women experts to prepare practical and detailed 
information concerning those questions on the Washington 
Conference agenda which directly affect the well-being of women 
industrially, such as maternity benefits, night work for women, 
child labor, or employment of women in unhealthy industries, 
such information to be presented to the preliminary international 
organizing committee of seven. 

We further recommend that one of such women experts be 
commissioned to proceed as soon as practicable to the place of 
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meeting of this committee of seven, there to work in co-operation 
with the women representatives of other nations in safeguarding 
the interests of women workers in all international laws and 
regulations which may be proposed. 

In view of the importance of this first international labor 
conference provided for in the report of the Labor Commission, 
we feel that a great impetus would be given to the consideration 
of the questions concerning women by the holding of an interna- 
tional conference of working women in Washington a week or 
so in advance of the labor conference. We therefore recommend 
that such a conference be called, in co-operation with the working 
women of France and Great Britain. We cannot place too much 
emphasis on the important and valuable results likely to accrue 
from the holding of such a conference at that time. 

We note with satisfaction that in the final draft of the Labor 
Charter to be incorporated in the Charter of the League of 
Nations there is recognition of the necessity for women inspectors 
in the factories and workshops of the world “in order to secure 
the enforcement of laws and regulations for the protection of 
the employed.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The call for an International Congress 
of Working Women, signed by Miss Mary Anderson (newly 
appointed director of the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor) and Mrs. Margaret Dreier Robins, of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, in accordance with the above 
mentioned action of the League, was sent to 34 countries on 
August 5. This Conference is scheduled to meet about October 
23, 1919. 


‘‘Men Above Profits’’ 


Lasor CLAUSES IN PEACE TREATY “A REMARKABLE GAIN 
FOR Goop Morats, FOR RIGHT REASON 
AND FOR HUMANITY ” 


BY REV. JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


Editor “The Catholic Charities Review,’ Catholic Uni- 
versity of America 


ie THE PEACE TREATY contained nothing be- 

yond the clauses relating to labor it would still 
be one of the most important documents ever 
formulated by an international body. The first of 
these clauses commits the nations to the doctrine 
that the laborer has a certain intrinsic worth, a 
certain sacredness, which places his energies in an 
entirely different and essentially superior category, 
as compared with the product of an animal or a 
machine. All the other provisions and principles 
are really conclusions from and applications of this 
fundamental proposition. They all aim at securing 
to the laborer at least those minimum conditions of 
life and labor which will enable him to live as a 
human being, rather than as a mere instrument of 
production. To have these principles embodied in 
an international agreement is a remarkable gain for 
good morals, for right reason and for humanity. It 
marks the definite abandonment by the nations of 
the immoral doctrine that labor should be subject 
to the forces of supply and demand, just like pork 
or cotton. It puts men above profits. 


“A Very Wise Provision” 


EXTRACT FROM AN ARTICLE ON “ENFORCEMENT IN U. S. OF 
INTERNATIONAL Lazor STANDARDS” IN “AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES, The Manufacturers’ Magazine,” 
CHARACTERIZED EDITORIALLY AS A “ SERIES OF 
CONCLUSIONS OF THE KEENEsT INDUS- 

TRIAL INTEREST.” 


UPHOLDING EXISTING LABOR LAWS 


By GrorcE W. WICKERSHAM 
Former Attorney General of the United States 


HE INTERNATIONAL body which is created by the Con- 
vention primarily is to serve the useful purpose of facilitat- 
ing the interchange of information and opinions between the 
representatives of different nations on all subjects relating to the 
international adjustment of conditions of industrial life and 
labor. It also is directed to discuss and submit for the considera- 
tion of the different powers represented by its membership, 
propositions for legislation or for treaties respecting the subjects 
considered; and where these propositions shall have been 
adopted, and shall have found expression in law or treaty, to 
follow up their application and to call attention to any failure to 
enforce their provisions, bringing it, if necessary, before appro- 
priate courts of international justice, and directing against any 
nation, where it seems proper, measures of an economic char- 
acter prepared to compel compliance with the laws or treaty 
obligations which it has freely and of its own accord adopted. 
cere * 

There is a very general opposition in the United States to the 
creation of any super-sovereignty over our Government in the 
formation of any international body, and in the proposed cove- 
nant of the League of Nations reliance is most wisely, it seems 
to me, placed rather upon the effect of discussion, interchange 
of opinion and suggestion, than upon coercion, to accomplish 
the beneficent ends in view. 

The method would better be adopted respecting the Labor 
Convention, which is embodied in the Constitution of the League 
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of Nations. The agreed object of the International Labor Con- 
vention is, through discussion and exchange of information, to 
awaken a more just recognition among all the nations, of the 
rights and the duties of their communities with respect to men 
and women who labor with their hands for their daily bread. 
Far better results can be accomplished through the quickening 
of international conscience in this regard, than by attempting 
to impose rules over sovereign peoples by the resolutions of 
international conferences. There must be and will be differences 
in the attitude of various nations towards the ends and objects 
aimed at by these organizations. Each government must deter- 
mine for itself how far it will adopt the recommendations of the 
International Conference. * * * 

No candid student of the past will advocate a return to the 
old system of unrestricted control of workers by employers, 
which resulted in great injustice and in the abnormal concentra- 
tion of the proceeds of industry. The prosperity of the country 
rests upon securing a just balance between the right recognition 
of the share of the worker in the profits of his industry and the 
necessarily greater profit to be allowed to the planning and 
directing brain. A very wise provision was inserted, I believe 
through the influence of the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in the International Labor Convention, to the 
effect that in no case shall any nation be asked or required, as 
the result of the adoption of any recommendation or draft con- 
vention by the Conference, to diminish the protection afforded 
by its existing legislation to the workers concerned. This will 
still leave America pre-eminent in the provisions made by the 
laws of state and nation alike for the proper protection of those 
who labor with their hands. A close comparison of the condi- 
tions prevailing in different countries, made under the auspices 
of the International Labor Bureau, and emphasized in the con- 
ferences of the Convention, will, it is to be hoped, demonstrate 
to the workers of this country the great benefits which its insti- 
tutions have secured to them, and to employers; the advantages 
which they have enjoyed and will continue to enjoy, if their 
dealing with the men who labor for them shall be characterized 
by a constantly increasing sense of justice and a willingness to 
grant fair play. 


eee. yt 


Peace Treaty Impetus to World-Wide 
Uniformity of Labor Laws 


EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS ON “INTERNATIONAL LABOR STANDARDS 
AND LEGISLATION” BEFORE THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE AT CoLumMBIA UNIversiItTy, JUNE 5, 1919 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


ERHAPS the greatest difficulty in the work of developing 
international minimum standards has been that after the 
delegates from different countries—official delegates and repre- 
sentative employers and representatives of the wage earners and 
social workers in general—have come together, and have formu- 
lated standards, governmental representatives have shown a very 
great lack of appreciation of the need for such remedies. 

It is possible that by having official conferences made up, one- 
half of governmental representatives, one-quarter representatives 
of organized employers and one-quarter of organized employees, 
that there will be more inclination to go ahead. 

The attitude of the American representatives at Paris appar- 
ently was that very little could be done by America. I believe 
that we can do a great deal in the direction of co-operating with 
other countries through labor treaties, if we have the desire to 
doit. But surely, if our representatives are men who consistently 
throughout a whole lifetime have been opposed to the use of the 
legislative method in establishing minimum standards for the 
protection of the wage-earners, we cannot expect very rapid 
progress in the immediate future. 

It is probable, however, that there is a growing appreciation 
of the need for international action which will protect both indus- 
try and the workers and that we will be able in time to make 
some definite progress. We find as we go to state legislatures 
with labor bills that representatives of the manufacturing indus- 
tries very often come and say, “ We are for this; we realize that 
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it is essential for the health and welfare of the working people, 
but we want this to be done nationally; we want a uniform 
national law.” Then, when we have gone to Congress and have 
presented bills there and have had hearings before Congressional 
committees, employers’ representatives have come and said, “ We 
realize that this is important. It ought to be done, but it will 
put our industries in an unfair position in competition with the 
lower standards of labor of other countries.” 

The Peace Treaty furnishes, therefore, an invitation for 
American industry to come forward and grasp this great oppor- 
tunity to establish minimum protective standards for industry 
and labor throughout the whole industrial, producing world. It 
is strange that we have heard so little from the big associations 
of manufacturers on this subject. Here is an opportunity to 
meet this problem of competition at once and to deal with it in 
a big, practical, business-like way. 


Humanizing World Competition 


PEACE TREATY PROVISIONS FOR A MINIMUM PROGRAM OF LABOR 
PROTECTION Witt Arp ProcrREssIVE NATIONS 


AN IMPETUS TO HIGHER STANDARDS 
By Henry R. SEAGER 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University 


ROGRESS toward higher labor standards in the more 

advanced industrial states has long been retarded because 
of the unwillingness of less advanced states to establish the same 
standards. Exactly the same situation is beginning to be pre- 
sented in connection with international competition. Shorter 
hours of labor, higher wages, more effective protection to life 
and limb,—involve a burden upon employers in progressive 
countries which put them at a disadvantage in a foreign market, 


unless other countries will impose similar burdens on their 
employers. 


John Mitchell 
(1870-1914) 


Member of Executive Committee 
of the Ameriran Assnriation 
for Lahor Leyislation 
19049-1919 


“The World Cannot Be Safe for Democ- 
racy Until It_Is Safe for Labor” 


EXTRACTS FROM AN APPEAL FOR IMMEDIATE RATIFICATION OF THE 


Peace TREATY BY THE UNITED States SENATE IssuED 
THROUGH THE LEAGUE TO ENForcE PEACE IN 


A STATEMENT, Aucusr 30, 1919 


By SAMUEL GoMPERS 
President, American Federation of Labor 


HIS first initial charter for the rights of labor should be 

adopted without delay. It begins among the nations the 
great and sublime task of raising the level of the conditions of 
labor the world over. * * * 

The world needs to be made safe for labor as well as for 
democracy. The world cannot be safe for democracy until it is 
safe for labor. A world unsafe for labor never can be safe for 
democracy. Labor must be safe in all lands or it is safe in none. 
Even American labor cannot be wholly secure until labor every- 
where is raised in hours, in conditions, and in wages to a just 
and universal standard. Under-paid, over-houred, starved labor 
will always be seeking the land of better conditions. The only 
sure protection for labor anywhere is universal justice to all 
labor everywhere. 

The covenant and treaty delayed so long in the Senate pro- 
pose to gain this. They declare labor is not a commodity. They 
make it the right and duty of every land to bring before a world 
tribunal conditions anywhere which are perilous to its own 
labor. They create a central international labor bureau to learn 
what these conditions are and whether laws as to labor are 
enforced. Every country binds itself to make no agreement with 
any other country lowering the standards of labor. * * * 

The article of the labor treaty creating a conference of labor 
in which all nations are represented, provides that the article 
shall be interpreted in accordance with the following principle: 
“In no case shall any member be asked or required as a result 
of the adoption of any recommendation or draft convention by 
the Conference to lessen the protection afforded by its existing 
legislation to the workers concerned.” 
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Labor 


in the 


Peace Treaty 


Complete Official Text of Part XIII. of the Treaty 
of Peace With Germany and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, Laying Down General 
Principles of Labor Protection, Establishing a 
Permanent International Organization for Pro- 
moting World-wide Adoption of Protective 
Standards, and Arranging for the First Official 
Annual International Labor Conference at 
Washington, in October, 1919. 


PART XIII. 


Labour 


SECTION I. 
ORGANISATION OF LABOUR 


Va the League of Nations has for its object the estab- 
lishment of universal peace, and such a peace can be estab- 
lished only if it is based upon social justice ; 

And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, 
hardship and privation to large numbers of people as to produce 
unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the world are im- 
perilled; and an improvement of those conditions is urgently re- 
quired: as, for example, by the regulation of the hours of work, 
including the establishment of a maximum working day and week, 
the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of unemployment, 
the provision of an adequate living wage, the protection of the 
worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out of his em- 
ployment, the protection of children, young persons and women, 
provision for old age and injury, protection of the interests of work- 
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ers when employed in countries other than their own, recognition 
of the principle of freedom of association, the organisation of voca- 
tional and technical education and other measures; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane con- 
ditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve the conditions in their own countries; 

The Hic ContracTINGc Parties, moved by sentiments of 
justice and humanity as well as by the desire to secure the per- 
manent peace of the world, agree to the following: 


CHAPTER I. 


ORGANISATION 


ARTICLE 387. 

A permanent organisation is hereby established for the promotion 
of the objects set forth in the Preamble. 

The original Members of the League of Nations shall be the 
original Members of this organisation, and hereafter membership 
of the League of Nations shall carry with it membership of the 
said organisation. 

ARTICLE 388. 

The permanent organisation shall consist of: 

(1) a General Conference of Representatives of the Members, 
and, 

(2) an International Labour Office controlled by the Governing 
Body described in Article 393. 


ARTICLE 389. 

The meetings of the General Conference of Representatives of 
the Members shall be held from time to time as occasion may require, 
and at least once in every year. It shall be composed of four 
Representatives of each of the Members, of whom two shall be 
Government Delegates and the two others shall be Delegates 
representing respectively the employers and the workpeople of each 
of the Members. 

Each Delegate may be accompanied by advisers, who shall not 
exceed two in number for each item on the agenda of the meeting. 
When questions specially affecting women are to be considered by 
the Conference, one at least of the advisers should be a woman. 

The Members undertake to nominate non-Government Delegates 
and advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial organisations, 
if such organisations exist, which are most representative of em- 
ployers or workpeople, as the case may be, in their respective 
countries. 

Advisers shall not speak except on a request made by the Dele- 
gate whom they accompany and by the special authorisation of the 
President of the Conference, and may not vote. 
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A Delegate may by notice in writing addressed to the President 
appoint one of his advisers to act as his deputy, and the adviser, 
while so acting, shall be allowed to speak and vote. 

The names of the Delegates and their advisers will be com- 
municated to the International Labour Office by the Government 
of each of the Members. — 

The credentials of Delegates and their advisers shall be subject 
to scrutiny by the Conference, which may, by two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the Delegates present, refuse to admit any Delegate or ad- 
viser whom it deems not to have been nominated in accordance with 
this Article. 

ARTICLE 390. 

Every Delegate shall be entitled to vote individually on all mat- 
ters which are taken into consideration by the Conference. 

If one of the Members fails to nominate one of the non-Govern- 
ment Delegates whom it is entitled to nominate, the other non- 
Government Delegate shall be allowed to sit and speak at the Con- 
ference, but not to vote. 

If in accordance with Article 389 the Conference refuses admis- 
sion to a Delegate of one of the Members, the provisions of the 
present Article shall apply as if that Delegate had not been 
nominated. 

ARTICLE 391. 

The meetings of the Conference shall be held, at the seat of the 
League of Nations, or at such other place as may be decided by the 
Conference at a previous meeting by two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the Delegates present. 

ARTICLE 392. 

The International Labour Office shall be established at the seat 

of the League of Nations as part of the organisation of the League. 


ARTICLE 393. 
The International Labour Office shall be under the control of a 
Governing Body consisting of twenty-four persons, appointed in 
accordance with the following provisions: 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall 
be constituted as follows: 


Twelve persons representing the Governments ; 
Six persons elected by the Delegates to the Conference. repre- 
senting the employers. 


Six persons elected by the Delegates to the Conference repre- 
senting the workers. 


Of the twelve persons representing the Governments eight shall 
be nominated by the Members which are of the chief industrial im- 
portance, and four shall be nominated by the Members selected for 
the purpose by the Government Delegates to the Conference, exclud- 
ing the Delegates of the eight Members mentioned above. 
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Any question as to which are the Members of the chief industrial 
importance shall be decided by the Council of the League of Nations. 

The period of office of the Members of the Governing Body 
will be three years. The method of filling vacancies and other 
similar questions may be determined by the Governing Body subject 
to the approval of the Conference. 

The Governing Body shall, from time to time, elect one of its 
members to act as its Chairman, shall regulate its own procedure and 
shall fix its own times of meeting. A special meeting shall be held 
if a written request to that effect is made by at least ten members of 
the Governing Body. 


ARTICLE 394. 

There shall be a Director of the International Labour Office, who 
shall be appointed by the Governing Body, and, subject to the in- 
structions of the Governing Body, shall be responsible for the effi- 
cient conduct of the International Labour Office and for such other 
duties as may be assigned to him. 

The Director or his deputy shall attend all meetings of the Gov- 
erning Body. 

ARTICLE 395. 

The staff of the International Labour Office shall be appointed 
by the Director, who shall, so far as is possible with due regard to 
the efficiency of the work of the Office, select persons of different 
nationalities. A certain number of these persons shall be women. 


ARTICLE 396. 

The functions of the International Labour Office shall include the 
collection and distribution of information on all subjects relating 
to the international adjustment of conditions of industrial life and 
labour, and particularly the examination of subjects which it is 
proposed to bring before the Conference with a view to the conclu- 
sion of international conventions, and the conduct of such special 
investigations as may be ordered by the Conference. 

It will prepare the agenda for the meetings of the Conference. 

It will carry out the duties required of it by the provisions of this 
Part of the present Treaty in connection with international disputes. 

It will edit and publish in French and English, and in such other 
languages as the Governing Body may think desirable, a periodical 
paper dealing with problems of industry and employment of inter- 
national interest. 

Generally, in addition to the functions set out in this Article, it 
shall have such other powers and duties as may be assigned to it by 
the Conference. 

ARTICLE 397. 

The Government Departments of any of the Members which deal 
with questions of industry and employment may communicate 
directly with the Director through the Representative of their Gov- 
ernment on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 
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or failing any such Representative, through such other qualified 
official as the Government may nominate for the purpose. 


ARTICLE 398. 
The International Labour Office shall be entitled to the assist- 
ance of the Secretary-General of the League of Nations in any mat- 
ter in which it can be given. 


ARTICLE 399. 

Each of the Members will pay the travelling and subsistence ex- 
penses of its Delegates and their advisers and of its Representatives 
attending the meetings of the Conference or Governing Body, as the 
case may be. 

All the other expenses of the International Labour Office and of 
the meetings of the Conference or Governing Body shall be paid to 
the Director by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations out 
of the general funds of the League. 

The Director shall be responsible to the Secretary-General of the 
League for the proper expenditure of all moneys paid to him in 
pursuance of this Article. 


CHAPTER II. 
PROCEDURE 


ARTICLE 400. 

The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will be settled by 
the Governing Body, who shall consider any suggestion as to the 
agenda that may be made by the Government of any of the Members 
or by any representative organisation recognized for the purpose of 
Article 389. 

ARTICLE 401. 

The Director shall act as the Secretary of the Conference, and 
shall transmit the agenda so as to reach the Members four months 
before the meeting of the Conference, and, through them, the non- 
Government Delegates when appointed. 


ARTICLE 402. 

Any of the Governments of the Members may formally object 
to the inclusion of any item or items in the agenda. The grounds 
for such objection shall be set forth in a reasoned statement ad- 
dressed to the Director, who shall circulate it to all the Members of 
the Permanent Organisation. 

Items to which such objection has been made shall not, however, 
be excluded from the agenda, if at the Conference a majority of 
two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present is in favour of 
considering them. 

If the Conference decides (otherwise than under the preceding 
paragraph) by two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present 


eta 
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that any subject shall be considered by the Conference, that subject 
shall be included in the agenda for the following meeting. 


ARTICLE 403. 


The Conference shall regulate its own procedure, shall elect its 
own President, and may appoint committees to consider and report 
on any matter. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Part of the 
present Treaty, all matters shall be decided by a simple majority of 
the votes cast by the Delegates present. 

The voting is void unless the total number of votes cast is equal 
to half the number of the Delegates attending the Conference. 


ARTICLE 404. 
The Conference may add to any committees which it appoints 
technical experts, who shall be assessors without power to vote. 


ARTICLE 405. 


When the Conference has decided on the adoption of proposals 
with regard to an item in the agenda, it will rest with the Conference 
to determine whether these proposals should take the form: (a) of a 
recommendation to be submitted to the Members for consideration 
with a view to effect being given to it by national legislation or other- 
wise, or (0) of a draft international convention for ratification by 
the Members. 

In either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
Delegates present shall be necessary on the final vote for the adop- 
tion of the recommendation or draft convention, as the case may be, 
by the Conference. 

In framing any recommendation or draft convention of general 
application the Conference shall have due regard to those countries 
in which climatic conditions, the imperfect development of indus- 
trial organisation or other special circumstances makes the industrial 
conditions substantially different and shall suggest the modifica- 
tions, if any, which it considers may be required to meet the case of 
such countries. 

A copy of the recommendation or draft convention shall be 
authenticated by the signature of the President of the Conference 
and of the Director and shall be deposited with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations. The Secretary-General will com- 
municate a certified copy of the recommendation or draft convention 
to each of the Members. 

’ Each of the Members undertakes that it will, within the period 
of one year at most from the closing of the session of the Confer- 
ence, or if it is impossible owing to exceptional circumstances to do 
so within the period of one year, then at the earliest practicable 
moment and in no case later than eighteen months from the closing 
of the session of the Conference, bring the recommendation or draft 
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convention before the authority or authorities within whose compe- 
tence the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

In the case of a recommendation, the Members will inform the 
Secretary-General of the action taken. ; 

In the case of a draft convention, the Member will, if it obtains 
the consent of the authority or authorities within whose competence 
the matter lies, communicate the formal ratification of the conven- 
tion to the Secretary-General and will take such action as may be 
necessary to make effective the provisions of such convention. 

If on a recommendation no legislative or other action is taken to 
make a recommendation effective, or if the draft convention fails 
to obtain the consent of the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies, no further obligation shall rest upon the 
Member. 

In the case of a federal State, the power of which to enter into 
conventions on labour matters is subject to limitations, it shall be in 
the discretion of that Government to treat a draft convention to 
which such limitations apply as a recommendation only, and the 
provisions of this Article with respect to recommendations shall 
apply in such case. 

The above Article shall be interpreted in accordance with the 
following principle: 

In no case shall any Member be asked or required, as a result of 
the adoption of any recommendation or draft convention by the Con- 
ference, to lessen the protection afforded by its existing legislation 
to the workers concerned. 


ARTICLE 406. 
Any convention so ratified shall be registered by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, but shall only be binding upon 
the Members which ratify it. 


ARTICLE 407. 

If any convention coming before the Conference for final con- 
sideration fails to secure the support of two-thirds of the votes cast 
by the Delegates present, it shall nevertheless be within the right of 
any of the Members of the Permanent Organisation to agree to such 
convention among themselves. 

Any convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the Gov- 
ernments concerned to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, who shall register it. 


ARTICLE 408. 

Each of the Members agrees to make an annual report to the 
International Labour Office on the measures which it has taken to 
give effect to the provisions of conventions to which it is a party. 
These reports shall be made in such form and shall contain such 
particulars as the Governing Body may request. The Director shall 
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lay a summary of these reports before the next meeting of the 
Conference. 
ARTICLE 409. 

In the event of any representation being made to the Inter- 
national Labour Office by an industrial association of employers or 
of workers that any of the Members has failed to secure in any 
respect the effective observance within its jurisdiction of any con- 
vention to which it is a party, the Governing Body may commuuni- 
cate this representation to the Government against which it is made 
and may invite that Government to make such statement on the 
subject as it may think fit. 


ARTICLE 410. 

If no statement is received within a reasonable time from the 
Government in question, or if the statement when received is not 
deemed to be satisfactory by the Governing Body, the latter shall 
have the right to publish the representation and the statement, if 
any, made in reply to it. 


ARTICLE 411. 

Any of the Members shall have the right to file a complaint with 
the International Labour Office if it is not satisfied that any other 
Member is securing the effective observance of any convention which 
both have ratified in accordance with the foregoing Articles. 

The Governing Body may, if it thinks fit, before referring such 
a complaint to a Commission of Enquiry, as hereinafter provided 
for, communicate with the Government in question in the manner 
described in Article 409. 

If the Governing Body does not think it necessary to communi- 
cate the complaint to the Government in question, or if, when they 
have made such communication, no statement in reply has been 
received within a reasonable time which the Governing Body con- 
siders to be satisfactory, the Governing Body may apply for the 
appointment of a Commission of Enquiry to consider the complaint 
and to report thereon. 

The Governing Body may adopt the same procedure either of its 
own motion or on receipt of a complaint from a Delegate to the 
Conference. 

When any matter arising out of Articles 410 or 411 is being con- 
sidered by the Governing Body, the Government in question shall, 
if not already represented thereon, be entitled to send a representa- 
tive to take part in the proceedings of the Governing Body while the 
matter is under consideration. Adequate notice of the date on which 
the matter will be considered shall be given to the Government in 
question. 

ARTICLE 412. 

The Commission of Enquiry shall be constituted in accordance 

with the following provisions: 
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Each of the Members agrees to nominate within six months of 
the date on which the present Treaty comes into force three persons 
of industrial experience, of whom one shall be a representative of 
employers, one a representative of workers, and one a person of 
independent standing, who shall together form a panel from which 
the Members of the Commission of Enquiry shall be drawn. 

The qualifications of the persons so nominated shall be subject to 
scrutiny by the Governing Body, which may by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the representatives present refuse to accept the nomi- 
nation of any person whose qualifications do not in its opinion 
comply with the requirements of the present Article. 

Upon the application of the Governing Body, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall nominate three persons, one 
from each section of this panel, to constitute the Commission of 
Enquiry, and shall designate one of them as the President of the 
Commission. None of these three persons shall be a person nomi- 
nated to the panel by any Member directly concerned in the com- 
plaint. 

ARTICLE 413. 

The Members agree that, in the event of the reference of a 
complaint to a Commission of Enquiry under Article 411, they will 
each, whether directly concerned in the complaint or not, place at 
the disposal of the Commission all the information in their posses- 
sion which bears upon the subject-matter of the complaint. 


ARTICLE 414. 

When the Commission of Enquiry has fully considered the 
complaint, it shall prepare a report embodying its findings on all 
questions of fact relevant to determining the issue between the par- 
ties and containing such recommendations as it may think proper as 
to the steps which should be taken to meet the complaint and the 
time within which they should be taken. 

It shall also indicate in this report the measures, if any, of an 
economic character against a defaulting Government which it con- 
siders to be appropriate, and which it considers other Governments 
would be justified in adopting. 


ARTICLE 415. 

The Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall com- 
municate the report of the Commission of Enquiry to each of the 
Governments concerned in the complaint, and shall cause it to be 
published. . 

Each of these Governments shall within one month inform the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations whether or not it 
accepts the recommendations contained in the report of the Commis- 
sion; and if not, whether it proposes to refer the complaint to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice of the League of Nations. 
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ARTICLE 416. 

In the event of any Member failing to take the action required 
by Article 405, with regard to a recommendation or draft Conven- 
tion, any other Member shall be entitled to refer the matter to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 


ARTICLE 417. 
The decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice in 
regard to a complaint or matter which has been referred to it in pur- 
suance of Article 415 or Article 416 shall be final. 


ARTICLE 418. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice may affirm, vary 
or reverse any of the findings or recommendations of the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry, if any, and shall in its decision indicate the meas- 
ures, if any, of an economic character which it considers to be 
appropriate, and which other Governments would be justified in 
adopting against a defaulting Government. 


ARTICLE 419. 

In the event of any Member failing to carry out within the time 
specified the recommendations, if any, contained in the report of the 
Commission of Enquiry, or in the decision of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, as the case may be, any other Member may 
take against that Member the measures of an economic character 
indicated in the report of the Commission or in the decision of the 
Court as appropriate to the case. 


ARTICLE 420. 

The defaulting Government may at any time inform the Govern- 
ing Body that it has taken the steps necessary to comply with the 
recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry or with those in the 
decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice, as the 
case may be, and may request it to apply to the Secretary-General 
of the League to constitute a Commission of Enquiry to verify its 
contention. In this case the provisions of Articles 412, 413, 414, 
415, 417 and 418 shall apply, and if the report of the Commission 
of Enquiry or the decision of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is in favour of the defaulting Government, the other Govern- 
ments shall forthwith discontinue the measures of an economic 
character that they have taken against the defaulting Government. 


CHAPTER III. 
GENERAL 


ARTICLE 421. 

The Members engage to apply conventions which they have rati- 
fied in accordance with the provisions of this Part of the present 
Treaty to their colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not 
fully self-governing. 
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(1) Except where owing to the local conditions the convention 
is inapplicable, or 


(2) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt 
the convention to local conditions. 

And eac’\ of the Members shall notify to the International 
Labour Office the action taken in respect of each of its colonies, 
protectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 


ARTICLE 422. 

Amendments to this Part of the present Treaty which are 
adopted by the Conference by a majority of two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the Delegates present shall take effect when ratified by the 
States whose representatives compose the Council of the League of 
Nations and by three-fourths of the Members. 


ARTICLE 423. 

Any question or dispute relating to the interpretation of this Part 
of the present Treaty or of any subsequent convention concluded 
by the Members in pursuance of the provisions of this Part of the 
present Treaty shall be referred for decision to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE 424, 

The first meeting of the Conference shall take place in October, 
1919. The place and agenda for this meeting shall be as specified 
in the Annex hereto. 

Arrangements for the convening and the organisation of the first 
meeting of the Conference will be made by the Government desig- 
nated for the purpose in the said Annex. That Government shall be 
assisted in the preparation of the documents for submission to the 
Conference by an International Committee constituted as provided 
in the said Annex. 


The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent meetings 
held before the League of Nations has been able to establish a gen- 
eral fund, other than the expenses of Delegates and their advisers, 
will be borne by the Members in accordance with the apportionment 
a the expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal 

nion. 


ARTICLE 425. 

_ Until the League of Nations has been constituted all communica- 
tions which under the provisions of the foregoing Articles should be 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the League will be preserved 
by the Director of the International Labour Office, who will transmit 
them to the Secretary-General of the League. 
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ARTICLE 426. 

Pending the creation of a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice disputes which in accordance with this Part of the present 
Treaty would be submitted to it for decision will be referred to a 
es yen of three persons appointed by the Council of the League of 

ations. 


ANNEX 
FIRST MEETING OF ANNUAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE, 1919. 


The place of meeting will be Washington. 

The Government of the United States of America is requested 
to convene the Conference. 

The International Organising Committee will consist of seven 
Members, appointed by the United States of America, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium and Switzerland. The Committee 
may, if it thinks necessary, invite other Members to appoint repre- 
tatives. 

Agenda: 

(1) Application of principle of the 8-hours day or of the 48- 
hours week. 

(2) Question of preventing or providing against unemployment. 

(3) Women’s employment: 

(a) Before and after child-birth, including the question 
of maternity benefit ; 
(b) During the night ; 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 
(4) Employment of children: 
(a) Minimum age of employment ; 
(6) During the night; 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 

(5) Extension and application of the International Conventions 
adopted at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night work for 
women employed in industry and the prohibition of the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


SECTION II. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
ARTICLE 427. 


The High Contracting Parties, recognising 
that the well-being, physical, moral and in- 
tellectual, of industrial wage-earners is of su- 
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preme international importance, have framed, 
in order to further this great end, the perma- 
nent machinery provided for in Section I and 
associated with that of the League of Nations. 


They recognise that differences of climate, 
habits and customs, of economic opportunity 
and industrial tradition, make strict uniformi- 
ty in the conditions of labour difficult of im- 
mediate attainment. But, holding as they do, 
that labour should not be regarded merely as 
an article of commerce, they think that there 
are methods and principles for regulating la- 
bour conditions which all industrial communi- 
ties should endeavour to apply, so far as their 
special circumstances will permit. 


Among these methods and principles, the 
following seem to the High Contracting Par- 
ties to be of special and urgent importance: 


First—The guiding principle above enunciated that labour 
should not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of 
commerce. 

Second.—The right of association for all lawful purposes by the 
employed as well as by the employers. 

Third.—The payment to the employed of a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood 
in their time and country. 

Fourth.—The adoption of an eight hours day or a forty-eight 
hours week as the standard to be aimed at where it has not 
already been attained. 

Fifth—The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty-four 
hours, which should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

Sixth.—The abolition of child labour and the imposition of such 
limitations on the labour of young persons as shall permit 
the continuation of their education and assure their proper 
physical development. 

Seventh.—The principle that men and women should receive 
equal remuneration for work of equal value. 
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Eighth.—The standard set by law in each country with respect 
to the conditions of labour should have due regard to the 
equitable economic treatment of all workers lawfully resi- 
dent therein. 


Ninth.—Each State should make provision for a system of in- 
spection in which women should take part, in order to insure 
the enforcement of the laws and regulations for the protec- 
tion of the employed. 


Without claiming that these methods and 
principles are either complete or final, the 
High Contracting Parties are of opinion that 
they are well fitted to guide the policy of the 
League of Nations; and that, if adopted by the 
industrial communities who are members of the 
League, and safeguarded in practice by an ade- 
quate system of such inspection, they will con- 
fer lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of 
the world. 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


Report 


of 


The Commission on In- 
ternational Labour 
Legislation 


1. TERMS OF REFERENCE AND CONSTITUTION OF 
COMMISSION 


THE Commission on International Labour Legislation was appointed 
by the Peace Conference on the 3lst January, 1919. The terms of reference 
were as follows :— 

“That a Commission, composed of two representatives apiece from 
the five great Powers, and five representatives to be elected by the 
other Powers represented at the Peace Conference, be appointed to 
inquire into the conditions of employment from the international aspect, 
and to consider the international means necessary to secure common 
action on matters affecting conditions of employment, and to recom- 
mend the form of a permanent agency to continue such inquiry and 
consideration in co-operation with and under the direction of the League 
of Nations.” 

At a meeting of the other States on the 27th January, 1919, it was 
agreed that Belgium should nominate two representatives on the Commis- 
sion, and Cuba, Poland and the Czecho-Slovak Republic one each. 

The Commission was composed as follows :— 

United States of America— 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor; 
Hon. A. N. Hurley, President of the American Shipping Board. 
(Substitutes: Hon. H. M. Robinson, Dr. J. T. Shotwell, Professor 
at Columbia University.) 

The British Empire— 

The Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, M. P., Member of the War Cabinet. 

(Substitute: Mr. H. B. Butler, C.B., Assistant Secretary, Ministry 


of Labour. Sir Malcolm Delevingne, K. C. B., Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State, Home Office. 
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France— 


Mr. Colliard, Minister of Labour. (Substitute: Mr. Arthur Fontaine, 
Counsellor of State, Director of Labour.) Mr. Loucheur, Minister 
of Industrial Reconstruction. (Substitute: Mr. Léon Jouhaux, 
General Secretary of the Confédération Générale du Travail.) 

Italy— 

Baron Mayor des Planches, Hon. Ambassador, Commissioner-General 
for Emigration, Mr. Cabrini, Deputy, Vice-President of the Supreme 
Labour Council. (Substitute: Mr. Coletti.) 

Japan— 

Mr. Otchiai, Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Plenipotentiary of His 
Majesty The Emperor of Japan at The Hague. Mr. Oka, formerly 
Director of Commercial and Industrial Affairs at the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

Belgium— 

Mr. Vandervelde, Minister of Justice and of State. (Substitute: Mr. 
La Fontaine, Senator.) Mr. Mahaim, Professor at Liége University, 
Secretary to the Belgian Section of the Association for the Legal 
Protection of Workmen. 

Cuba— 

Mr. De Bustamante, Professor at Havana University. (Substitutes: 
Mr. Raphael Martinez Ortiz, Minister Plenipotentiary; Mr. De 
Blanck, Minister Plenipotentiary. ) 

Poland— 

Count Zoltowski, Member of the Polish National Committee, after- 
wards replaced by Mr. Stanislas Patek, Counsellor of the Court of 
Cassation. (Substitute: Mr. Francois Sokal, Director-General of 
Labour.) 

Czecho-Slovak Republic— 

Mr. Benés, Minister for Foreign Affairs, afterwards replaced by Mr. 

Rudolph Broz. 


The following were appointed officers of the Commission :— 

President, Mr. Samuel Gompers (U. S. A.) ; 

Vice-Presidents: The Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. (British Empire), 
Mr. Colliard (France) ; 

General Secretary, Mr. Arthur Fontaine (France) ; 

Assistant General Secretary, Mr. H. B. Butler (British Empire) ; 

Secretaries: Baron Capelle (substitute, Count de Grunne), Belgium; 
Mr. di Palma Castiglione, Italy; Mr. Oyster, U. S. A.; Mr. Yoshisaka, Japan. 


2. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 


The Commission has held thirty-five meetings, and has drawn up its 
conclusions in two parts. The first is a draft convention containing provi- 
sions for the establishment of a permanent organisation for international 
labour legislation. This convention, which was based on a draft presented 
by the British Delegation, has been the subject of the most careful exami- 
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nation and discussion. The first part of this report may conveniently take 
the form of a commentary thereon. The second part of the Commission’s 
conclusions is in the form of clauses containing declarations of principle in 
regard to a number of matters which are of vital importance to the labour 
world. At the opening sittings, the various Delegations agreed on the 
need for such declarations, which the Commission suggests should be in- 
cluded in the Treaty of Peace, in order that it may mark not only the close 
of the period which culminated in the world-war, but also the beginning of 
a better social order and the birth of a new civilisation. 


PART I. PERMANENT ORGANISATION. 
PREAMBLE. 

The main idea underlying the scheme embodied in the Convention is 
that the constitution of the League of Nations will not provide a real solu- 
tion of the troubles which have beset the world in the past, and will not 
even be able to eliminate the seeds of international strife, unless it provides 
a remedy for the industrial evils and injustices which mar the present state 
of society. In proposing, therefore, to establish a permanent organisation 
in order to adjust labour conditions by international action, the Commission 
felt that it was taking an indispensable step towards the achievement of the 
objects of the League of Nations and has given expression to this idea in the 
Preamble, which defines the objects and scope of the proposed organisation. 


Cuapter I. 


Chapter I provides the machinery of the permanent organisation pro- 
posed. In the first place, it is stipulated (Article 1) that participation in 
this organisation shall be a condition of membership of the League of 
Nations, since every State Member of the League is morally bound to 
accept the principles set forth in the Preamble, if it has really at heart the 
promotion of the cause of justice and humanity. 

The organisation itself is divided into two parts: (1) The International 
Labour Conference; (2) The International Labour Office controlled by a 
Governing Body. (Article 2.) 


1. International Labour Conference. 


This Conference will meet at least annually and will consist of delegates 
nominated by each of the High Contracting Parties, two of whom will be 
directly appointed by the Governments, and the other two will be chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organisations representative of their employers 
and workpeople respectively. (Article 3.) 

Each delegate will vote individually (Article 4). It was strongly felt 
by the Commission that if the Conference was really to be representative of 
all those concerned with industry and to command their confidence, the 
employers and workpeople must be allowed to express their views with com- 
plete frankness and freedom, and that a departure from the traditional 
procedure of voting by national units was therefore necessary. It was 
accordingly thought that the employers’ and workpeople’s delegates should 
be entitled to speak and vote independently of their Governments. 
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Some difference of opinion made itself felt on the Commission as to the 
relative numbers of the delegates representing the Governments, the em- 
ployers and the workpeople respectively. The French, American, Italian 
and Cuban Delegations contended that each of these three parties should 
have equal voting power. They maintained that the working classes would 
never be satisfied with a representation which left the Government and 
the employers combined in a majority of three to their one. In other 
words, the proposal amounted to giving the States a veto on the proceed- 
ings of the Conference which would create so much distrust of it among 
the workers that its influence would be seriously prejudiced from the start. 
This view was contested by the British, Belgian and other Delegations, who 
pointed out that as the Conference was not simply an assembly for the pur- 
pose of passing resolutions, but would draw up draft conventions which the 
States would have to present to their legislative authorities, it was essential 
that the Governments should have at least an equal voice. Otherwise, it 
might often happen that conventions adopted by a two-thirds majority of 
the Conference would be rejected by the legislatures of the various States, 
which would have the effect of rendering the proceedings of the Conference 
nugatory and would quickly destroy its influence and prestige. The adop- 
tion of a proposal to which the majority of the Governments were opposed 
would not lead to any practical result, as the legislative authorities of the 
Governments whose delegates were in the minority would in all probability 
refuse to accept it. Moreover, it was likely, especially in the future, that 
the Government delegates would vote more often with the workers than 
against them. If this were so, it was obviously to the advantage of the 
latter that the Governments should have two votes instead of one, as it 
would render it easier for them to obtain a two-thirds majority, which 
under the Franco-American proposal would be practically impossible, if the 
employers voted in a body against them. 

The Commission finally decided by a narrow majority to maintain the 
proposal that each Government should have two delegates. 

The Italian Delegation, which united with the French Delegation in 
urging the importance of securing representation for agricultural interests, 
were to some extent reconciled to the above decision by the consideration 
that, as the Governments would have two delegates, it would be easier to 
secure such representation. It should also be observed that, as different 
technical advisers may be appointed for each subject of discussion, agri- 
cultural advisers may be selected, when necessary. 


2. International Labour Office (Articles 6 to 13). 


This Office will be established at the seat of the League of Nations, 
as part of its administrative organisation. It will be controlled by a Gov- 
erning Body of 24 members, the composition of which is provided for in 
the Protocol to Article 7. Like the Conference, the Governing Body will 
consist of representatives of the Governments, employers and workpeople. 
It will include 12 representatives of the Governments, 8 of whom will be 
nominated by the States of chief industrial importance; and the remaining 
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12 will consist of six members nominated by the employers’ delegates to the 
Conference, and six nominated by the workers’ delegates. The objects and 
functions of the Office are sufficiently explained in the articles referred to. 


Cuapter II, 
1. Procedure (Articles 14 to 21). 


This portion of the Convention contains one article of vital importance, 
namely, Article 19, which treats of the obligations of the States concerned 
in regard to the adoption and ratification of draft conventions agreed upon 
by the International Conference. 

The original draft proposed that any draft convention adopted by the 
Conference by a two-thirds majority must be ratified by every State partici- 
pating, unless within one year the national legislature should have expressed 
its disapproval of the draft convention. This implied an obligation on 
every State to submit any draft convention approved by the Conference to 
its national legislature within one year, whether its own Government repre- 
sentatives had voted in favour of its adoption or not. This provision was 
inspired by the belief that, although the time had not yet come when any- 
thing in the nature of an international legislature, whose decisions should 
be binding on the different States was possible, yet it was essential for 
the progress of international labour legislation to require the Governments 
to give their national legislatures the opportunity of expressing their opinion 
on the measures favoured by a two-thirds majority of the Labour Confer- 
ence. 

The French and Italian Delegations, on the other hand, desired that 
States should be under an obligation to ratify conventions so adopted, 
whether their legislative authorities approved them or not, subject to a 
right of appeal to the Executive Council of the League of Nations. The 
Council might invite the Conference to reconsider its decision, and in the 
event of its being reaffirmed there would be no further right of appeal. 

Other Delegations, though not unsympathetic to the hope expressed 
in the first resolution printed at the end of the draft convention, that in 
course of time the Labour Conference might, through the growth of the 
spirit of internationality, acquire the powers of a truly legislative inter- 
national assembly, felt that the time for such a development was not yet 
ripe. If an attempt were made at this stage to deprive States of a large 
measure of their sovereignty in regard to labour legislation, the result would 
be that a considerable number of States would either refuse to accept the 
present convention altogether, or, if they accepted it, would subsequently 
denounce it and might even prefer to resign their membership of the League 
of Nations rather than jeopardise their national economic position by 
being obliged to carry out the decisions of the International Labour Con- 
ference. The majority of the Commission therefore decided in favour of 
making ratification of a convention subject to the approval of the national 
legislatures or other competent authorities. 

The American Delegation, however, found themselves unable to accept 
the obligations implied in the British draft on account of the limitations 
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imposed on the central executive and legislative powers by the constitution 
of certain federal States, and notably of the United States themselves. 
They pointed out that the Federal Government could not accept the obliga- 
«tion to ratify conventions dealing with matters within the competence of 
the forty-eight States of the Union, with which the power of Labour legis- 
lation for the most part rested. Further, the Federal Government could 
not guarantee that the constituent States, even if they passed the necessary 
legislation to give effect to a convention, would put it into effective operation, 
nor could it provide against the possibility of such legislation being declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Judicial Authorities. The Government 
could not therefore engage to do something’ which was not within their 
power to perform, and the non-performance of which would render them 
liable to complaint. 


The Commission felt that they were here faced by a serious dilemma, 
which threatened to make the establishment of any real system of inter- 
national labour legislation impossible. On the one hand, its range and 
effectiveness would be almost fatally limited if a country of such industrial 
importance as the United States did not participate. On the other hand, 
if the scheme were so weakened as to impose no obligation on States to 
give effect to, or even to bring before their legislative authorities, the 
decisions of the Labour Conference, it was clear that its work would tend 
to be confined to the mere passage of resolutions instead of resulting in 
the promotion of social reforms with the sanction of law behind them. 


The Commission spent a considerable amount of time in attempting to 
devise a way out of this dilemma, and is glad to be able to record that it 
ultimately succeeded in doing so. Article 19 as now drafted represents a 
solution found by a Sub-Commission consisting of representatives of the 
American, British and Belgian Delegations specially appointed to consider 
the question. It provides that the decisions of the Labour Conference may 
take the form either of recommendations or of draft conventions. Either 
must be deposited with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations and 
each State undertakes to bring it within one year before its competent 
authorities for the enactment of legislation or other action. If no legisla- 
tion or other action to make a recommendation effective follows, or if a 
draft convention fails to obtain the consent of the competent authorities 
concerned, no further obligation will rest on the State in question. In the 
case of a Federal State, however, whose power to enter into conventions 
on labour matters is subject to limitations, its Government may treat a 
draft convention to which such limitations apply as a recommendation only. 


The Commission felt that there might in any event be instances in 
which the form of a recommendation affirming a principle would be more 
suitable than that of a draft convention, which must necessarily provide for 
the detailed application of principles in a form which would be generally 
applicable by every State concerned. Subjects will probably come before 
the Conference which, owing to their complexity and the wide differences 
in the circumstances of different countries, will be incapable of being reduced 
to any universal and uniform mode of application. In such cases a conven- 
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tion might prove impossible, but a recommendation of principles in more 
or less detail which left the individual States freedom to apply them in the 
manner best suited to their conditions would undoubtedly have considerable 
value. 

The exception in the case of Federal States is of greater importance. 
It places the United States and States which are in a similar position under 
a less degree of obligation than other States in regard to draft conventions. 
But it will be observed that the exception extends only to those Federal 
- States which are subject to limitations in respect of their treaty-~making 
powers on labour matters, and further that it only extends in so far as 
those limitations apply in any particular case. It will not apply in the case 
of a convention to which the limitations do not apply, or after any such 
limitations as may at present exist have been removed. Though reluctant 
to contemplate an arrangement under which all States would not be under 
identical obligations, the Commission felt that it was impossible not to 
recognize the constitutional difficulties which undoubtedly existed in the 
case of certain Federal States, and therefore proposed the above solution 
as the best possible in the circumstances. 

Attention should be drawn to the protocol to Article 19. The fear was 
expressed that the article might be interpreted as implying that a State 
would be required to diminish the protection already afforded to the workers 
by its legislation as a result of the adoption of a recommendation or draft 
convention by the Conference; and in consequence, the protocol was added 
in order to make it quite clear that such an interpretation was inadmissible. 

It should be added that the Japanese Delegation abstained from voting 
on Article 19, as they had not yet received instructions from their Govern- 
ment in the matter. The Italian Delegation also abstained on the ground 
of the inadequacy of the powers given to the Conference. 


2. Enforcement (Articles 22 to 34). 


These articles provide machinery whereby a State which fails to carry 
out its obligations arising under Article 19, or which fails to enforce a 
convention which it has ratified, may be made subject to economic measures. 
This machinery is briefly as follows :— 

An industrial association of employers and workpeople may make 
representations to the International Labour Office which the Governing 
Body may at its discretion communicate to the State complained of for its 
observations. (Article 23.) If no satisfactory reply is received, the Govern- 
ing Body may publish the correspondence (Article 24), which in most cases 
will probably create sufficient pressure by public opinion to cause the com- 
plaint to be remedied. . 

The Governing Body also has the power, either on its own motion or 
on receipt of a complaint from a Government or from a Delegate to the 
Conference, to apply to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations to 
nominate a commission of enquiry. For the purpose of such enquiries, each 
High Contracting Party undertakes to nominate one employer, one work- 
man and one person of independent standing, and each commission shall 
consist of one person drawn from each of these three categories. (Articles 
25 and 26.) The Commission will report on the facts, recommend the steps 
which should be taken to meet the complaint, and indicate the economic 
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measures, if any, which it considers would be appropriate in the event of 
the condition complained of not being remedied. (Article 28.) 


Appeal may be made to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
of the League of Nations, which shall have power to review the findings 
of the Commission. (Articles 29 to 32.) If the defaulting State fails to 
carry out the recommendations of the Commission or the Permanent Court, 
as the case may be, within the specified time, it will then be open to the 
other States to take the economic measures indicated against it. (Article 33.) 


It will be seen that the above procedure has been carefully devised in 
order to avoid the imposition of penalties, except in the last resort, when 
a State has flagrantly and persistently refused to carry out ‘its obligations 
under a convention. It can hardly be doubted that it will seldom, if ever, 
be necessaiy to bring these powers into operation, but the Commission 
consider that the fact of their existence is nevertheless a matter of almost 
vital importance to the success of the scheme. 


The representatives of the working classes in some countries have 
pressed their delegates to urge more drastic provisions in regard to penalties. 
The Commission, while taking the view that it will in the long run be 
preferable as well as more effective to rely on the pressure of international 
public opinion rather than on economic measures, nevertheless considers it 
necessziy to retain the possibility of the latter in the background. If all 
forms of sanction were removed, the effectiveness of the scheme, and, what 
is almost equally important, the belief in its effectiveness, would be in a 
great measure destroyed. 


CuHapter III. 


“ 


General. 


This chapter does not call for much comment, but attention should 
perhaps be drawn to the provisions of Article 35, which provide that the 
British Dominions and India, and any colonies or possessions of any State 
which may hereafter be recognised as fully self-governing by the Executive 
Council of the League of Nations, shall have the same rights and obligations 
under the convention as if they were separate High Contracting Parties. 
It seemed evident to the Commission that colonies which were fully self- 
governing, not only as regards labour legislation but generally, must be 
regarded as separate entities for the purposes of the Labour Conference, 
but it was decided that a State and its self-governing colonies should not 
have more than one seat in the Governing Body. In the case of colonies 
which are not fully self-governing, the mother country undertakes the 
obligation to apply labour conventions to them, unless local conditions render 
it impossible to apply them either wholly or in part. 


CHapter IV. 
Transitory Provisions. 


This chapter provides, inter alia, for the holding of the first Conference 
in October, 1919. 
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The Commission felt it was essential that the Conference should meet 
at the earliest possible moment, but that, if it was to do its work effectively, 
some time must be allowed for the collection of information and for the 
different countries to prepare their views on the various subjects for dis- 
cussion. The Conference could, therefore, hardly meet earlier than October. 
In the schedule to Article 39, it is proposed that the arrangements for this 
Conference should be made by an international committee consisting of 
representatives of the States named, with power to invite other States to 
send representatives, if necessary. It is suggested that the United States 
Government might be willing to convene the Conference at Washington, 
and the Commission much hopes that they will be willing to undertake this 
task. It is also suggested that the Peace Conference should approve the 
agenda set out in the same schedule. 


The Italian Delegation proposed that all Nations should be admitted to 
the Conference immediately after the signature of the Peace Treaty, but 
the Commission confined itself to passing the second resolution attached to 
the draft convention. 


In conclusion, it should be remarked that after a long discussion on 
the question of adopting certain measures in the interest of seamen, the 
Commission thought that “the very special questions concerning the mini- 
mum conditions to be accorded to seamen might be dealt with at a special 
meeting of the International Labour Conference devoted exclusively to the 
affairs of seamen,” at which the Delegates and technical advisers could 
accordingly be chosen from the shipping community. (See resolution at- 
tached to the Convention.) 


Part II. Labour Clauses. 


The Commission were unanimous in thinking that their work would not 
be complete if it were simply confined to setting up a permanent machinery 
for International Labour Legislation. It was not within their competence 
or within their terms of reference to deal with specific questions relating 
to industrial conditions and to work them out with the detail necessary for 
the framing of proposals which could be accepted in a binding form. So 
impressed were they, however, with the urgent need for recognising ex- 
plicitly certain fundamental principles as necessary to social progress, that 
they decided to submit a series of declarations for insertion in the Peace 
Treaty. They did not feel called upon, however, to draw up a Charter 
containing all the reforms which may be hoped for in a more or less distant 
future, but confined themselves to principles the realisation of which may 
be contemplated in the near future. 


It will be seen that the High Contracting Parties are not asked to give 
immediate effect to them, but only to endorse them generally. It will be the 
duty of the International Labour Conference to examine them thoroughly 
and to put them in the form of recommendations or draft conventions 
elaborated with the detail necessary for their practical application. 

Proposals were placed before the Commission by the Italian, French, 
American, Belgian and British Delegations as to the declarations which 
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should be made. The Commission decided that no declaration should 
be submitted to the Peace Conference, unless it were adopted by a two- 
thirds majority, and it now has the honour of submitting nine declara- 
tions, all of which obtained such a majority and some of which were 
adopted unanimously. 

It should be added, in conclusion, that a majority, but not a two- 
thirds majority, was obtained for a proposal couched in very general 
terms which suggested the application to agriculture of the general 
principles of labour legislation, and which arose out of an Italian pro- 
posal in regard to the limitation of the hours of work in agriculture. 
The delegates who voted against this proposal were, as they explained, 
by no means hostile to its general idea, but they thought that a pro- 
posal in such wide terms was not suitable for inclusion among the 
declarations to be put forward. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President. 
ARTHUR FONTAINE, 
General Secretary. 
Haro_p BUTLER, 
Assistant General Secretary. 
Paris, March 24, 1919. 
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3. DRAFT CONVENTION. 


A DRAFT CONVENTION CREATING A PERMANENT ORGANISA- 
TION FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
REGULATION OF LABOUR CONDITIONS. 


Preamble. 


WHEREAS the League of Nations has for its object the establishment 
of universal peace, and such a peace can be established only if it is based 
upon social justice; 

And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hard- 
ship and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great 
that the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an improvement 
of those conditions is urgently required: as, for example, by the regulation 
of the hours of work, including the establishment of a maximum working 
day and week, the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of un- 
employment, the provision of an adequate living wage, the protection of 
the worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out of his employ- 
ment, the protection of children, young persons and women, provision for 
old age and injury, protection of the interests of workers when employed in 
countries other than their own, recognition of the principle of freedom of 
association, the organisation of technical and vocational education and other 
measures ; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the 
conditions in their own countries; 

The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of justice and 
humanity, as well as by the desire to secure the permanent peace of the 
world, agree to the following convention: 


Cuarter I.—Organisation 
ARTICLE 1. 


The High Contracting Parties, being the States members of the League 
of Nations, hereby decide to establish a permanent organisation for the 
promotion of the objects set forth in the Preamble, and for this purpose 
hereby accept the provisions contained in the following Articles. 


ARTICLE 2, 


The permanent organisation shall consist of (i) a General Conference 
of Representatives of the High Contracting Parties and (ii) an International 
Labour Office controlled by the Governing Body described in Article 7. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The meetings of the General Conference of Representatives of the High 
Contracting Parties shall be held from time to time as occasion may require, 
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and at least once in every year. It shall be composed of four Representa- 
tives of each of the High Contracting Parties, of whom two shall be 
Government Delegates and the two others shall be Delegates representing 


respectively the employers and the workpeople of each of the High Con- 
tracting Parties. 


Each Delegate may be accompanied by advisers, who shall not exceed 
two in number for each item on the agenda of the meeting. When questions 
specially affecting women are to be considered by the Conference, one at 
least of the advisers should be a woman. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to nominate non-Government 
Delegates and advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial organisations, 
if such organisations exist, which are most representative of employers or 
workpeople, as the case may be, in their respective countries. 


Each Delegate may be accompanied at each sitting of the Conference 
by not more than two advisers. The advisers shall not speak except on a 
request made by the Delegate whom they accompany and by the special 
authorisation of the President of the Conference, and may not vote. 

A Delegate may in writing addressed to the President appoint one of his 
advisers to act as his deputy, and the adviser, while so acting, shall be 
allowed to speak and vote. 

The names of the Delegates and their advisers will be communicated 
to the International Labour Office by the Government of each of the High 
Contracting Parties. 

The credentials of Delegates and their advisers shall be subject to 
scrutiny by the Conference, which may, by two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the Delegates present, refuse to admit any Delegate or adviser whom it 
deems not to have been nominated in accordance with the undertaking con- 
tained in this Article. 

ARTICLE 4, 

Every delegate shall be entitled to vote individually on all matters which 
are taken into consideration by the Conference. 

If one of the High Contracting Parties fails to nominate one of the 
non-Government Delegates whom it is entitled to nominate, the other non- 
Government Delegate shall be allowed to sit and speak at the Conference, 
but not to vote. 

If in accordance with Article 3 the Conference refuses admission to a 
Delegate of one of the High Contracting Parties, the provisions of the 
present Article shall apply as if that Delegate had not been nominated. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The meetings of the Conference shall be held at the seat of the League 
of Nations, or at such other place as may be decided by the Conference at 
a previous meeting by two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present. 


ARTICLE 6. 
The International Labour Office shall be established at the seat of the 
League of Nations as part of the organisation of the League. 
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ARTICLE 7. 


The International Labour Office shall be under the control of a Govern- 
ing Body consisting of 24 members, appointed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Protocol hereto. 

The Governing Body shall, from time to time, elect one of its members 
to act as its Chairman, shall regulate its own procedure and shall fix its own 
times of meeting. A special meeting shall be held if a written request to 
that effect is made by at least 10 members. 


ARTICLE 8. 


There shall be a Director of the International Labour Office, appointed 
by the Governing Body, who shall, subject to the instructions of the Govern- 
ing Body, be responsible for the efficient conduct of the International 
Labour Office and for such other duties as may be assigned to him. 

The Director or his deputy shall attend’ all meetings of the Governing 
Body. 

ARTICLE 9. 


The staff of the International Labour Office shall be appointed by the 
Director, who shall, so far as is possible with due regard to the efficiency 
of the work of the Office, select persons of different nationalities. A certain 
number of these persons should be women. 


ARTICLE 10. 


The functions of the International Labour Office shall include the col- 
lection and distribution of information on all subjects relating to the 
international adjustment of conditions of industrial life and labour, and 
particularly the examination of subjects which it is proposed to bring before 
the Conference with a view to the conclusion of international conventions, 
and the conduct of such special investigations as may be ordered by the 
Conference. 

It will prepare the Agenda for the meetings of the Conference. 

It will carry out the duties required of it by the provisions of this 
Convention in connection with international disputes. 

It will edit and publish a periodical paper in the French and English 
languages, and in such other languages as the Governing Body may think 
desirable, dealing with problems of industry and employment of international 
interest. 

Generally, in addition to the functions set out in this article, it shall 
have such other functions, powers and duties as may be assigned to it by 
the ‘Conference. 


ARTICLE 11. 


The Government Departments of any of the High Contracting Parties 
which deal with questions of industry and employment may communicate 
directly with the Director through the Representative of their State on 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, or failing any such 


Representative, through such other qualified official as the Government may 
nominate for the purpose. 
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ARTICLE 12, 


The International Labour Office shall be entitled to the assistance of 
the Secretary General of the League of Nations in any matter in which it 
can be given. 

ARTICLE 13, 

Each of the High Contracting Parties will pay the travelling and sub- 
sistence expenses of its Delegates and their advisers and of its Representa- 
tives attending the meetings of the Conference or Governing Body, as the 
case may be. 

All the other expenses of the International Labour Office and of the 
meetings of the Conference or Governing Body shall be paid to the Director 
by the Secretary General of the League of Nations out of the general funds 
of the League. 

The Director shall be responsible to the Secretary General of the 
League for the proper expenditure of all moneys paid to him in pursuance of 
this Article. 

CuHapter Il.—Procedure. 
ArtIciE 14, 

The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will be settled by the 
Governing Body, who shall consider any suggestions as to the agenda that 
may be made by the Government of any of the High Contracting Parties 
or by any representative organisation recognised for the purpose of Article 3. 


Articie 15. 


The Director shall act as the Secretary of the Conference, and shall 
circulate the agenda to reach the High Contracting Parties, and through 
them the non-Government Delegates when appointed, four months before 
the meeting of the Conference. 


ARTICLE 16. 


Any of the Governments of the High Contracting Parties may formally 
object to the inclusion of any item or items in the agenda. The grounds 
for such objection shall be set forth in a reasoned statement addressed to 
the Director, who shall circulate it to all the High Contracting Parties. 
Items to which such objection has been made shall not, however, be excluded 
from the agenda, if at the Conference a majority of two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the Delegates present is in favour of considering them. 

If the Conference decides (otherwise than under the preceding para- 
graph) by two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present that any 
subject shall be considered by the Conference, that subject shall be included 
in the agenda for the following meeting. 


ARTICLE 17. 


The Conference shall regulate its own procedure, shall elect its own 
President, and may appoint Committees to consider and report on any 


matter. 7 2 ; 
Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Convention, all matters 


shall be decided by a simple majority of the votes cast by the Delegates 
present. 
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A vote shall be void unless the total number of votes cast is equal to 
half the number of the Delegates attending the Conference. 


ArrIcLe 18. 


The Conference may add to any Committees which it appoints technical 
experts, who shall be assessors without power to vote. 


ARTICLE 19. 


When the Conference has decided on the adoption of proposals with 
regard to an item in the agenda, it will rest with the Conference to determine 
whether these proposals should take the form: (a) of a recommendation to 
be sumbitted to the High Contracting Parties for consideration with a view 
to its being given effect by national legislation or otherwise, or (b) of a 


draft international convention for ratification by the High Contracting 
Parties. 


In either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates 
present shall be necessary on the final vote for the adoption of the recom- 
mendation or draft convention, as the case may be, by the ‘Conference. 


A copy of the recommendation or draft convention shall be authen- 
ticated by the signature of the President of the Conference and of the 
Director and shall be deposited with the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations. The Secretary General will communicate a certified copy of the 


recommendation or draft convention to each of the High Contracting 
Parties. 


Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes that it will, within the 
period of one year at most from the end of the meeting of the Conference, 
bring the recommendation or draft convention before the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the matter lies for the enactment of 
legislation or other action. 


In the case of a recommendation, the High Contracting Parties will 
inform the Secretary General of the action taken. 


In the case of a draft convention, the High Contracting Party will, if - 
it obtains the consent of the authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, communicate the formal ratification of the con- 
vention to the Secretary General and will take such action as may be neces- 
sary to make effective the provisions of such convention. 


If on a recommendation no legislative or other action to make such 
recommendation effective is taken, or if the draft convention fails to obtain 
the consent of the authority or authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies, no further obligation shall rest upon the High Contracting Party. 

In the case of a federal State, the power of which to enter into con- 
ventions on labour matters is subject to limitations, it shall be in the dis- 
cretion of the Government of such State to treat a draft convention to which 
such limitations apply as a recommendation only, and the provisions of this 
article with respect to recommendation shall apply in such case. 

(in regard to the interpretation of this Article reference should be 
made to the Protocol.) 
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ARTICLE 20. 


Any convention so ratified shall be registered by the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations, but shall only be binding upon the States which 
ratify it, subject to any conditions which may be contained in the convention 
itself, 

Articte 21, 


If any convention laid before the Conference for final consideration 
fails to secure the support of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates 
present, it shall nevertheless be within the right of any of the High Con- 
tracting Parties to agree to such convention among themselves. 

Any convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the Governments 
of the States concerned to the Secretary General of the League of Nations, 
who shall register it. 

ARTICLE 22. 


Each of the High Contracting Parties agrees to make an annual report 
to the International Labour Office on the measures which it has taken to 
give effect to the provisions of conventions to which it is a party. These 
reports shall be made in such form and shall contain such particulars as 
the Governing Body may request. The Director shall lay a summary of 
these reports before the next meeting of the Conference. 


ARTICLE 23, 

In the event of any representation being made to the International 
Labour Office by an industrial association of employers or of workpeople 
that any of the High Contracting Parties has failed to secure in any respect 
the effective observance within its jurisdiction of any convention to which it 
is a party, the Governing Body may communicate this representation to the 
State against which it is made and may invite that State to make such 
statement on the subject as it may think fit. 


ARTICLE 24, 

If no statement is received within a reasonable time from the State 
against which the representation is made, or if the statement when received 
is not deemed to be satisfactory by the Governing Body, the latter shall 
have the right to publish the representation and the statement, if any, made 
in reply to it. 

ARTICLE 25. 

Any of the High Contracting Parties shall have the right to file a com- 
plaint with the International Labour Office if it is not satisfied that any 
other of the High Contracting Parties is securing the effective observance of 
any convention which both have ratified in accordance with the foregoing 
articles. ; 

The Governing Body may, if it thinks fit, before referring such a com- 
plaint to a Commission of Enquiry, as hereinafter provided for, com- 
municate with the State against which the complaint is made in the manner 
described in Article 23. 

If the Governing Body do not think it necessary to communicate the 
complaint to the State against which it is made, or if, when they have 
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made such communication, no statement in reply has been received within a 
reasonable time which the Governing Body considers to be satisfactory, the 
Governing Body may apply for the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry 
to consider the complaint and to report thereon. 

The Governing Body may adopt the same procedure either of its own 
motion or on receipt of a complaint from a Delegate to the Conference. 

When any matter arising out of Articles 24 or 25 is being considered 
by the Governing Body, the State against which the representation or com- 
plaint is made shall, if not already represented thereon, be entitled to send 
a representative to take part in the proceedings of the Governing Body. while 
the matter is under consideration. Adequate notice of the date on which the 
matter will be considered shall be given to the State against which the 
representation or complaint is made. 


ARTICLE 26. 

The Commission of Enquiry shall be constituted in accordance with 
the following provisions: 

Each of the High Contracting Parties agrees to nominate within six 
months of the date on which this Convention comes into force, three persons 
of industrial experience, of whom one shall be a representative of employers, 
one a representative of workpeople, and one a person of independent stand- 
ing, who shall together form a panel from which the members of the 
Commission of Enquiry shall be drawn. 

The qualifications of the persons so nominated shall be subject to 
scrutiny by the Governing Body, which may by two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the members present refuse to accept the nomination of any person 
whose qualifications do not in its opinion comply with the requirements of the 
present article. 

Upon the application of the Governing Body, the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations shall nominate three persons, one from each section 
of this panel, to constitute the Commission of Enquiry, and shall designate 
one of them as the President of the Commission. None of these three 
persons shall be a person nominated to the panel by any State directly con- 
cerned in the complaint. 

ARTICLE 27, 


The High Contracting Parties agree that, in the event of the reference 
of a complaint to a Commission of Enquiry under Article 25, they will 
each, whether directly concerned in the complaint or not, place at the dis- 
posal of the Commission all the information in their possession which 
bears upon the subject-matter of the complaint. 


ARTICLE 28. 


When the Commission of Enquiry has fully considered the complaint, 
it shall prepare a report embodying its findings on all questions of fact 
relevant to determining the issue between the parties and containing such 
recommendations as it may think proper as to the steps which should be 
taken to meet the complaint and the time within which they should be taken. 

It shall also indicate in this report the measures, if any, of an economic 
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character against a defaulting State which it considers to be appropriate, 
and which it considers other States would be justified in adopting. 


ARTICLE 29, 


The Secretary General of the League of Nations shall communicate the 
report of the Commission of Enquiry to each of the States concerned in 
the complaint, and shall cause it to be published. 

Each of these States shall within one month inform the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations whether or not it accepts the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the Commission; and if not, whether it 
proposes to refer the complaint to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice of the League of Nations. 


Articre 30. 

In the event of any of the High Contracting Parties failing to take 
within the specified period the action required by Article 19, any other of 
the High Contracting Parties shall be entitled to refer the matter to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 


ARTICLE 31. 


The decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice to which 
a complaint has been referred shall be final. 


ARTICLE 32, 

The Permanent Court of International Justice may affirm, vary or 
reverse any of the findings or recommendations of the Commission of 
Enquiry, if any, and shall in its decision indicate the measures, if any, of 
an economic character against a defaulting State which it considers to be 
appropriate, and which other States would be justified in adopting. 


ARTICLE 33. 

In the event of any State failing to carry out within the time specified 
the recommendations, if any, contained in the report of the Commission of 
Enquiry, or in the decision of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, as the case may be, any other State may take against that State the 
measures of an economic character indicated in the report of the Commission 
or in the decision of the Court as appropriate to the case. 


ARTICLE 34. 


The defaulting State may at any time inform the Governing Body that 
it has taken the steps necessary to comply with the recommendations of the 
Commission of Enquiry or in the decision of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, as the case may be, and may request it to apply to the 
Secretary General of the League to constitute a Commission of Enquiry to 
verify its contention. In this case the provisions of Articles 26, 27, 28, 29, 
31 and 32 shall apply, and if the report of the Commission of Enquiry or 
decision of the Permanent Court of International Justice is in favour of 
the defaulting State, the other states shall forthwith discontinue the meas- 
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ures of an economic character that they have taken against the defaulting - 
State. 
Cuapter III.—General. 
ArticLe 35. 


The British Dominions and India shall have the same rights and obliga- 
tions under this Convention as if they were separate High Contracting 
Parties. 

The same shall apply to any colony or possession of any of the High 
Contracting Parties which on the application of such High Contracting 
Party is recognised as fully self-governing by the Executive Council of the 
League of Nations. 

The High Contracting Parties engage to apply conventions which they 
have ratified in accordance with the provisions of the present Convention to 
their colonies, protectorates and possessions, which are not fully self-gov- 
erning : 

1. Except where owing to the local conditions the convention is inap- 

plicable, or 

2. Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt the con- 

vention to local conditions. 

And each of the High Contracting Parties shall notify to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office the action taken in respect of each of its colonies, 
protectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 


ARTICLE 36, 
Any State not a party to this Convention, which may hereafter become 
a member of the League of Nations, shall be deemed ipso facto to have 
adhered to this Convention. 


ArrtICcLE 37. 

Amendments to this Convention which are adopted by the Conference 
by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present shall 
take effect when ratified by the States whose representatives compose the 
Executive Council of the League of Nations and by three-fourths of the 
States whose representatives compose the body of delegates of the League. 


ArTIcLE 38, 

Any question or dispute relating to the interpretation of this Convention 
or of any subsequent Convention concluded by the High Contracting Parties 
in pursuance of the provisions of this Convention shall be referred for deci- 
sion to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


Cuapter IV.—Transitory Provisions. 


ArtIcLe 39, 

The first meeting of the Conference shall take place in October, 1919. 
The place and agenda for this meeting shall be as specified in the schedule 
annexed hereto. 

Arrangements for the convening and the organisation of the first meet- 
ing of the Conference will be made by the Government designated for the 
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purpose in the said schedule. That Government shall be assisted in the 
preparation of the documents for submission to the Conference by an 
International Committee constituted as provided in the said schedule. 

The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent meetings held 
before the League of Nations has been able to establish a general fund, 
other than the expenses of Delegates and their advisers, will be borne by 
the High Contracting Parties in accordance with the apportionment of the 
expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 


ARTICLE 40. 


Until the League of Nations has been constituted all communications 
which under the provisions of the foregoing articles should be addressed to 
the Secretary General of the League will be preserved by the Director of 
the International Labour Office, who will transmit them to the Secretary 
General of the League when appointed. 


Articte 41, 

Pending the creation of a Permanent Court of International Justice, 
disputes which in accordance with this Convention would be submitted to 
it for decision will be referred to a tribunal of three persons appointed by 
the Executive Council of the League of Nations. 


Protocot To ARTICLE 7. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office shall be consti- 
tuted as follows: 

Twelve representatives of the Governments, 

Six members elected by the Delegates to the Conference representing the 

employers, 

Six members elected by the Delegates to the Conference representing 

the workpeople. 

Of the 12 members representing the Governments eight shall be nomi- 
nated by the High Contracting Parties which are of the chief industrial 
importance, and four shall be nominated by the High Contracting Parties 
selected for the purpose by the Government Delegates to the Conference, 
excluding the Delegates of the eight States mentioned above. No High 
Contracting Party, together with its Dominions and Colonies, whether self- 
governing or not, shall be entitled to nominate more than one member. 

Any question as to which are the High Contracting Parties of the chief 
industrial importance shall be decided by the Executive Council of the 
League of Nations. 

The period of office of members of the Governing Body will be three 
years. The method of filling vacancies and other similar questions may be 
determined by the Governing Body subject to the approval of the Confer- 
ence. 


Prorocot to ArricLe 19. 


In no case shall any of the High Contracting Parties be asked or re- 
quired, as a result of the adoption of any recommendation or draft conven- 
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tion by the Conference, to diminish the protection afforded by its existing 
legislation to the workers concerned. 


ScHEDULE REFERRED TO IN ARTICLE 39. 
First meeting of Annual Labour 
Conference, 1919. 


The place of meeting will be Washington. 

The Government of the United States of America is requested to con- 
vene the Conference. 

The International Organising Committee will consist of seven members, 
appointed by the United States of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium and Switzerland. The Committee may, if it thinks neces- 
sary, invite other States to appoint representatives. 

Agenda— 
1. Application of principle of 8 hours day or of 48 hours week. 
2. Question of preventing or providing against unemployment. 


3. Women's employment— 
(a) Before and after child-birth, including the question of 
maternity benefit. 
(b) During the night. 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 
4. Employment of children— 
(a) Minimum age of employment. 
(b) During the night. 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 

5. Extension and application of the International Conventions adopted 
at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night work for women 
employed in industry and the prohibition of the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


4. RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE COMMISSION. 


I.—Resolution proposed by the Belgian, French and Italian Delegations. 

The Commission expresses the hope that as soon as it may be possible 
an agreement will be arrived at between the High Contracting Parties with 
a view to endowing the International Labour Conference under the auspices 
of the League of Nations with power to take, under conditions to be de- 
termined, resolutions possessing the force of international law. 


Il.—Resolution proposed by the Belgian, French and Italian Delegations. 
The Commission being of opinion that an international code of Labour 
legislation which will be really effective cannot be secured without the co- 
operation of all industrial countries, expresses the wish that pending the 
signature of the Treaty of Peace, which will permit all such countries to be ap- 
proached, the Peace Conference will communicate the present draft Conven- 
tion to the neutral powers for their information before finally adopting it. 
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III.—Resolution proposed by the French Delegation. 

The Commission considers that the very special questions concerning 
the minimum conditions to be accorded to seamen might be dealt with at a 
special meeting of the International Labour Conference devoted exclusively 
to the affairs of seamen. 


5. CLAUSES PROPOSED FOR INSERTION IN THE TREATY 
OF PEACE. 


The High Contracting Parties declare their 
acceptance of the following principles and engage 
to take all necessary steps to secure their reali- 
zation In accordance with the recommendation 
to be made by the. International Labour Confer- 
ence as to their practical application:— 


1. In right and in fact the labour of a human being should 
not be treated as merchandise or an article of com- 
merce. 

2. Employers and workers should be allowed the right of 
association for all lawful purposes. 

3. No child should be permitted to be employed in industry 
or commerce before the age of fourteen years, in order 
that every child may be ensured reasonable opportu- 
nities for mental and physical education. 

Between the years of fourteen and eighteen, young 
persons of either sex may only be employed on work 
which is not harmful to their physical development and 
on condition that the continuation of their technical or 
general education is ensured. 

4, Every worker has a right to a wage adequate to maintain 
a reasonable standard of life having regard to the 
civilization of his time and country. 

5. Equal pay should be given to women and to men for 
work of equal value in quantity and quality. 

6. A weekly rest, including Sunday, or its equivalent for all 
workers, 

7. Limitation of the hours of work in industry on the basis 
of eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a week, sub- 
ject to an exception for countries in which climatic 
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conditions, the imperfect development of industrial 
organization or other special circumstances render the 
industrial efficiency of the workers substantially 
different. 

The International Labour Conference will recom- 
mend a basis approximately equivalent to the above 
for adoption in such countries. 

8. In all matters concerning their status as workers and 
social insurance foreign workmen lawfully admitted to 
any country and their families should be ensured the 
same treatment as the nationals of that country. 

9. All States should institute a system of inspection in 
which women should take part, in order to ensure the 
enforcement of the laws and regulations for the pro- 
tection of the workers. 


“CONSERVATION of labor is a ne- 
cessity and a nation lax in this essential 
is_ correspondingly weakened.” — Cigar 
Makers’ Journal. 


“Little Individualistic Slabs” 


By Royat MEEKER 


U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


MANY earnest people are afraid that 
social insurance will take away from 
the workingman his independence, initiative, 
and self-reliance which are so celebrated in 
song and story and transform him into a 
mere spoon-fed mollycoddle. This would be 
a cruel calamity. But if the worst comes to 
the worst, I, for my part, would rather see a 
race of sturdy, contented, healthful molly- 
coddles, carefully fed, medically examined, 
physically fit, nursed in illness and cared for 
in old age and at death as a matter of course 
in recognition of services rendered or for 
injuries suffered in performance of labor, 
than to see the most ferociously independent 
and self-reliant super-race of tubercular, 
rheumatic, and malarial cripples tottering 
unsocialistically along the socialized high- 
ways, reclining self-reliantly upon the com- - 
munal benches of the public parks, and 
staring belligerently at the communal trees, 
flowers and shrubbery, enjoying defiantly the 
social light of the great unsocialized sun, 
drinking individualistically the socialized 
water bubbling from the public fountain, in 
adversity even eating privately the com- 
munistic bread provided in the community 
almshouses, and at last going expensively 
to rest, independently and self-reliantly, in 
a socialized or mutualized graveyard full of 
little individualistic slabs erected to the 
memory of the independent and self-reliant 
dead.—From address at the Third Annual 
Meeting of the International Association of 
Industrial Accidents Boards and Commissions, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 


An Answer to Opponents 
of State Funds 


By Hon. ASHER Howarp 


In an Address Before the Minnesota House of 
Representatives 


te HIS bill (to provide a state fund for workmen's compensation insurance) 
simply permits the state of Minnesota to spread this tax over the 
industries of the state in a fair and equitable manner in order that sufficient 
funds (and no more) may be collected to pay the benefits the injured 
Minnesota workmen are entitled to, and if it cannot be justified wholly on 
the theory of taxation it cannot be justified at all. 


There are some activities which properly belong to the State, 
and this is one of them. The State of Minnesota went much farther in 
interfering with private business when it established the binder twine and 
farm machinery plant in the state penitentiary and when it took over the 
weighing and inspection of grain than it does here. When the federal 
government established a farm loan bank system it took one-third of the 
revenue away from many country banks. When it established the parcel 
post system it interfered with private business as conducted by the express 
companies. 


And when you ask me why the state of Minnesota, if it is to render 
the people of the state the service required under this act, is not equally 
justified in taking over the grain and milling business, I reply: 


That when your state enters the grain and milling business it is dealing 
with wheat and flour. Here you are dealing with human flesh and 
blood—with the tears of little children and the sobs of the widow 
at the grave of the husband and father whose life was crushed out 


in order that civilization might enjoy the necessaries and comforts 
and luxuries of life. 


In the one case you are dealing with a business problem. Here you 
are dealing with a humanitarian problem that touches every heart that beats 
in sympathy with suffering, grief-stricken humanity. 


And it is just as right and proper that companies organized for profit 
should be permitted to collect $100,000,000 for Red Cross purposes, and turn 
$60,000,000 over to those the fund was intended to benefit, as it is that 


insurance companies organized for profit should do that thing in this field. 


Every dollar collected from employers (less the actual cost of 
administering the fund) should be passed on to the injured work- 
men or those dependent on the killed. ~ 


Book Reviews and Notes 


American Labor and The War. By SaAMuEL GompErs. New York, 
Doran, 1919. x, 377 p. 

In this volume are collected those speeches of the veteran president of the 
American Federation of Labor, as selected by his assistants, “that best show 
his trend of thought during the war.” 

A master of platform polemics, Mr. Gompers has presented stirringly 
and of course authoritatively the events, influences and aspirations that 
shaped the war policy of his great organization during the momentous years 
between 1914 and the close of hostilities. Supplementing this is a con- 
venient appendix which gathers together the official records of the Federa- 
tion bearing upon its principles and aims in the world war. 

Mr. Gompers’ own account of his “ change, transition or development from 
pacifist to fighting man ”—inlaid through his addresses as a vivid mosaic of 
justification—is indispensable to a full understanding of the spirit and pur- 
pose which guided the American labor movement in turning from the works 
of peace to the loyal, powerful, sustained war service which contributed so 
largely to victory. 


Labor Turnover, Loyalty and Output. By Frep H. Cotvin. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1919. x, 152 p. 

Mr. Colvin’s little volume deals in a vivid and concrete way with the 
manifold problems of shop management. Mr. Colvin is interested to show, 
with especial reference to the machine shop, that although “the old apprentice- 
ship system has gone never to return,” there are today many ways of creating 
the old time interest in work, despite our finely subdivided industrial pro- 
cesses. Some of these devices for creating interest such as “progress re- 
ports,” “the bulletin board,” “exhibits,” and the “suggestion box,” fruitful 
in stimulating a creative attitude on the part of employees, are discussed in 
detail. He chiefly emphasizes, however, the necessity of instructing the 
workers in a thorough understanding of the work they are doing and the 
relation of that work to the finished product. “Ignorant routine and interest 
do not go together,’ he asserts. One of the best methods of instruction 
he finds in the vestibule or preliminary training school which gives the 
workers “a general knowledge of shop work as a background on which to 
build their special training.” Two of these preliminary schools, one con- 
ducted by the Packard Company and another built up by Mr. John C. Spence 
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of the Norton Grinding Company, are described in one of the most interest- 
ing chapters of the book. 

In addition to these technical problems of shop management, Mr. Colvin 
discusses the fundamental problem of the relationship of the employer to the 
employed. On this most vital and disputed question he has brought together 
the thought and the experience of some of the leading American employers 
and employment managers—men like Charles M. Schwab, Rockefeller, Henry 
Kendall and Robert B. Wolf. The views of these men on “ industrial 
democracy” are supplemented by a description of a system, granting em- 
ployees a share in the management, established by Albert J. Leitch of 
Philadelphia. 

One wishes that Mr. Colvin had devoted more attention to an analysis of _ 
the kind of “democracy” glibly advocated by some employers. No attempt 
is made to orient the reader in regard to this question. One feels that 
many employers are ready to make use of the form rather than the sub- 
stance of democracy and that in adopting the new nomenclature they are in 
truth only making an attempt to stabilize the present system. Those who are 
watching with eager interest the break-up of industrial autocracy would 
do well to read Mr. Colvin’s volume and then ask themselves this funda- 
mental question: “When is a democracy not a democracy?” 

H. E. 


Dispensaries: Their Management and Development. By MICHAEL 
M. Davis, Jr. and ANDREW R. Warner, M.D. New York, 
Macmillan, 1918. 438 p. 

The volume traces, in small compass but in readable form, the growth, 
the changing ideals and the technique of dispensary practice which annually 
serves some 4,000,000 persons. If the discussion is at times somewhat general, 
the point of view is satisfyingly modern, practical and progressive. For 
example, the dispensary is viewed not as a “medical soup kitchen” but as a 
means for rendering efficient medical service. The authors are sufficiently 
practical to suggest that pay clinics can be instituted most successfully in 
periods of industrial expansion when there is little unemployment. For the 
future of modern medicine the authors urge that if the people as a whole 
are to benefit by it, then it must be brought within their means. Particularly 
encouraging is the forward-looking statement that “the central principle by 
which the cost of better medical service for the whole community can be 
financed is the distribution of the burden of illness so that this does not fall 
upon an individual or family at the very moment when their ability to bear 
it is less than usual. * * * The methods by which the distribution can 
be achieved are either by mutual insurance or by public taxation.” Following 
this is a discussion of financing better medical service which, confining itself 
to such immediate problems as the financial advantages of pay clinics or the 
reimbursement for treatment given public charges, leaves the reader with 
the sense of a broad vision narrowed for the moment to a close and critical 
examination of practical administrative needs pressing insistently into the 
foreground. 
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Women and the Labour Party. Edited by Dr. Marion Puitiirs. 
New York, Huebsch, 1918. 111 p. 

A number of prominent women members of the British Labour Party, 
among them Mrs. Sidney Webb, Margaret Bondfield, Mary Macarthur and 
Rebecca West, consider what the new order which they champion will do 
for their sex. It is significant of the point of view that while the woman 
wage-earner is not ignored, a great number of the papers deal with that 
more numerous but often forgotten class, the wives and mothers. The 
whole forms an inspiring ideal of the transformation of everyday life from 
the dirt and limitations of today to something beautiful and gracious, wherein 
there shall be equal opportunities for all. 

M. A. H. 


Mortality Statistics of Insured Wage-Earners and their Families. 
By Louis I. Dustin, Epwin W. Kopr and Greorce H. Van 
BurEN. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1919. 
397 p. 

This analysis of the industrial experience of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company is a most important addition to knowledge of health conditions 
among the wage-earning population. The authors fortunately have found 
it possible to derive from the data available not mere percentage distribution 
of mortality but the actual death rates for all causes and for specific causes 
of death, by color, sex and age groups. 

To the student of social conditions the most interesting tables are those 
which contrast, by sex and age groups, the death rate of the Metropolitan's 
industrial experierice with the death rates of the expanding Registration 
Area. The difference in the age composition of the two groups makes valid 
only the comparison by specific age groups; comparison for all ages com- 
bined is, as the authors point out, without significance. Thus for example, 
the Metropolitan’s mortality from all causes among males of one year and 
over is but 95.2 per cent of that in the expanding Registration Area. With 
a standardized age distribution, the ratio becomes 127.8 per cent. It is un- 
fortunate that this second ratio and the standardized rates for all age groups, 
affecting as they do figures which will be constantly cited, should have been 
relegated to an appendix. Still more unfortunate is the complete omission of 
standardized rates of mortality at all ages from specific causes. 

Comparison of the two experiences brings out the fact that the mortality 
among the insured industrial population has decreased more rapidly than 
among the population of the expanding Registration Area. This decrease can 
hardly be taken at its face value in the absence of any discussion of possible 
changes in insurance practices which might have contributed to the diminished 
death rate, possible changes such as higher medical standards, changed 
methods of inspection, possible decrease in the life of the policies or the 
extension of the nursing service. 

In view of the extraordinary value of the material presented, it is par- 
ticularly significant that the authors explain that the higher mortality among 
the insured industrial population than among the general population is due 
to the inadequate safeguards among wage-earners to protect their health, 


to occupational hazards and to the lower incomes prevalent, 
O#S. H. 
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Report on Old Age Pensions. By PENNSYLVANIA CoMMISSION ON 
Otp Acre Pensions. Harrisburg, 1919. 294 p. 


This volume is the result of a genuine effort to study the nature of 
Pennsylvania’s old age problem, the present methods of meeting it and the 
methods adopted by other countries. 

The old age problem is found to be a pressing one; 43 per cent of the 
population 50 years of age and over, the commission estimates, have no 
means of support other than their own earnings, while 50 per cent of the 
workers have their earning power impaired before they reach 55. Studies 
of dependent and independent aged persons bring out the significant fact 
that the former are to a larger extent without family relations to whom to 
turn for assistance. Existing agencies, the commission finds, are insufficient 
and it believes that they cannot be expected to meet the situation to any 
extent. Possible solutions varying from voluntary state insurance to state 
pensions are discussed with no sense of finality but with a view to assembly- 
ing the facts and presenting impartially the arguments for and against each 
method. After further investigation the commission hopes to recommend a 
genuinely constructive solution suited to Pennsylvania conditions. 


The Turnover of Factory Labor. By SuMNER H. SLicHTER. New 
York, Appleton, 1919. xiv, 460 p. 

This volume, which grew out of the author’s studies for the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations, will no doubt be for some years the 
standard, as it is the first comprehensive book on the subject of “labor turn- 
over,’ meaning the changes in working forces due to “ quitting,” to the all- 
too-haphazard practice of “hiring and firing,” or to other causes. A thorough 
statistical study of the size of the labor turnover makes up the first section 
of the book. The second section shows the high cost of the turnover, both 
to employer and employee, and the third discusses its causes. The fourth 
section, on the methods of reducing labor turnover, is practically a valuable 
handbook on the growing profession of employment management. The entire 
subject is treated from a broad and sanely progressive point of view, with a 
background of sound knowledge of the labor problem as a whole. 

M. A. H. 


The Labor Law of Maryland. By Matcorm H. LaucHHEIMER. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science. The Johns Hopkins Press, 1919. 
166 p. 
In the preface to this monograph the author remarks that it is “neither 
a text book nor a reference book, though it may serve to a slight degree in 
the latter capacity, but a dissertation.” As such it is a comprehensive, 
detailed review of the development of labor legislation in Maryland, as well 
as of the standards and administration of existing statutes. It also presents 
well-merited criticisms of policy and practice as worked out in a state which 
thus far has left much room for improvement. 
Discussing the workmen’s compensation law, for instance, Mr. Lauch- 
heimer clearly indicates the disadvantages of the Maryland state accident 
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fund as compared with the highly effective compulsory state-administered 
mutual insurance fund in Ohio. “The objections to the Maryland fund, it is 
obvious, are due to the fact that it is elective and in competition with the 
private companies,” he says. “This fact has led other states, notably Ohio 
and Washington, to create a monopoly of insurance in the state fund.” 
Touching upon the active opposition of interested private insurance com- 
panies to exclusive state funds for workmen’s compensation insurance, the 
author significantly says: “In Maryland, especially, this opposition would be 
strong and effective because of the great growth of Baltimore as a center 
of casualty insurance companies and the consequent disruption of business 
which would of necessity ensue.” 

This study is to be commended for placing proper stress upon effective 
administration of labor laws—the importance of which is coming more widely 
to be recognized and safeguarded. “Labor legislation * * * is in reality 
enacted for the benefit of the community as a whole,” the writer concludes; 
“its violation is more in the nature of a crime against the state than an injury 
to the individual. In the community, therefore, lies the responsibility of 
guarding against the violation of this legislation, against the slightest devia- 
tion from its prescriptions. In the community, not in the individual, must 
rest the initiative of bringing this law into operation. An adequate labor, 
law is accordingly dependent upon efficient administrative provisions.” 


Law and Labor is a new monthly periodical published by the 
League for Industrial Rights (American Anti-Boycott Association). 
It announces that it “ will seek to advise employers and employers’ 
associations concerning legal phases of the labor problem which 
come to the attention of the editor.” Reviews of current cases and 
court decisions relating to trade disputes are a special feature. 
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Introductory Note 
HE YEAR 1919 opened a new epoch in labor legislation. 


Official delegates representing not only the governments but 
also in equal numbers the most representative organizations of 
employers and employees of forty-one countries, met from 
October 29 to November 29 in Washington, “upon invitation of 
the United States, and organized a plan of action in harmony 
with the labor provisions of the Treaty of Peace. We must 
always regret that the failure of the United States Senate to 
reach an agreement upon the treaty prevented our country from 
having any official part in this first world conference, the impor- 
tance of which will be more generally appreciated at some later 
day when, it is hoped, intelligent action in the interest of the 
_ general welfare will not be prohibited by America’s insularity in 
world cooperation. “Draft conventions’ and “recommenda- 
tions,’ adopted by this first annual Conference, are presented on 
pages 529 to 538 of this REVIEW. 

During the year just closed the legislative bodies in most of our 
own fifty states and territories, by adding law after law to the 
steadily increasing maze of dissimilar statutes, have supplemented 
the output of our federal Congress. 

The most far-reaching congressional action of the year 
affecting labor was the passage by both Senate and House of 
Representatives of bills for the vocational rehabilitation of 
industrial cripples. This legislation, when finally enacted after 
technical differences between the two Houses have been adjusted, 
will open the way to cooperative action by all states. Eight 
of these, in addition to Massachusetts where beginnings were 
made a year earlier, authorized aid in re-educating and finding 
employment for industrial cripples. Congress also re-enacted, 
under the federal taxing power, the child labor regulations which 
had been declared unconstitutional as an exercise of authority 
over interstate commerce. 

Among the states, substantial progress was made in new 
legislation and in strengthening existing statutes for labor’s pro- 
tection. Especially noteworthy is the enactment of workmen’s 
compensation laws in four additional] states, making a total of 
forty-five states and territories now having this form of social 
insurance, in addition to the model act of the federal government 
for its million civilian employees and the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
insurance act. With these new acts in Missouri, Tennessee, : 
Alabama and North Dakota, there remain only six southern 


states without this form of accident protection. More than 
thirty states amended their compensation laws, with the trend 
encouragingly toward more liberal benefits, shorter waiting 
periods and wider scope. An exclusive state fund is an out- 
standing feature of the compensation law adopted by North 
Dakota. Ten states raised their scale of compensation so that 
there are now twenty-two states which provide compensation for 
injured workers of at least 60 to 6624 per cent of their wages. 

Even more significant is the impetus given to the movement 
for compulsory workmen’s health insurance to protect wage- 
earners and their families against the hazards of sickness as work- 
men’s compensation now safeguards them when accidentally 
injured. A health insurance bill, actively supported by the State 
Federation of Labor, various women’s organizations and promi- 
nent civic and social service organizations, as well as far-sighted 
employers and physicians, passed the New York Senate, while in 
several states official commissions, after investigations, sub- 
mitted comprehensive reports as a preliminary aid to health 
insurance legislation. The Ohio report, in particular, strongly 
urges adoption of laws along the lines of the well-considered 
health insurance bill as developed from the Association’s “‘tenta- 
tive draft’’ and advanced in New York state. Indiana has now 
created a commission to investigate social insurance. 

Women’s hours were reduced in half a dozen states, including 
an eight-hour law in Utah and a nine-hour limit in Massachusetts, 
secured after a full half-century’s struggle. Minimum wage laws 
for women and children were enacted in two additional states, 
North Dakota and Texas, making fourteen now in force, in addi- 
tion to the District of Columbia. 

While Congress continues to hold back legislation, already too 
long delayed, to provide on an adequate permanent basis a federal- 
state employment service, several states took action to aid in 
meeting this need. About a dozen more states enacted criminal 
syndicalism and sabotage laws. In five states labor unions were 
expressly legalized and the use of injunctions in labor disputes 
limited. A score of states provided by amendments for more 
efficient administration of labor laws. ; 

Analysis of this year’s labor laws, presented as the major. 
part of this REVIEW, was made by Irene Sylvester Chubb of the 
Association staff. 

JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


LABOR LEGISLATION OF 
| 1919 


I. ANALYSIS BY SUBJECTS AND BY 
STATES 


The labor laws enacted by the forty-three states and territories 
which held regular, and the twenty-odd which held special legis- 
lative sessions in 1919, together with the labor laws enacted by 
the Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, are summarized herewith 
in alphabetical order by subjects and by states, with chapter refer- 
ences to the session law volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 


Under this heading are classified laws which do not clearly 
belong under any other. Congress authorized the President to con- 
vene the international labor conference provided for in the treaty 
of peace with Germany. Eight states provided for special state 
commissions to investigate or deal with industrial matters. These 
include reconstruction commissions (Delaware, North Carolina, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming), an industrial code commission (Washing- 
ton), a negro industrial commission (Missouri), and an industrial 
relations commission (Michigan). Massachusetts broke new 
ground by permitting manufacturing corporations to provide for 
the election of employee representatives to their boards of directors. 


Delaware—The governor is authorized to appoint a reconstruc- 
tion commission of seven unpaid members to initiate plans for 
child welfare, community organization, and connected subjects, 
to investigate subjects which “ought to be considered in view of 
the change from the activities of war to those of peace,” and to 
recommend legislative or executive action. State departments are 
to cooperate and public officials are to execute the commission’s 
orders, Annual appropriation for expenses, $25,000. (C. 66. In 
effect, April 2, 1919.) 

Massachusetts—Manufacturing corporations may provide by 
by-law for the election by and from their employees of one or 
more members of the board of directors, who shall have the same 
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powers, duties and responsibilities as other directors. Balloting 
is to be secret, and if less than a majority of those entitled to 
vote participate there shall be no election. (C. 70. In effect, May 3, 
1919.) 

Michigan.—An industrial relations commission of five members, 
appointed by the governor, is created to investigate conditions with 
special reference to unemployment, housing, safety and health in 
industry, stabilizing employment, employment of women and chil- 
dren, vocational education, hours of labor, old age pensions, and 
promotion of industrial welfare. Two members are to represent 
employers and two to represent labor. The department of labor 
is directed to cooperate, and the commission is given power to sub- 
poena witnesses. Members are to serve without pay, but $10,000 
is appropriated for expenses. (No. 281. In effect, May 13, 1919.) 

Missouri.—A negro industrial commission is created, composed 
of one person appointed by the governor from each of the sixteen 
congressional districts for four years. The commission is to survey 
and make recommendations for, among other things, the industrial 
betterment of negroes. A secretary may be appointed at $150 a 
month and $10,000 is appropriated for expenses. (S. B. 449. In | 
effect, August 7, 1919.) 

North Carolina—A state reconstruction commission is created, 
which has as one of its duties to report in reference to industrial, 
economic, and sociological conditions in the state. The commission 
is to consist of twenty-five men representing the various industries, _ 
who are to serve without pay. The governor is chairman. The 
sum of $500 a year is allowed for expenses. (C. 261. In effect, 
March 10, 1919.) 

South Dakota.—A child welfare commission is created, consist- 
ing of the superintendent of public instruction, the superintendent 
of the state board of health, the president of the woman’s board 
of investigation, the parole officer of the state board of charities * 
and correction, and one citizen appointed by the governor. All are 
to serve for two years without compensation. The commission is 
to investigate the condition of children employed and to advise 
employers as to the most favorable labor conditions, to enforce the 
child labor laws, ‘and report to the governor biennially. For ex- 
penses $500 is appropriated. (C. 134. In effect, June 5, 1919.) 

Washington.—An industrial code commission is authorized to 
investigate conditions and prepare appropriate legislation, including 
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an act to facilitate settlement of industrial disputes, for submission 
to the next legislature. The commission is to consist of five 
appointed by the governor, including one senator and one repre- 
sentative, and is to be compensated at the rate of $10 a day for 
actual work. Appropriation, $25,000. (C. 184. In effect, March 
£9,-1919.) 


Wisconsm—For expenses of a reconstruction committee 
$209.75 is appropriated. (C. 378. In effect, June 21, 1919.) 


Wyoming.—A reconstruction board composed of the governor, 
state engineer, and state librarian is established to take cognizance 
of political, social and industrial conditions affected by the war. 
It is directed to collect pertinent data, to cooperate with agencies 
of the United States or of other states or unofficial agencies dealing 
with such conditions, to coordinate the public and private resources 
of the state, to investigate conditions of agriculture, industry, trade _ 
and transportation and recommend reforms, and to devise and 
execute plans for improving the conduct of public works, conditions 
of employment and unemployment, and other matters. All officers 
and employees of the state and its subdivisions are directed to aid. 
The commission is required to publish at least annually information, 
regulations and recommendations of public utility. (C. 77. In 
effect, February 22, 1919.) 


United States—The President is authorized. to convene and 
arrange for the organization of a general international labor con- 
ference to meet in Washington, but he is forbidden to appoint any 
delegate from the United States unless the Senate shall have ratified 
the labor provisions of the peace treaty. (Pub. Res. 9, 66th Cong., 
Ist session. In effect, August 15, 1919.) The sum of $64,462.46 
is appropriated for expenses of organizing the international labor 
conference with the proviso that this sum may not be supplemented 
from any other appropriation and that no part of it may be used 
for telegraphing or cabling the proceedings. (Public 73, 66th 
Congress, Ist session. In effect, November 4, 1919.) To continue 
the investigation of women in industry, $40,000 is appropriated. 
(Public 21, 66th Congress, Ist session. In effect, July 19, 1919.) 
It is made unlawful for an employee engaged in the removal of 
ashes, garbage and refuse in the District of Columbia to receive gifts 
for services performed from any person other than his employer. 
It is also made unlawful for any person to offer such a gift. Viola- 
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tion is a misdemeanor. Penalty, $5-$40 for each offense. (Public 
5, 66th Congress, Ist session. In effect, July 11, 1919.) 


INDIVIDUAL BARGAINING 


More than a dozen states amended or enacted laws dealing 
with wage payments, including provisions for the payment of wages 
weekly (Connecticut), semi-monthly (Colorado, Georgia, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, South Dakota, Wyoming), monthly (California), 
or on discharge (California, Kansas, Minnesota, Nevada, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Utah) ; payment in a negotiable medium (Georgia, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, Utah) ; and the collection by law of 
unpaid wages (California, Oregon, Wyoming). Assignment of 
wages was regulated by Arizona and Connecticut, and garnishment 
further regulated by New York and Porto Rico. Washington dealt 
with seasonal labor contracts. Arizona, Nevada, and Oregon dis- 
criminated against employment of aliens on public work. Montana 
provided for periodical reports on alien employees, while Minnesota 
recommended to Congress a character test for immigrants, and 
Tennessee urged Congress to pass the Burnett immigration Dill. 
Illinois required weigh men in coal mines to be citizens. Porto 
Rico took steps to protect emigrant laborers. Statutes protecting 
wages by lien, bond, or the like, were passed or modified in nine 
states. Legislation tending to enforce the performance of labor 
contracted for was adopted in four states—California, Florida, 
North Carolina, and Oregon—while Colorado took steps to enforce 
the act against securing labor under false pretenses. 


1. PAYMENT OF WAGES 


Arizona.—The licensed money-lenders’ act permits assignment 
of wages up to 10 per cent. for forty months, collectible from the 
employer. (C.91. In effect, June 11, 1919.) 

California—The commissioner of labor statistics is authorized 
to prosecute to collect the wages of persons unable to employ 
counsel. (C. 228. In effect, July 21, 1919). The law regulating 
wage payment is amended to require that when an employee quits, 
his wages shall become due within three days or, if he has given 
three days’ notice, immediately. Wages in the regular course of 
employment must be paid semi-monthly within ten days after they 
come due. In agricultural pursuits, stock or poultry raising, and 
domestic service, wages earned to date must be paid monthly on a 
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pay-day designated by the employer in advance. Failure to post 
required notices concerning pay-days is a misdemeanor. (C. 202. 
In effect, July 21, 1919.) 

Colorado.—Railroads are no longer exempt from the semi- 
monthly pay-day law, which now applies to “all private and quasi- 
public corporations.” The penalty for failure to pay wages due 
now takes effect after three days’ delay. Wilful violation of the 
law is no longer ground for forfeiture of the corporations’ charter. 
(C. 183. In effect, June 22, 1919.) 

Connecticut—The weekly wage payment law which formerly 
applied to all corporations now applies to persons, firms or cor- 
porations engaged in specified enterprises. Employees quitting 
must be paid on the next regular pay-day and employees discharged 
must be paid on the next business day. The penalty is changed 
from $50 to not more than $50. (C. 216. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 
Assignments of wages to secure small loans are declared invalid 
unless the loan is contracted simultaneously with the assignment, 
which must be in writing, signed -by the borrower, and, if he is 
married, by his wife also. On valid assignments 10 per cent of 
wages may be collected from the employer each pay-day. (C. 219. 
In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Georgia.—Wages due to manual, clerical, and mechanical labor- 
ers, except those engaged in farming, saw mill or turpentine indus- 
tries, must be paid at least semi-monthly in lawful money or checks. 
Maximum penalty for failure to pay wages due on demand, $200. 
(S. B. 43. In effect, November 4, 1919.) 

Kansas.—The wage payment law is amended to make wages 
of discharged employees due immediately. For failure to pay such 
wages within twenty-four hours after written demand the employer 
must continue to pay full wages until he pays the back wages due. 
(GC. 221, -In effect, June 17, 1919.) 

Minnesota.—Wages of discharged employees are made payable 
immediately. If the employee is not paid within twenty-four hours 
after demand, he may collect regular wages for as many days as 
the employer is in default, not to exceed fifteen. Wages of an 
employee who quits become payable within five days, unless five 
days’ notice has been given by the employee, in which case they 
become payable immediately, or unless the employee was entrusted 
with the employer’s money, in which case ten days will be allowed 
for auditing his accounts. The act does not apply to farm laborers 
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or to bankrupt employers. (Chapter 175. In effect, April 4, 1919.) 
For deduction from wages for benefit funds, see “ Social Insurance,” 
p. 494. 

Missouri.—The law requiring a semi-monthly pay-day in “all 
manufactories, including plate-glass manufactories,” is amended to 
require that the payment be in lawful money. To become liable 
the operator must not only fail to pay, but refuse. (H. B.926, In 
effect, August 7, 1919.) 

Montana.—Employers of all labor, except agricultural labor, are 
required to pay semi-monthly in lawful money or good checks the 
wages earned up to within five days of the pay-day. If any em- 
ployee is discharged wages become due within three days. Con- 
tracts to disregard the act are void. Penalty, five per cent of unpaid 
wages. (C. 11. In effect, June 1, 1919.) 

Nevada.—Wages in private employments must be paid not later 
than half a month after being earned on regular semi-monthly 
pay-days, which shall be posted. Upon discharge wages fall due 
immediately and when an employee quits wages must be paid 
within twenty-four hours after demand. An employee who is absent 
on pay-day must be paid within five days after written demand. If 
an employer does not pay wages within three days after they fall 
due, they will continue, but not for more than thirty days. Wages 
must be paid in lawful money or checks payable in lawful money, 
but an employee may authorize his employer to make certain de- 
ductions or agree to payment at other intervals. The labor com- 
missioner is directed to enforce the act and violation is made a 
misdemeanor. Penalty, $50-$300. (C. 71. In effect, March 19, 
1919.) 

New Hampshire.—The wage payment law is amended to.exclude 
employers engaged in cutting, harvesting, and driving pulpwood 
and timber. Sunday is included as one of the eight days after 
which wages must be paid. (C. 6. In effect, May 15, 1919.) 

New Jersey —The wage payment law is amended, requiring that 
if wages are paid by an order or other paper it must be negotiable 
as well as redeemable. The proviso that the act shall not prohibit 
deductions for money due the employer is omitted. (C. 182. In 
effect, April 15, 1919.) 

New York.—The wage garnishment law is amended to provide 
that executions upon judgments against employees of the state or 
political subdivision thereof must contain the name of the debtor 
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in full and the department in which he is employed and must be 
filed more than five days prior to pay day. If such an employee 
leaves the service for more than ninety days the execution is to 
lapse. (C. 278. In effect, September 1, 1919.) 

Oregon.—The law requiring payment of wages on discharge 
is amended to include cases where employment is ended by mutual 
agreement. A further provision is made that if an employee quits 
employment without the required three days’ notice, the payment 
shall be due three days after employment ceases. If the time 
between the commencement of a strike and the next regular pay- 
day exceeds thirty days, wages due shall be paid thirty days after 
the commencement of the strike. (C. 24. In effect, May 28, 1919. ) 
The law which allowed the court to assess attorney’s fees against 
the defendant in actions to collect wages, is amended to make such 
procedure mandatory in all cases where the required notice has 
been given, except where the employee has wilfully violated his 
contract. (C. 54. In effect, May 28, 1919.) 

South Carolina.—The wage payment law is amended to make 
the penalty effective if wages of discharged laborers are not paid 
within twenty-four hours after written demand, but making it 
unnecessary to make the written demand within twenty-four hours 
of discharge. (No. 20. In effect, March 6, 1919.) 

South Dakota.—Public service railroads must pay their em- 
ployees not later than the first of the month for all wages earned 
during the first half of the preceding month and not later than 
the fifteenth of the month for all wages earned during the latter 
_ half of the preceding month. Penalty, $25-$100. (C. 297. In effect, 
June 5, 1919.) 

Utah—Wages are made payable immediately upon aeons 
or, if an employee resigns, then at the next regular pay-day, and 
will continue for not more than ten days during an employer’s 
refusal to pay. If an employee is absent on pay-day wages must 
be paid five days after demand. Wages must be paid in lawful 
money or check payable in lawful money, at least twice a month 
and within ten days after becoming due. Persons refusing to pay 
or falsifying the amount due are guilty of a misdemeanor. The 
industrial commission is to enforce the act, which does not apply 
to public employments, stock or poultry raising, domestic service, 
banks and mercantile houses, dairy, agricultural and similar pur- 
suits, or to employments where an agreement exists for different 
terms of pay. (C.71. In effect, May 12, 1919.) 
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Washington.—Seasonal labor contracts (those made for over 
a month) for work to be performed outside of the state, to be 
paid in the state at their completion, but not seamen’s and other 
contracts regulated by federal statute, are to be in writing and to 
include provision for advances of money and supplies. The se- 
curing of advances with intent not to perform labor is made a gross 
misdemeanor. The commissioner of labor is to hear and arbitrate 
disputes concerning wages, and appeal may be taken to the county 
court and thence to the court of appeals. (C. 191. in effect, 
June 11, 1919.) 

Wyoming—Wages must be paid semi-monthly not later than 
the third of the month for wages earned during the first fifteen 
days of the preceding month and not later than the eighteenth of 
the month for wages earned during the last half of the month. If 
an employee is absent on pay day his wages shall be paid on demand. 
If an employee is discharged or quits, his wages shall be paid in 
lawful money or check within reasonable time. Violation is a 
misdemeanor. Penalty, $50-500 for each offense. (C. 73. In 
effect, February 22, 1919.) For enforcement of wage payments, 
see ‘‘ Administration,” p. 509. 


2. MECHANICS’ LIENS AND WAGE PREFERENCE 


California.—Public officials are empowered to pay workmen 
who have performed labor in good faith on a contract for which 
the contractor has failed to file the required bond. The time in 
which actions may be commenced is decreased from six months to 
ninety days after the time for filing a lien expires. (C. 303. In 
effect, July 21, 1919.) Construction laborers on city streets and 
sewers, in addition to the right to sue on the contractor’s bond for 
unpaid wages, are given a lien against the street assessment and 
any bonds issued to represent such assessment. (C. 297 and 298. 
In effect, July 21, 1919.) The law giving laborers a lien against 
either the surety bond of road contractors or the bonds to be issued 
to them as payment, is amended to make a lien against the con- 
struction bonds the usual method where the claim is filed before 
issuance of the bonds. (C. 331. In efiect, July 21, 1919.) 

Hawai—A garnishment action for 25 per cent of wages or 
pension may be brought directly against any person from whom 
the debtor is or hereafter will be in receipt of such wages or pen- 
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sion. (Act 157. In effect, April 29, 1919.) The law providing 
that a garnishment of wages or pension shall follow a debtor from 
one employment to another is amended to include employment 
with the territory or any political or municipal subdivision thereof. 
(Act 161. In effect, April 29, 1919.) 

Illinois—The mechanics’ lien law is amended distinguishing in 
details of procedure between liens against state contractors and liens 
against contractors with counties, towns, school districts or munici- 
palities. (H.B.681. In effect, July 1, 1919.). 


Towa.—Any contractor on public works whose contract is over 
$1,000 must give bond to insure payment of wages. (C. 347. In 
effect, July 4, 1919.) The time for filing claims under the me- 
chanics’ lien law is extended from thirty to sixty days. (C. 380. 
In effect, July 4, 1919.) 

Michigan.—The mechanics’ lien law is extended to work done 
in building and repairing wells. (No. 140. In effect, August 
#9,,1919.) 

Missourt.—Any contractor undertaking improvements in roads, 
highways or bridges must give bond for full payment of all labor 
employed on the contract. (C. S. H. B. 728. In effect, May 22, 
1919.) 

Oklahoma.—Assent of the holder of title to land is required 
where the improvements on which a lien for labor is claimed are 
made by the holder of a contract or sale of the land. Filing a lien 
in compliance with the act is made constructive notice to all sub- 
sequent holders of the property. (C. 258. In effect, April 4, 1919.) 

Oregon.—The mechanics’ lien law is extended to include work 
done in digging, drilling, driving, or boring wells. (C. 22. Jn 
effect, May 28, 1919.) 

Porto Rico.—Instead of exempting from garnishment the entire 
wages of a debtor earned within the preceding thirty days, only 75 
per cent of such wages are now exempt from garnishment. (No. 
32. In effect, September 1, 1919.) 

Wyoming.—The miner’s lien law is amended by a proviso that 
the property holdings of a mining company shall be liable for wages 
where the property or any portion of it is worked by lessees. (C. 
26. In effect, February 17, 1919.) Legislation relating to liens 
for materials or labor for mines or oil wells is amplified and sup- 
plemented by a new law. (C. 128. In effect, February 27, 1919.) 
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Persons making contracts with the state in excess of $500 must 
execute a bond for the benefit of laborers and others, conditioned 
for the payment of wages and other claims due. (C. 137. In 


effect, February 27, 1919.) 


3. EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 

Arizona.—No money expended under the general appropriation. 
act is to be used for alien labor when citizen labor is available. (C. 
174. In effect, March 25, 1919.) 

Illinois —Weighers and check weighmen in coal mines must be 
citizens of the United States. (S. B. 580. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Minnesota.—Congress is petitioned to pass a law in lieu of 
literacy and property restrictions against immigration requiring that 
any would-be immigrant be required to apply for a passport to the 
American consul or authorized representative nearest his residence 
at least three months prior to embarkation and that the consul shall 
decide whether such alien would be a good citizen, and if so, shall 
grant him a passport and indicate in which locality a person of his : 
vocation should settle. (R. 14. In effect, April 25, 1919.) 

Montana.—Employers of more than fifty workmen are required 
to file quarterly with the industrial accident board a report giving 
the name, age, residence and other facts concerning alien employees. 
The industrial accident board may summon before it any employee 
who is reported as refusing to give the required information. 
Failure to comply with the act is a misdemeanor. (C. 134. In 
effect, March 5, 1919.) 

Nevada.—It is made unlawful for the state or any of its political 
subdivisions or contractors to employ any alien, who has not de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen, on public works, except 
that aliens who have not forfeited their right to citizenship by 
claiming exemption from military service may be employed as 
common laborers in road construction. Violation is made a mis- 
demeanor. Penalty, $100-$500, or imprisonment for not more than 
six months, or both. (C. 168. In effect, March 28, 1919.) 

Oregon—The state highway commission is urged to give prefer- 
ence in employment to citizens of the United States. (S. C. R. 12. 
In effect, February 27, 1919.) 

_ Porto Rico—The commissioner of agriculture and labor is 
given supervision over contracts or offers relating to emigrant labor. 
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No contracts can be enforced without his approval. Persons con- 
tracting for labor must furnish him with data and their contracts 
must be accompanied by sufficient guaranty to protect the laborers’ 
rights unless the contractor’s home government guarantees the con- 
tract. Emigration of native laborers under sixteen or over seventy 
is prohibited unless accompanied by parents, guardians or members 
of their families. Violation is a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, 
$500, or imprisonment for six months, or both. (No. 19. In 
effect, August 27, 1919.) 

Tennessee. —In order to afford opportunities for re-employment 
of returning soldiers Congress is requested to enact the Burnett 
immigration bill. (H.R.22. In effect, February 11, 1919.) 


4. MISCELLANEOUS 


Caltfornia.—The period after which a contract to render personal 
service becomes unenforceable is extended from two to five years. 
(C. 512. In effect, July 21, 1919.) 

Colorado.—Provision is made for the appointment by the labor 
commissioner of a clerk at $1,200 to carry out the act penalizing 
persons who secure labor on false pretenses. (C. 79. In effect, 
April 16, 1919.) 

Florida.—Obtaining money or other advances on a fraudulent 
promise to perform labor is a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, 
$500, or imprisonment for six months. (C. 7917. In effect, June 
7, 1919.) 

Massachusetts —The law requiring employers in textile factories 
to post specifications of the character of work to be done and the 
rate of compensation is amended to require the inclusion of a 
detailed schedule of the method of computing the price paid for 
weaving. Penalty: first offense, $100; second offense, $200; third 
offense, $500, or imprisonment for not more than thirty days, or 
both. (C. 193. In effect, June 28, 1919.) 

New York.—The maximum wage for armorers, janitors, elec- 
tricians and engineers in certain armories or arsenals is raised from 
$4 to $6 a day, in other armories or arsenals from $4 to $5 a day. 
The maximum wage of other permanent employees (including 
laborers) is raised from $3 to $4 a day. (C. 640. In effect, July 
1, 1919.) 

North Carolina—The law making it a misdemeanor to hire 
any employee who has contracted in writing or orally with another 
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person to serve for a fixed period of time is extended to apply to 
tenant labor. (C. 274. In effect, March 10, 1919.) 

Oregon.—It is made a misdemeanor for employees who accept 
transportation or any other advance at the expense of the em- 
ployer, to fail or refuse to perform labor or pay in money the 
value of the benefit received when working conditions comply with 
the employer’s written description. It is also made a misdemeanor 
for employers to file false statements with an employment agency 
as a preliminary to securing labor. Maximum penalty, $100, or 
imprisonment for sixty days, or both. (C. 313. In effect, May 28, 
1919.) 

United States—Appropriations under the fortifications act are 
not to be available for the salary of persons making or causing to 
be made a time study of any job during the course of the work. 
(C. 99, 65th Congress, 3d session. In effect, March 3, 1919.) 
No money is available under the army appropriation act for the 
salary of persons making or causing to be made time studies during 
the course of any work, or for payment of any premiums or bonus 
or cash reward in addition to regular wages, except for suggestions 
resulting in improvements or economy in operation. (Public 7, 
66th Congress, lst session. In effect, July 11, 1919.) 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Trade unions were legalized and the use of injunctions limited 
in lowa, North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
Michigan provided for the incorporation of labor unions, and North 
Dakota required the union label on state printing. Mediation and 
investigation of trade disputes were dealt with in Nebraska, Oregon 
and Porto Rico, while Montana asked that copper strike leaders be 
brought to justice. About a dozen states joined those which define 
and penalize “criminal syndicalism.” Money appropriated for the 
United States Department of Justice is not to be used to prosecute 
trade unions for legitimate activities. 


1. TRADE UNIONS 
Iowa.—The law prohibiting combinations for price fixing is 
amended to exclude trade unions, and human labor is declared not 
to be an article of commerce. (C. 213. In effect, July 4, 1919.) 
Michigan.—The act permitting labor unions to incorporate is 
amended to allow the admission of new members who are members 
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of unions recognized as eligible to be chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor and to allow the sale of stock to them. (No. 
321. In effect, August 13, 1919.) 

North Dakota.—All state printing except letterheads, envelopes 
and certificates of appointment and election must bear the label 
of the International Typographical Union. Penalty for officers 
who accept printed matter without the label, $50 for each offense. 
(C. 173. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Oregon.—Labor unions are declared legal, the power of injunc- 
tion in industrial disputes is restricted, labor is declared not to be a 
commodity or article of commerce, and indictment is prohibited 
for any union act which is legal when done by a single imdividual. 
(C. 346. In effect, May 28, 1919.) 

Washington —Labor unions are legalized and injunctions pro- 
hibited in labor disputes, except where necessary to prevent irre- 
parable injury to property, for which there is no adequate remedy 
at law. The labor of a human being is declared not to be a com- 
modity or article of commerce. (C. 185. In effect, June 11, 1919.) 

Wisconsin.—Trade unions are declared legal to accomplish the 
usual functions and aspirations of trade unions. Injunctions are 
prohibited unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property 
or property rights for which there is no adequate remedy at law, 


_and may not be granted to prevent any act which might lawfully 


be done in the absence of a dispute. (C. 211. In effect, May 26, 
1919.) 


A at RADE DISPUTES 


Alaska.—Criminal syndicalism is defined as any doctrine teach- 
ing the commission of crime, sabotage or unlawful acts of force or 
terrorism as a means of accomplishing a change in industrial owner- 
ship or politics. Advocacy or practice of criminal syndicalism is 
made a felony. Maximum penalty, $5,000, or imprisonment for ten 
years, or both. Permitting use of an assembly hall for advocacy of 
such principles is a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, $500, or 
imprisonment for one year, or both. (C.6. In effect, July 17, 1919.) 

California.—Criminal syndicalism is defined and its practice or 
advocacy is made a felony. Penalty, imprisonment for from one 
to fourteen years. (C. 188. In effect, May 5, 1919.) 

Florida—The governor is requested to inquire into the strike 
in the phosphate mining district and if he thinks best to propose 
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arbitration or to appoint a board of mediators. (H.C. R. 20. In 
effect, May 19, 1919.) 

Hawaii—Advocacy of criminal syndicalism as a means of 
accomplishing industrial ends is defined and made a felony. Maxi- 
mum penalty, $5,000, or imprisonment for ten years, or both. Per- 
mitting use of an assembly hall for advocacy of such principles is a 
misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, $500, or imprisonment for one 
year, or both. (Act 186. In effect, April 29, 1919.) 

Idaho.—The definition of criminal syndicalism is extended. 
(C. 136. In effect, May 7, 1919.) 

Iowa.—Criminal syndicalism is defined and penalized. Advocacy 
of such principles is made a felony. Maximum penalty, $5,000, or 
imprisonment for ten years, or both. Permitting use of an assembly 
hall for advocacy of such principles is made a misdemeanor. 
Maximum penalty, $500, or imprisonment for one year, or both. 
(C. 382. In effect, July 4, 1919.) 

Michigan.—Advocacy of criminal syndicalism is a felony. 
Maximum penalty, $5,000, or imprisonment for ten years, or both. 
(No. 255. In effect, August 13, 1919.) 

Montana.—The secretary of labor is requested to bring to 
justice the leaders of the copper strikes in order that Montana 
may have industrial peace and be able to provide employment for 
returning soldiers and sailors. (S. J. M. 9. In effect, February 
18,1919. H. J. M.9. In effect, March 1, 1919.) 

Nebraska.—Criminal syndicalism as a means of accomplish- 
ing industrial ends is defined and penalized. . Penalty for 
advocacy of such principles, not more than $1,000, or imprison- 
ment for from one to ten years, or both. Permitting an assembly 
hall to be used for advocacy of such principles is made a mis- 
demeanor. Penalty, $100-$500, or imprisonment for from sixty 
days to one year, or both. (C. 261. In effect, July 18, 1919.). 
For repeal of provision for board of mediation and investigation, 
see “ Administration,” p. 500. 

Nevada.—Advocacy of criminal syndicalism is a felony. Maxi- — 
mum penalty, $5,000, or imprisonment for ten years, or both. Per- 
mitting use of an assembly hall for advocacy of such principles is 
a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, $500, or imprisonment for one 
year, or both. (C. 22. In effect, February 27, 1919.) 

North Dakota.—No restraining order or injunction may be 
granted in labor disputes unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
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injury to property or property rights for which there is no adequate 
remedy at law. No restraining order or injunction may prevent a 
person from doing anything which might lawfully be done in the 
absence of a dispute by a single person. (C. 171. In effect, July 
tt 19;) 

Ohio.—Advocacy of criminal syndicalism as a means of accom- 
plishing industrial reform is defined and made a felony. Maximum 
penalty, $5,000, ten years’ imprisonment, or both. Permitting use 
of a hall for advocacy of such principles is a misdemeanor. Maxi- 
mum penalty, $500, or imprisonment for one year, or both. (H. B. 
477.) 

Oklahoma.—Advocacy of criminal syndicalism and sabotage is 
a felony. Maximum penalty, $5,000, or imprisonment for ten 
years, or both. Penalty for permitting use of an assembly hall for 
a meeting where such principles are advocated, $100-$500, or im- 
prisonment for from sixty days to one year, or both. (C. 70. In 
effect, March 15, 1919.) ; 

Oregon.—A state board of conciliation is created. The governor 
is to appoint one commissioner nominated by the employers’ asso- 
ciation of Portland and one nominated by the state federation of 
labor, these two to choose a third, but if they cannot agree within 
ten days the governor is to appoint the third. They are to serve 
for four years for $5 for each day’s actual service and expenses. 
The board is given powers and privileges similar to those of circuit 
court judges. It is to investigate strikes and lockouts, actual or 
threatened. If not satisfied with findings of the board either party 
may request that the dispute be submitted to a board of arbitration, 
agreeing to abide by its decision. The board of arbitration may 
be mutually agreed upon, or the employer may designate one mem- 
ber, the employees another, and these two may choose a third, 
or if the third is not agreed on within two days the board of con- 
ciliation is to choose the third. The arbitration board is also given 
court powers and its members are to be paid $5 a day for not 
more than twenty days. If either party refuses to accept the find- 
ings of the board of conciliation, it is to file its findings with the 
parties in controversy, the clerk of the county court and the labor 
commissioner. The conciliation board is to make an annual report 
including legislative recommendations. (C. 178. In effect, May 28, 
1919.) An appropriation of $2,000 is made. (C. 400. In effect, 
March 4, 1919.) Advocacy of criminal syndicalism is a felony. 
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Maximum penalty, $1,000, or imprisonment for from one to ten 
years, or both. Permitting use of an assembly hall for advocacy 
of such principles is a misdemeanor. Penalty, $100-$500, or im- 
prisonment for from sixty days to one year, or both. (C. 12. 
In effect, February 3, 1913.) For limitation of injunctions in 
trade disputes, see “ Trade Unions,” p. 415. 


Porto Rico.—The governor is authorized to appoint a mediation 
and conciliation commission of five persons, two from a list sub- 
mitted by labor and two from a list submitted by employers. Mem- 
bers of the commission are to receive $5 for each day’s attendance 
at meetings. They may employ a secretary at $1,500 and other 
assistants as needed. A list of persons who may be called on to 
serve as arbitrators and mediators is to be prepared. The com- 
mission may intervene in all labor disputes involving industries 
affecting the public service, such as railroads, street railways, steam- 
ship lines, docks and bakeries. In other cases the commission may 
intervene only when required to do so by the governor, but if a 
controversy threatens to interrupt business to the detriment of public 
interests the commission may require the parties to submit to an 
arbitration board of three members. If all efforts fail the com- 
mission shall publish its conclusions, enforce compliance with laws 
guaranteeing the rights of citizens, and endeavor to prevent par- 
tiality of public authorities. To carry out the act $15,000 is appro- 
priated. (No. 36. In effect, September 1, 1919.) 


South Carolina.—For violation of the conciliation and arbitra- 
tion act a penalty is imposed of $25-$100, or thirty days upon the 
county chain gang. (No. 87. In effect, March 13, 1919.) 


Utah.—Advocacy of criminal syndicalism is a felony. Penalty, 
$200-$1,000, or imprisonment for from one to five years, or both. 
Permitting use of an assembly hall for advocacy of such principles 
is a misdemeanor. Penalty, $100-$500, or imprisonment for from 
sixty days to one year, or both. (C.127. In effect, May 12, 1919.) 

Washington.—It is made a felony to injure or derange property 
in order to obstruct any industrial enterprise, to interfere with the — 
management, or to advocate such tactics. (C. 173. In effect, 
March 19, 1919.) Violence or advocacy of violence as a means of 
accomplishing industrial reform is a felony. Permitting use of any 
assembly hall for a meeting where such principles are advocated is 
A gross misdemeanor. (C. 174. In effect, March 19, 1919.) For 
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limitation of injunctions in trade disputes, see “ Trade Unions,” 
p. 415. 


_ Wisconsin.—The governor is to appoint a board of conciliation 
of three members, one a skilled employee but not having employing 
or discharging power, one an employer, and one to have a general 
knowledge of manufacturing and labor conditions. They are to be 
appointed for rotating three-year terms and to receive $5 for each 
day devoted to work of the board, and expenses. If a dispute over 
wages arises between an employer of more than twenty-five work- 
men and his employees, either the employer or more than one-half 
of the workers may request the board to investigate and report. 
If a dispute arises between a public service corporation and its 
employees the board shall investigate and determine the wages, 
hours, or working conditions to which the employees are reasonably 
entitled and report their determination to the railroad commission 
which must file a final report within forty-five days. If necessary, 
the railroad commission shall revise rates of the public service 
corporation to allow a fair return on capital after making effective 
the labor conditions determined to be just. The board of concilia- 
tion is given necessary powers to accomplish its investigations, and 
its reports are to be open to the public. (C. 530. In effect, July 
14, 1919.) For limitation of injunctions in trade disputes, see 
“Trade Unions,” p. 415. 


United States—To an appropriation of $100,000 for enforcing 
the anti-trust laws is added the proviso that “no part of this money 
shall be spent in the prosecution of any organization or individual 
for entering into any combination or agreement having in view the 
increasing of wages, shortening of hours or bettering the condi- 
tions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof, not in 
itself unlawful.” (Public 21, 66th Congress, Ist session. In effect, 
July 19, 1919.) To enable the secretary of labor to carry on the 
work of mediation and conciliation in labor disputes, $26,393.11 is 
appropriated for the remainder of the fiscal year 1919. (Public 5, 


66th Congress, Ist session. In effect, July 11, 1919.) 


MINIMUM WAGE 


A number of states and the federal government increased the 
minimum rates of pay for various classes of public employees or 
provided for bonuses to meet the war-time increase in cost of living. 
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Texas, and Congress for the District of Columbia, established 
minimum wage commissions for women and children, and North 
Dakota gave similar powers to its workmen’s compensation com- 
mission. Porto Rico adopted a “ flat rate” minimum wage law for 
women, making fifteen states or territories and the District of 
Columbia which have enacted legislation on the subject. On the 
other hand, Nebraska has repealed its minimum wage act. Ar- 
kansas and Massachusetts amended their laws in this field. Michi- 
gan and Montana enacted pioneer laws requiring equal pay for men 
and women for equivalent work. 


1. Pusitic Work 


Arkansas.—County judges are authorized to pay standard wages 
for work on the public highways, not to exceed $2 a day for laborers 
and $2.50 for overseers. (No. 692. In effect, April 5, 1919.) 


California—The wages of laborers, porters and other help em- 
ployed about the capitol and grounds may be from $3.50 to $4 a 
day. (C. 668. In effect, July 21, 1919.) Salaries of various em- 
ployees about the capitol building and grounds are raised. (C. 649. 
In effect, July 21, 1919.) 

Hawaiu—The minimum wage for laborers on public works is 
raised from $2 to $2.25 a day throughout the territory. (Act 218. 
In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Massachusetis—Forty cents an hour is set as a minimum wage 
for scrubwomen employed by the commonwealth. (C. 243. In 
effect, July 14, 1919.) Increases in salaries in the department of 
the sergeant-at-arms have been authorized: for the assistant engi- 
neers, from $1,400 to $1,820; for firemen from $19.25 a week to 

$1,456 a year; for engineer’s helpers from $900 to $1,200. Salary 
of the steamfitter’s helper is set at $1,400. (C. 201. In effect, 
June 1, 1919.) An increase in the salaries of state house elevator 
operators to $1,400 is authorized. (C. 203. In effect, June 1, 1919.) 
A salary of $1,200 for the chief porter of the state house and 
$1,150 for each of the other porters is authorized. (C. 215. In 
effect, June 1, 1919.) The salary of janitors of county buildings 
other than penal institutions in Bristol County is made $1,000 for 
the first year, $1,200 for the second and third years, $1,300 for the 


fourth and fifth years, and $1,400 after the fifth year. (C. 170. 
In effect, January 1, 1919.) 
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Montana.—The following daily wages for public employees are © 
authorized: for janitors in the capitol building, $3.50; for watch- 
men and capitol guides, $3.50; for engineers in the capitol power 
house, $4.50; and for the head engineer, $5. (C. 71. In effect, 
March 3, 1919.) 

New Jersey—The governing boards of municipalities, boards 
of education and similar bodies may prior to April 1, 1922, grant a 
bonus to any of their employees equal to 30 per cent of their 
annual salary. (C.4. In effect, March 26, 1919.) 

New York.—Because of the high cost of living occasioned by 
the war, during the fiscal year 1919-1920, salaries of full-time 
civilian employees of the state earning less than $1,400 a year are 
to be increased 10 per cent providing it does not make their total 
compensation exceed $1,500. Those earning $1,400 or more are 
to receive $100 in addition, providing it does not make their total 
compensation exceed $2,590. (C. 602. In effect July, 1919.) For 
the remainder of the fiscal year in which peace is declared the 
salaries of employees of the state who earn less than $1,500 are to 
be increased 10 per cent. (C. 603. In effect, May 13, 1919.) 
The monthly increases in salary of mechanics and certain other 
employees of state insane asylums are to be at the rate of $2. a 
month and, on promotion, time: served in a lower position at the 
maximum wage is to count as time served in the higher position at 
the minimum wage. (C. 638. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Pennsylvania.—The law increasing by $150 the salaries of cer- 
tain county employees earning $1,500 or less is declared to apply 
to employees whose salaries are fixed by statute as well as others, 
such increase to date from January 7, 1918. (No. 297. In effect, 
July 8, 1919.) . 

South Carolina.—The road duty law for York County is amended 
to enable the township supervisor to hire hands at the prevailing 
rate of wages instead of $1 a day as formerly. (No. 42. In effect, 
March 13, 1919.) 

Wisconsin.—The salaries of all employees who have been in the 
service of the state since January 1, 1917, except when absent for 
war service or sickness, whose salary is less than $1,200, are to be 
increased 20 per cent providing it does not make their total com- 
pensation more than $1,200. (C. 428. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

United States—Salary increases are given to mechanics, laborers 
and other employees of the post office department who have not 
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been increased $300 during the current fiscal year as follows: $200 
to those earning from $1,000 to $1,200; $150 to those earning from 
$1,200 to $1,600; $125 to those earning from $1,600 to $2,000; and 
$100 to those earning from $2,000 to $2,500. (Pub. Res. 19, 66th 
Congress, Ist session. In effect, July 1, 1919.) The remuneration 
of printers, pressmen and certain other employees of the government 
printing office is raised to 75 cents an hour. (Public 23, 66th 
Congress, Ist session. In effect, August 2, 1919.) With certain 
exceptions salaries of civilian employees of the United States and 
District of Columbia who receive less than $2,740 are increased by 
$240, but the total compensation shall not amount to more than 
$2,740 and no employee shall receive additional compensation 
amounting to more than 60 per cent of his salary. Piece work and 
per diem employees in this class are to receive proportionate in- 
creases. (C. 86, 65th Congress, 3rd session. In effect, March 1, 
1919.) The appropriation for plate printing cannot be used for 
increasing the wages of plate printers until all printers’ assistants 
receive at least $2.24 a day. (Public 21, 66th Congress, Ist session. 
In effect, July 19, 1919.) Railway and substitute railway postal 
clerks are to be credited with full time when deadheading under 
orders of the post-office department. (C. 69, 65th Congress, 3rd 
session. In effect, February 28, 1919.) 


(2) Private EMPLOYMENT 


Arkansas.—Telephone companies are exempted from the mini- 
mum wage law, but employers of three or less are no longer exempt. 
(No. 275. In effect, March 15, 1919.) 

Massachusetts—The minimum wage commission may require 
employers to keep, for not more than six months, a record of the 
hours worked by each employee. Failure is a misdemeanor. 
Penalty, $5-$50 for each offense. (C. 76. In effect, May 4, 1919.) 
The minimum wage commission may require employers to post its 
notices for employees in such reasonable way and for such a time 
as it may direct. Penalty, $5-$50 for each offense. The commis- 
sion as well as the state board of labor and industries is given power 
to enforce these provisions. (C.77. In effect, May 4, 1919.) The 
minimum wage commission is given power to fill vacancies on 
wage boards. (C. 72. In effect, May 3, 1919.) 

Michigan.—It is made unlawful to pay women less than men 
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for equal work ; but no woman may be given a task disproportionate 
to her strength or be employed in any place detrimental to her 
morals, health or potential capacity for motherhood. Violation is 
made a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, $100, or imprisonment 
for three months, or both. (No. 239. In effect, August 13, 1919.) 

Moniane.—It is made unlawful to employ any woman in any 
occupation for wages or compensation less than that paid to men for 
equivalent service or for the same amount or class of labor in the 
same industry, office or place of employment. Violation is a mis- 
demeanor. Penalty, $25-$500 for each offense. (C. 147. In effect, 
July 1, 1919.) 

Nebraska.—For repeal of minimum wage law, see “ Administra- 
tion,” p. 501. 

North Dakota.—All the usual powers of a minimum wage com- 
mission are given to the workmen’s compensation bureau. It is 
declared unlawful to employ women and minors for unreasonably 
long hours, or under conditions detrimental to health or morals, or 
for wages which in the case of women are “ inadequate ” and the 
case of minors are “ unreasonably low.” The bureau is given the 
powers necessary to investigate and ascertain wages, hours and 
conditions of labor of women and minors and to establish standards. 
The bureau may submit its findings for further consideration and 
recommendation to a conference composed of three representatives 
each of employers, employees and the public and one or more 
commissioners. If the bureau approves of the recommendations of 
the conference it may, after public hearing, issue the orders neces- 
sary to carry them into effect. Questions of law may be appealed 
to the district and supreme courts, but on questions of fact the 
bureau’s decision is final. Special licenses for employment at a 
lower wage may be issued to women who are physically defective 
and to apprentices. Violation is made a misdemeanor. Penalty, 

_$25-$100, or imprisonment for from ten days to three months, or 
both. Penalty for discharging an employee who gives testimony, 
$25-$100. Women who are paid less than the minimum wage 
established may recover the difference with attorney’s fees. The 
bureau must report to the legislature biennially. To carry out the 
act $6,000 a year is appropriated. (C. 174. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Porto Rico—It is made unlawful for employers in industrial or 
commercial occupations or public service undertakings to pay women 
after the first three weeks of apprenticeship less than $4 a week if 
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under eighteen and less than $6 a week if over eighteen. The act 
is to be enforced by the bureau of labor and does not apply to agri- 
cultural pursuits. (No. 45. In effect, September 7, 1919.) 

Texas—An industrial welfare commission has been established, 
composed of the head of the bureau of labor statistics, as chairman, 
the representative of the employers on the industrial accident board, 
and the state superintendent of public instruction. The commission 
may employ a secretary and two investigators at a salary of not 
more than $1,800 and expenses. The commission is to investigate 
wages, hours, and conditions of labor where women and minors 
are employed. Provision is made for obtaining the necessary in- 
formation, and for access to places of employment. Minors are 
defined as persons of either sex under fifteen. As so defined all 
minors and women are subject to the act except nurses, servants, 
farm laborers and students. This commission is to hold public 
hearings, after which it may determine a minimum wage and stand- 
ard conditions for health and welfare of working women and 
minors. Such orders will go into effect sixty days after they are 
made by the commission, but not before November 1, 1919, and 
copies must be posted in all places of employment affected. Orders 
may be rescinded or amended after public hearing. The commission 
may issue special licenses to persons to be employed at a specified 
wage less than the minimum wage for six months, provided no 
more than 10 per cent of persons in a given industry are so licensed. 
Penalty for discrimination against employees who testify to the 
commission or for payment of less than the minimum wage, $10- 
$100, or imprisonment for not more than thirty days, or both. Parties 
aggrieved by a decision of the commission may appeal within thirty 
days to the district court. Employees who are paid less than the 
minimum wage may recover the unpaid balance together with the 
costs of the suit regardless of: agreement to work for less. To 
carry out the act $5,000 is appropriated. (C. 160. In effect, June 
17, 1919.) 

United States—A minimum wage board is established for the 
District of Columbia, selected by the commissioners of the district 
and made up of one representative of employers, one representative 
of employees, and a third person representing the public. The term 
of office is three years, one member’s term expiring each year. They 
are allowed $5,000 for expenses, including $2,500 for the salary of 
a secretary. Employers must keep registers showing the hours and 
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wages of their women employees. The board is given the neces- 
sary powers to compel production of testimony concerning wages 
and to examine employers’ payrolls. If investigation shows wages 
to be inadequate the board is to call a conference of not more than 
three representatives each of employers and employees in that in- 
dustry and of the public. After considering testimony the confer- 
ence is to make recommendations to the board as to wages for that 
industry. If the board approves the recommendations it shall issue 
an order with which all employers in the industry must comply. 
Violation is a misdemeanor. Penalty, $25-$100, or imprisonment 
for from ten days to three months, or both. Discharging an em- 
ployee who gives testimony is a misdemeanor. Penalty, $25-$100. 
Women who are paid less than the minimum wage may recover the 
difference with costs in a civil action. (C. 174, 65th Congress, 2nd 
session. In effect, September 19, 1918.) 


HOURS 


Seven states enacted or amended laws establishing the eight- 
hour day for various public employees, and three states regulated 
periods of duty for fire fighters. Annual vacations for public em- 
ployees were established or extended in two states. In private em- 
ployment Utah adopted an eight-hour law for women, making seven 
western states which together with the District of Columbia and 
Porto Rico now have this advanced standard. North Dakota limited 
women’s work to eight and one-half hours a day and to six days 
and forty-eight hours a week, and Massachusetts reduced women’s 
hours to nine a day and forty-eight a week. Existing limitations 
on working hours were extended to new classes of women in Ar- 
kansas (those engaged by employers hiring three or less), Califor- 
nia (women elevator operators in office buildings), Michigan (women 
employed in theaters, hotels, and the like), New York (those oper- 
ating elevators or employed by local traction system), Ohio (elevator 
operators), and Oklahoma (all women except druggists, nurses and 
those in agriculture or domestic service). Connecticut closed a loop- 
hole in its night work law for women, by barring the entire period 
between 10 p. m. and 6 a.M., instead of from 10 Pp. Mm. to midnight 
as was the previous effect of the statute. On the other hand, New 
York excluded women reporters and news writers from the pro- 
hibition against night work, and Vermont authorized its commis- 
sioner of industries to suspend the hour limitations on woman and 
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child labor for two months yearly for concerns handling perishable 
goods. Congress used the taxing power to reduce the employment 
of children at night and for more than six days a week. North 
Dakota joined the fourteen states and Alaska which have adopted 
an eight-hour day for mine workers. Wisconsin adopted a one- 
day-rest-in-seven law for factories and mercantile establishments, 
while Michigan is the first state to attempt a similar standard for 
transportation, prohibiting employment for more than six days out 
of any seven for interurban motormen and conductors. Holidays 
for day laborers in the District of Columbia were safeguarded by 
Congress, and Porto Rico regulated the length of working spells. 
A dozen states in effect reduced working hours for children by 
requiring their attendance at continuation schools to be counted as 
part of their period of employment, and Missouri extended the 
power of its attendance officers to enter places where children are 
employed. Michigan submits to the people a constitutional amend- 
ment allowing the legislature to regulate hours and working con- 
ditions for men, women, and children. 


1. MAXIMUM HOURS 
(1) Pusitic Work 


Colorado.—The hours of labor of mechanics, workingmen, la- 
borers and certain other employees of penal institutions are limited 
to eight a day except in case of emergency, but not more than fifty- 
six hours a week. Violation is made a misdemeanor. Penalty, 
$100-$500, or imprisonment for not more than 100 days, or both. 
(C. 167. In effect, June 29, 1919.) 

Florida.—Firemen in cities having a population of 15,000 or 
more are divided into two shifts neither of which may be more than 
fourteen hours except in case of a fire emergency. (C. 7937. In 
effect, January 1, 1920.) 

Kansas.—In first class cities hours of work for city employees 
are limited to twelve in twenty-four except in case of emergency 
or public danger. This is supplementary to an act limiting the 
hours of municipally employed laborers, workmen, mechanics or 
other persons to eight a day. Violation is a misdemeanor. Maxi- 
mum penalty, $500, or imprisonment for sixty days, or both. (C. 
134. In effect, January 1, 1920.) 

Minnesota.—Eight hours is made a legal working day for la- 
borers, workmen, mechanics, prison guards, janitors and other 
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employees of the state, except in extraordinary emergencies during 
war or when necessary to protect property or human life. (C. 40. 
In effect, January 1, 1920.) 

Nebraska.—For limitation of hours of public employees to eight 
a day, see “ Administration,” p. 500. 

Nevada.—Supplementing the existing law requiring an eight- 
hour day on public works, it is made unlawful for the state or its 
subdivisions or contractors to require or permit their employees 
to work more than eight hours a day or more than fifty-six hours 
a week, except in cases of emergency where life or property is in 
imminent danger, and excepting officials, firemen, nurses, deputy 
sheriffs and jailers. Every public contract must embody these 
provisions and also the condition that emergency overtime work 
shall be paid at the regular wage rate. Violation is made a mis- 
demeanor. Maximum penalty, $300, or imprisonment for six 
months, or both, for each offense. (C. 203. In effect, March 29, 
1919.) 

Oklahoma.—In all towns, villages and cities of 10,000 or more 
population, paid or partly paid firemen shall not be compelled to 
work more than ten consecutive hours during the day or night, 
nor are they to be on duty more than fourteen hours out of twenty- 
four, except in case of emergency. (C.6. In effect, June 27, 1919.) 

South Carolina.—Firemen may not-be required to work more 
than twelve hours a day or forty-eight hours a week except in case 
of emergency. Violation is made a misdemeanor. Penalty, $100- 
$560, or imprisonment for from thirty days to six months. (No. 
327. In effect, March 14, 1919.) 

Wisconsin.—The law limiting hours of work on state contracts 
to eight a day is extended to contracts with counties having a popu- 
lation of 250,000 or more. (C. 217. In effect, May 29, 1919.) 
Contracts for construction or maintenance of public highways and 
bridges are exempt from the law requiring public contracts to con- 
tain a clause limiting hours of labor to eight a day. (C. 535. In 
effect, July 15, 1919.) 

Wyoming.—The limitation of hours to eight a day on state works 
is reaffirmed in a law setting 9 A. M. to 5 p. M. as official office hours. 
(C. 70. In effect, February 22, 1919.) 


(2) Private EMPLoyMENT 


Arizona.—Children between fourteen and sixteen who are em- 
ployed must attend part-time schools, where they are established, 
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for five hours a week between 8 a.m and 6 p.m. The hours of 
such attendance must be counted as part of the number of hours 
for which they may legally be employed. The school officials are to 
enforce the act. Penalty, $5-$50 for each offense. (C. 113. In 


effect, June 11, 1919.) 

Arkansas—Employers of three or less are no longer exempt 
from the law regulating women’s hours and wages. (No. 275. 
In effect, March 15, 1919.) 

California.—The eight-hour law for women is extended to 
elevator operators in office buildings. A day is defined as twenty- 
four hours. It is made unlawful to employ any female previously 
employed on the same day for a period such that the combined 
periods of labor will be more than eight hours a day or forty-eight 
hours a week. (C. 248. In effect, July 21, 1919.) The child labor 
law is amended to define a day as twenty-four hours. (C. 247. 
In effect, July 21, 1919.) Certain high schools are required to 
maintain part-time civic and vocational classes which minors over 
fourteen and under eighteen, or under twenty-one, if unable to 
speak, read or write English with certain proficiency, are required 
to attend; but 5 per cent. may be exempted if it appears that they 
would suffer by being compelled to attend. Employers of minors 
over fourteen and under eighteen must require school enrollment 
certificates and permits to work and within five days must notify 
the principal stating the number of hours during which the minor 
is to be employed. Except in agricultural and home-making occu- 
pations it is illegal for the combined working and school hours to 
be more than eight a day. Violation is a misdemeanor. Penalty, 
$50-$200, or imprisonment for not more than sixty days, or both. 
(C. 506. In effect for illiterates and minors under sixteen, July 
21, 1919, for minors under seventeen, January 1, 1920, for minors 
under eighteen, January 1, 1921.) 


Iowa.—The legal working week of minors under sixteen has 
been reduced from forty-eight to forty hours wherever part-time 
classes have been established. (C. 139. In effect, April 6, 1919.) 


Massachusetts—The hours of women in factories, workshops, 
mercantile establishments, telegraph, telephone and express offices, 
elevators, etc., are reduced to nine a day and forty-eight a week, 
or fifty-two a week in seasonal occupations. (C. 113. In effect, 
May 18, 1919.) The law concerning continuation schools is 
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amended. Where continuation schools are established children 
under sixteen who are employed must, instead of may, be required 
to attend. Their hours of attendance must be between 8 a. m. and 
5 P. M. instead of 6 P. M., and Saturday afternoon is now excepted. 
Cities and towns may accept the act by vote at the annual elec- 
tion. (C. 311. In effect, August 14, 1919.) 

Michigan.—A. constitutional amendment is to be submitted to 
the people which will empower the legislature to enact laws relative 
to the hours and conditions under which men, women and children 
may be employed. (J. R. 5.) Theaters, concert halls, music halls, 
hotels, elevators and street and electric railways are brought within 
the law prohibiting boys under eighteen and women from working 
more than ten hours a day or fifty-four hours a week. (No. 341. 
In effect, August 13, 1919.) Children under eighteen who have 
not completed a four-year high school course are required to attend 
continuation schools whenever established for eight hours a week 
between 8 A. M. and 5.30 P. M., except Saturday afternoon, and 
the hours so spent must be counted as part of the hours they are 
legally permitted to work. Exemptions may be granted for the 
same reasons which now excuse children under fifteen from the 
compulsory education law, and the act does not apply to employed 
children who reach sixteen before September 1, 1920. Children 
between sixteen and seventeen are to be subject to the same require- 
ments as to working permits as children under sixteen except that 
their wages need not be essential to family support. Employers 
must discharge any child upon notice that it fails to attend the part- 
time schools in accordance with the act and the superintendent of 
schools may revoke the child’s working permit. Penalty $10-$100 
for each offense. (No. 421. In effect, August 13, 1919.) 

Missour.—The right of attendance officers to enter places 
where children are employed is extended to mines, workshops, 
places of amusement and any other place where children are em- 
ployed. Any child who is employed under sixteen must attend the 
part-time school of his district at least four hours a week between 
8 a. M. and 5 p. Mm. and similar attendance is required of children 
between sixteen and eighteen who have not completed the elemen- 
tary course. (H. B. 54. In effect, August 7, 1919.) Attendance 
at part-time schools for four hours a week is to be counted as part 
of the time that a minor under sixteen can be employed. (S. B. 
572. In effect, August 7, 1919.) 
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Montana.—In districts where part-time schools are established 
children under eighteen who are employed must attend such schools 
for four hours a week between 8 a. M. and 6 Pp. M. and the time of 
attendance must be counted as part of the time they may legally 
be employed. Penalty for employer’s failure to permit such attend- 
ance, $25-$50 for each offense. (C. 133. In effect, September 1, 
1919.) 

New Jersey—The law regulating the employment of minors in 
mercantile establishments is amended to provide that the ordinary 
forty-eight-hour week for children under sixteen be reduced to 
forty-two hours during time of year that the district or county 
continuation school is in session. Parents and custodians, as well 
as employers, may be punished for violation of the act. (C. 37. 
In effect, July 4, 1919.) The law regulating the employment of 
minors in factories, workshops, etc., is amended in the same manner 
as the similar law dealing with mercantile establishments. (C. 36. 
In effect, July 4, 1919.) An amendment to the public school laws 
provides that children between fourteen and sixteen years who are 
regularly and legally employed must be sent to continuation schools 
- for at least six hours a week for thirty-six weeks of the year. The 
provisions dealing with employers’ certificates are amended to re- 
quire any employer filling in the certificate of a child under sixteen 
to agree in writing to permit such child to attend a continuation 
school as required. Provision is made to insure the carrying out 
of the law when the child lives in one district and is employed in 
another. (C. 35. In effect, as to liability of parents, July 1, 1920, 
as to remainder of act, July 4, 1919.) 

New Mexico—The compulsory schooling age is raised from 
fourteen to sixteen but between these ages employment certificates 
may be issued upon assurance of employment. Children so ex- 
cused must attend part-time schools whenever established in their 
district for at least 150 hours a year and for at least five hours a 
week between 8 a. M.and 6p. Mm. The hours of such school attend- 
ance must be counted as part of the time which the child may 
be legally employed. Employers must permit such attendance, but 
may reduce the child’s wages therefore. Penalty, $5-$50. (C. 69. 
In effect, June 13, 1919.) 

New York.—In cities and school districts of 5,000 or more all 
employed children under eighteen who have not completed a four- 
year secondary course must attend a continuation school for from 
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four to eight hours between 8 a. Mm. and 5 p. m. during the school 
year, or for a greater number of hours for fewer weeks. Em- 
ployers must permit such attendance. Penalty, $25-$100 for each 
offense, or imprisonment for from five to ten days, or both. The 
employer of any minor who fails to attend must discharge the child. 
Penalty, $50 for each offense. (C. 531. In effect, August 1, 
1919.) The employment of women under twenty-one on street, 
surface, electric, subway, or elevated railroads is forbidden. 
Women over twenty-one may not be employed more than nine 
hours or six days a week, or fifty-four hours a week, or between 
10 p. mM. and 6 a. mM. The hours are to be computed as the time 
between arriving at and leaving the place of employment. One 
hour must be allowed for meals. The women must be given the 
conveniences required by provisions of the mercantile law concern- 
ing drinking water, dressing rooms, wash-stands and water closets. 
Schedules of working time must be posted. (C. 583. In effect, 
May 12, 1919.) The operation of elevators is brought under the 
labor law. A weekly rest day for elevator operators is required. 
Women under eighteen can no longer be employed as elevator 
operators, and the working time of women operators over eighteen 
is limited to nine hours a day and to six days and fifty-four hours 
a week. No women may be employed, after 10 p. m. or before 
7 A. M. except that in connection with businesses in which women’s 
work is not prohibited between 6 A. M. and 7 a. M. they may be 
employed as early as 6 A. M. Forty-five minutes must be allowed 
for lunch, and if work is continued after 7 Pp. mM. twenty minutes 
must be allowed between 5 and 7 o’clock for supper. Working 
hours must be conspicuously posted. Suitable seats are required 
and wash-rooms and water closets in accordance with existing re- 
quirements for factories and mercantile establishments. The pro- 
visions concerning hours do not apply to women over twenty-one 
operating hotel elevators. (C. 544. In effect, September 1, 1919.) 

North Dakota.—FEight hours is made the legal working day in 
coal or open-pit mines, except in emergencies where life or property 
is in imminent danger. (C. 168. In effect, February 25, 1919.) 
The hours of women in manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile, tele- 
phone or telegraph establishments, laundries, hotels and restaurants, 
or express or transportation companies are limited to eight and 
one-half a ‘day, six days a week, and forty-eight hours a week. 
Rural telephone exchanges in villages or towns of less than 500 
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population are exempt. Penalty, $25-$200. (C. 170. In effect, 
July 1, 1919.) 

Ohio.—Women employed on interurban or street railroad cars, 
or as ticket sellers or elevator operators are brought within the 
nine-hour law. (H. B. 362.) The child labor law is amended to 
make it clear that the law limiting women’s hours to fifty a week 
and nine a day applies to females between eighteen and twenty-one 
years. (H. B. 282.) 

Oklahoma.—The law limiting women’s hours of labor to nine 
a day is extended to cover all employments not previously included, 
except phar.acists, nurses, or those engaged in agricultural or do- 
mestic service. It is also extended to all cities, towns and villages 
and to all places of employment outside incorporated city limits 
where five or more women are employed. Working hours shall not 
exceed fifty-four a week. Adequate and suitable toilet facilities 
must be provided by all employers covered by the act. The penal- 
ties are made applicable not only for requiring but for permitting 
women to work in violation of the act. (C. 163. In effect, April 
a1 919.) 

Oregon.—Children between sixteen and eighteen who are em- 
ployed must attend part-time schools at least five hours a week or 
180 hours a year unless they have passed the eighth grade or are 
attending evening school, and for children between fourteen and 
eighteen the hours of attendance at part-time schools shall be 
counted as part of the legal working hours. Employers must permit 
children between fourteen and eighteen who have not completed 
the eighth grade to attend part time schools. Penalty, $10-$25 for 
each offense. (C. 324. In effect, May 28, 1919.) 

Utah.—The women’s hour law is amended reducing the hours 
from nine to eight a day and from fifty-four to forty-eight a week, 
with the added proviso that the eight hours be worked in not mote 
than two working periods and within twelve consecutive hours. 
The special exemption of emergencies in hospitals is omitted and 
the exemption of emergencies where materials are liable to spoil is 
restricted to packing or canning of perishable fruits or vegetables | 
and the manufacture of containers during the packing season. 
(C. 70. In effect, May 12, 1919.) 

Vermont.—The commissioner of industries is authorized to sus- 
pend the law regulating employment of women and children for two 
months in a year in case of any manufacturing establishment or 
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business dealing in perishable products. (No. 160. In effect, June 
1, 1919.) 

Washington—The age below which permits are required to 
leave school unless a child has fulfilled certain requirements is 
raised to eighteen years. Part-time schools are established which 
children under eighteen, unless excused as above, are required to 
attend for four hours a week between 8 a. m. and 5 p. M. except 
Saturday afternoon. The time spent at school must be counted 
as part of the time which minors are legally permitted to work. 
Penalty for employer’s refusal to permit part-time school attend- 
ance, $10-$500 for each offense, or imprisonment for from one to 
ten days. (C. 151. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

West Virginia.—Employed children between fourteen and six- 
teen must attend school for five hours a week for twenty weeks of 
the year and employers must permit them to do so. (C. 2. In 
effect, May 22, 1919.) For regulation of children’s hours, see 
“ Safety and Health,” p. 453. 

Wyoming.—For enforcement of hour laws, see “ Administra- 
tion,” p. 509. 

United States—For regulation of children’s hours, see “ Safety 
and Health,” p. 453. 


2. iio. PERIODS 
(1) Pusiic Work 


Indiana.—A. two-platoon system is established for firemen in 
cities of from 60,000 to 68,000 in population. (C. 4. In effect, 
May 15, 1919.) 

Massachusetts—Laborers, workmen and mechanics subject to 
the eight-hour day law who are permanently in the service of the 
commonwealth, of the metropolitan water and sewerage board, or 
of the metropolitan park commission are given an annual twelve- 
day vacation with pay. (C. 152. In effect, June 2, 1919.) Cities 
and towns are permitted to submit to their voters the question of 
dividing their firemen into day and night shifts working from 8 a. M. 
to 6 p. M. and from 6 Pp. M. to 8 A. M., alternating every third day. 
(C. 132. In effect, July 24, 1919.) 

Pennsylvania—The two-platoon law for firemen is extended 
to third class cities, but chief engineers, assistant chiefs and em- 
ployees not subject to call are exempt.. (No. 298. In effect, July 
S919. ) 
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Wisconsin.—The annual vacation for state employees is in- 
creased from two weeks to eighteen working days and no longer 
applies only to those on yearly salary but to all who have been 
continuously employed for twelve months. (C. 567. In effect, 
July 15, 1919.) 

United States—Day laborers of the District of Columbia who 
have been employed for fifteen working days preceding a legal 
holiday are to be granted leave of absence with pay for the holiday. 
(Public 6, 66th Congress, 1st session. In effect, July 11, 1919.) 


(2) Private EMPLOYMENT 


Connecticut—The law prohibiting the employment of women 
in manufacturing or mechanical establishments after 10 P. M. is 
amended to include mercantile establishments and to prohibit work 
between 10 p. Mm. and 6 A. M., but with the proviso that the governor 
may exempt certain industries from the night work law in emer- 
gency. (C. 195. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Maine.—Minors under sixteen are forbidden to work in bowling 
allies or pool rooms before 6.30 a. M. or after 6 ep. Mm. (C. 191. 
In effect, July 3, 1919.) 


Michigan.—No interurban railway may require any motorman 
or conductor to work more than six days in any consecutive seven 
days of twenty-four hours each, except in an emergency which 
would result in serious loss, damage or impairment of service. 
Violation is made a misdemeanor. Penalty, $50-$100 and costs, in 
default of which imprisonment for not more than ninety days. 
(No. 361. In effect, August 13, 1919.) 


New York.—Women newswriters and reporters are exempted 
from the night work and rest day provisions of the labor law. 
The same amendment limits the weekly hours of children under 
sixteen to forty-eight a week. They were already limited to eight 
a day and six days a week. (C. 582. In effect, September 1, 
1919.) 


- Porto Rico——For regulation of hours in working spells, see 
“Safety and Health,” p. 452. 


Wisconsin.—One day of rest in seven is made compulsory for 
all employees of factories and mercantile establishments except 
janitors ; watchmen; persons employed in the manufacture of but- 
ter, cheese or other dairy products or in the distribution of milk 
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or cream or in canneries; persons employed in bakeries, flour and 
feed mills, hotels and restaurants; employees whose duties include 
no work on Sunday other than caring for live animals, and main- 
taining fires; and any labor called for by an emergency that could 
not reasonably have been anticipated. Employers must keep time 
books open to inspection. Violation is made a misdemeanor. 
Penalty, $50 for each offense. (C. 653. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Private employment agencies were regulated in four western 
states, California extended its law to cover private schools which 
charge fees for placing their students, and North Carolina levied 
a heavy tax on persons engaging labor for use outside the state. 
Wisconsin authorized its industrial commission to withhold the 
license for a private agency if the public office in the city was suffi- 
cient. Public employment office systems were reorganized or 
extended in half a dozen states, including the establishment ‘in 
Indiana of a commission not only to operate the offices but to study 
the whole question of unemployment. Wisconsin required cities 
to cooperate with the industrial commission by furnishing quarters, 
light, janitor service and other necessaries for state employment 
bureaus. Special provisions for placing discharged soldiers and 
sailors were made in half a dozen states. New York empowered 
cities to open industrial aid bureaus of their own and to provide 
shelter, food, and clothing to residents while employment is being 
secured for them. Continued cooperation with the federal Employ- 
ment Service was acted on in seven states, including petitions to 
Congress from Montana, Oregon, and Utah to continue the service. 
Congress made two appropriations totaling $672,000 for maintain- 
ing the service. Certain states provided for the starting of public 
work to meet the unemployment crisis, Oregon proposing a special 
issue of “reconstruction bonds” for the purpose and urging Con- 
gress to create a federal board to encourage public works in times 
of industrial slackness. ‘“‘ Job selling” was prohibited in Michigan 
and Utah. California created a commission to study unemployment 
and recommend legislation against it, and Oregon asked Congress 
for action to relieve the situation caused by the return of war 
veterans. The latter state also adopted petitions to Congress on 
developing the Pacific shipbuilding industry to prevent lack of work. 
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1. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


California.—Private schools which for remuneration assist their 
pupils in finding employment are declared to be subject to the laws 
governing private employment agencies. (C. 421. In effect, July 
2i,.1919;) 

Montana.—Private employment agencies are required to procure 
licenses from the county treasurer for $5 and to be bonded for 
$3,000. They are required to keep registers approved and open 
to inspection by the county treasurer. Agencies may not charge 
a fee larger than $3 and must return it if they fail to provide 
suitable employment. Fee splitting and accepting of gifts is pro- 
hibited. When the agency agrees to send contract laborers out- 
side of the county the county treasurer must be given detailed 
information. Fraudulent advertising and sending females to ques- 
tionable places are forbidden. Violation of the act is a misde- 
meanor. Penalty, $100-$500, or imprisonment for not more than 
ninety days, or both. (C. 225. In effect, March 21, 1919.) 

Nebraska—tThe private employment agency law is amended to 
contain a comprehensive definition of “fee” and “ employment 
agency” and to include specifically teachers’ agencies—formerly 
omitted. The license fee is made uniformly $50. A registration 
fee of $2 may be charged, but any portion of the fee not actually 
expended for the applicant must be returned to him. If employ- 
ment is not secured all fees must be returned, also transportation 
charges if such failure was due to misrepresentation. (C. 207. 
In effect, April 10, 1919.) 

Nevada.—Private employment agencies are required to procure 
licenses from the labor commissioner. A license fee of $25 is 
charged, and a $1,000 bond must be deposited to insure the payment 
of all damages occasioned by any misstatement, misrepresentation, 
or unlawful act of the employment agency. Agencies must keep 
a register and give receipts for fees in accordance with stipulated 
requirements. If employment is not obtained or if the applicant is 
discharged within seven days the fee must be returned together 
with traveling expenses incurred at the instigation of the employ- 
ment agency. The fees are to constitute an employment agency 
fund to defray the expense of blank books and report blanks which 
the labor commissioner is to furnish employment agencies for their 
records. Agencies are forbidden to obtain employment for chil- 
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dren in violation of the child labor law, to send applicants to places 
where labor trouble exists without apprising them of such labor 
trouble, or to divide fees with any employer or employee of any 
concern to which help is furnished. The labor commissioner is 
to enforce the act and he may call upon the district attorney to prose- 
cute violations. Violation is a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, 
$300, or imprisonment for six months, or both. (C. 167. In effect, 
March 28, 1919.) ; 

North Carolina—Any person, firm, or corporation engaged in 
procuring laborers for employment outside the state is taxed $200 
for each county in which the business is done. Violation is a mis- 
demeanor. Maximum penalty, $200, or imprisonment. (C. 90. 
In effect, March 10, 1919.) 

Ohio.—The law regulating private employment agencies is gen- 
erally amended. (S. B. 58. In effect, August 15, 1919.) 

South Dakota.—Private employment agencies, except teachers’ 
agencies, must be licensed by the industrial commissioner at a fee 
of $10 and must be bonded for $2,000. Agencies must keep regis- 
ters in prescribed form and issue receipts in triplicate, one copy 
of which must be mailed to the industrial commissioner. No agency 
may charge a registration fee, and the fee charged for procuring 
employment cannot be larger than the schedule established by the 
industrial commissioner, and must be repaid if employment is not 
secured, together with costs if the failure is due to misrepresentation 
on the part of the agency. Agencies are forbidden to display ad- 
vertising similar to that of the United States employment service, 
to send women to immoral places or to make false statements or 
promises. The industrial commissioner is required to enforce the 
act. Violation is made a misdemeanor. Penalty, $50-$100, or im- 
prisonment for not more than three months, or both. Fee splitting 
is made a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, $50, or imprisonment 
for three months. Penalty for sending women to immoral resorts, 
imprisonment for from one to three months and perpetual revoca- 
tion of license. Penalty for refusal to give required information 
to the industrial commissioner, revocation of license for six months. 
bea) 10 etrect, june5, 1919; ) 

Wisconsin—The industrial commission is given control of the 
rates to be charged by private employment agents. It may also 
refuse licenses if the public employment agency in the community 
is sufficient to supply its needs. (C. 178. In effect, May 17, 1919.) 
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The law against fraudulent advertising for labor is strengthened 
by making it illegal not only to influence, induce or persuade work- 
men to change their place of employment, but to attempt to do so. 
Furthermore it need not be proven that the workman actually en- 
gages in the new employment; that he be induced to accept it is 
sufficient to show guilt. (C. 643. In effect, July 26, 1919.) 

Wyoming.—Private employment agencies must be licensed and 
pay an annual fee of $25 in cities of 5,000 or more and $10 in 
other cities. A $500 bond with one or more sureties is also re- 
quired. Agencies are required to keep registers. The registration 
fee may not be more than $1 unless the wage is more than $3 a 
day, in which case the fee may be $2, but in either case it must be 
returned if work is not provided. Violation is a misdemeanor. 
Penalty, $50-$100, or imprisonment for not more than six months, 
or both, or revocation of license by the commissioner of labor. 
(C. 59. In effect, February 22, 1919.) 


2. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


California—The appropriation for maintenance of public em- 
ployment bureaus is increased from $77,500 to $150,000. (C. 441. 
In effect, July 21, 1919.) The sum of $29,500 is appropriated for 
the use of the state board of prison directors in promoting the 
reemployment of paroled and discharged prisoners. (C. 435. In 
effect, July 21, 1919.) 

Connecticut—The board of control is authorized to continue 
certain public employment bureaus in conjunction with the United 
States department of labor until June 30, 1919, and $13,000 is ap- 
propriated for this purpose. (C. 192. In effect, May 6, 1919.) 

Illinois—To meet the emergency caused by demobilization the 
department of labor is authorized to establish free employment 
offices in cities of over 25,000 in population and in other cities 
now having free offices if conditions warrant. The sum of $10,000 
is appropriated for the period ending June 30, 1919, but the act 
remains in force until June 30, 1921. (H. B. 470. In effect, May 
28, 1919.) The number of branch public employment offices per- 
mitted in cities of over 1,000,000 in population is increased from 
three to four. (H. B. 25. In effect, July 1, 1919.) The director 
of labor is authorized to promote the reemployment of soldiers 
and sailors, and employers are directed to fill out certain ques- 
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tionnaires to assist him in this purpose. Penalty for failure to fur- 
nish information, $5-$25. (S.B.121. In effect, June 21, 1919.) 

Indiana.—To take over the duties of the bureau of labor statistics 
in administering public and regulating private employment offices 
an employment commission is created consisting of two represent- 
ing employees, two representing employers, two, one of whom shall 
be a woman, representing the public, and a paid chairman to be 
chosen by the other six. The commission is to appoint necessary 
assistants and fix their salaries. It is to establish public employ- 
ment offices wherever expedient, to establish separate sections for 
men, women, farm labor, soldiers and sailors, and minors, to ad- 
vertise for positions, to collect employment statistics, and to enter 
into cooperative agreements with cities, counties or the United 
States for the establishment of free employment agencies and the 
extension of vocational guidance to minors. ‘The commission is 
also directed to investigate the causes of unemployment and to 
present to the legislature such facts as indicate the necessity of 
further legislation. It is also empowered to cooperate with neigh- 
boring states in efforts to cope with those employment problems 
which are not purely local. The junior division is authorized to 
take steps to rehabilitate crippled minors. For this and other 
purposes the commission may accept donations, and $38,000 is 
appropriated to administer the act. It is made a misdemeanor for 
an employee of the commission to accept a fee. Penalty, $25-$50, 
or fine and imprisonment for not more than thirty days. (C. 192. 
In effect, March 15, 1919.) 

Iowa.—The sum of $6,000 is set aside from the war emergency 
appropriation to maintain the state-federal employment bureau until 
July 1, 1919, and to meet the deficiency in carrying out the war 
powers granted to the governor. (C. 39. In effect, March 11, 
1919.) 

Maine.—Because the federal employment service has proven one 
of the vital reconstruction agencies, the governor and council are 
authorized to meet the emergency which curtailment of the federal 
appropriation has caused by advancing money to keep the employ- 
ment offices open until a federal appropriation is made. (C. 107. 
In effect, March 28, 1909.) 

Massachusetts ——The commissioner of labor and others are con- 
stituted a soldiers’ and sailors’ commission to investigate condi- 
tions resulting in non-employment of war veterans, to procure 
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employment for them, and to ascertain and report to the legislature 
what public work can be advantageously undertaken immediately 
to relieve unemployment. (C. 125. In effect, April 24, 1919.) 
The sum of $10,000 is appropriated for the use of the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ reemployment commission, consisting of the commis- 
sioner of labor, the commissioner of state aid and pensions, the 
adjutant general, and six other citizens. (Sp. C. 112. In effect, 
“March 29, 1919.) 

Missouri—A commission made up of the adjutant general and 
the commissioner of labor statistics is created to further the re- 
employment of discharged soldiers and sailors. All public employ- 
ment bureaus of the state are directed to cooperate. For expenses 
of the commission $10,000 is appropriated. (H. B. 474. In effect, 
April 23, 1919.) 

Montana.—On the ground that the United States employment 
service has proven of material value to employers and labor, Con- 
gress is petitioned to continue it and the state’s senators and repre- 
sentatives are urged to work for the necessary legislation. (H. J. 
M. 3. In effect, February 18, 1919.) 

Nebraska.—For repeal of certain public employment agency 
regulations, see “ Administration,” p. 500. 

New Jersey.—A state soldiers’ and sailors’ employment bureau 
has been created, composed of the commissioner of labor, the secre- 
tary of the department of agriculture, and one other member ap- 
pointed by the governor. The organization is to have branch offices 
in every municipality—the chief executive officer of each municipal- 
ity to be head of the local office. (C. 5. In effect, March 26, 1919.) 

New York.—The industrial commission is given $50,000 to 
maintain additional employment offices to meet the emergency 
occasioned by the curtailment of the federal service. It is also 
authorized to receive any additional sums for this purpose, from 
the federal government, from municipalities, or from private sources. 
(C. 155. In effect, April 7, 1919.) Cities may establish industrial 
aid bureaus to assist in obtaining employment. They may also fur- 
nish necessary shelter, fuel, food, and clothing pending the finding of 
employment to persons who have been residents for a year without 
stigmatizing the recipient as a poor person under the poor law. (G 
404. In effect, May 5, 1919.) 

Ohio.—An appropriation is made to maintain certain  state- 
city public employment offices for the remainder of the fiscal year 
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in default of an appropriation by Congress to maintain the federal 
employment service. (H. B. 438.) 

Oregon.—Congress is petitioned to continue the federal public 
employment service on the ground of its proved usefulness to both 
employers and labor. (S.J. M. 11. In effect, February 19, 1919.) 

Tennessee—The sum of $7,500 is appropriated to continue the 
federal employment service in Tennessee. Congress is requested to 
reimburse the state, and cities where employment offices are located 
are requested to make additional contributions to the work. (C. 84. 
In effect, April 2, 1919.) 

Utah.—Congress is petitioned to continue the United States 
employment service in Utah. (H. M. 1. In effect, February 26, 
1919.) 

Wisconsin.—The industrial commission is forbidden to establish 
a free employment office in any county, city, town, or village which 
does not agree to furnish at least suitable quarters and pay for rent, 
heat, light, furniture and telephone and janitor service. With this 
exception the commission, which was formerly limited to four 
offices, may open such offices for its work as may be needed. A 
biennial appropriation of $50,000 is made for these purposes. (C. 
631. In effect, July 26, 1919.) The industrial commission is given 
$22,000 with which to continue the public employment offices until 
July 1, 1919. (C. 144. In effect, May 5, 1919.) The clerk of every 
city, town, or village having no licensed public employment agency 
is authorized to assist in the placement of farm laborers and to 
charge employers 25 cents for each laborer he furnishes. All place- 
ments must be reported monthly to the industrial commission. (C. 
160. In effect, May 16, 1919.) 

Wyoming.—For authority of reconstruction commission to en- 
courage employment, see “ Miscellaneous Legislation,” p. 405. 

United States——To continue the federal employment service for 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1919, $272,000 is appropriated. 
(Public 5, 66th Congress, Ist session. In effect, July 11, 1919.) 
For the federal employment service $400,000 is appropriated for 
the year ending June 30, 1920. (Public 21, 66th Congress, Ist 
session. In effect, July 19, 1919.) 


3. PUBLIC WORK 


Arizona.—In order to provide employment during the recon- 
struction period the act providing for the appointment of highway 
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commissions in certain counties ninety days before election is 
amended to provide for their immediate appointment. (Gi2iae 
effect, January 28, 1919.) The secretary of the interior is peti- 
tioned to hasten the work of reclaiming the Yuma Mesa by irrigation 
in order to provide employment for returned soldiers and others. 
(S. J. M. 7. In effect, March 17, 1919.) 

California—A committee on soldiers’ employment and readjust- 
ment consisting of nine unpaid governor’s appointees is created and 
given an appropriation of $50,000. It succeeds to the activities of 
the state council of defense and is to stimulate and co-ordinate public 
and private assistance and to encourage and develop federal, state, 
municipal and private industrial and constructive enterprises in 
meeting the problem of reemployment. _ It is also to aid in the 
expeditious payment of soldiers’ and ‘sailors’ allotments. (C. 6. In 
effect, January 25, 1919.) 

Illinois —The legislature urges all municipalities and public 
bodies to start work at once on public improvements and offers to 
pass legislation necessary to assist such work, on the grounds that 
employment should be provided for returning soldiers and sailors 
and that the working people generally as American citizens are 
entitled to living wages and good living conditions. (S. J. R. 11. 
In effect, March 6, 1919.) 

Montana.—In order to provide employment for returning 
soldiers and those displaced by their return the boards of county 
commissioners, city councils and boards of school trustees are re- 
quested to adopt a liberal construction program and urged to antici- 
pate if necessary, their construction needs for an advance period. 
(S. J. R. 3. In effect, March 3, 1919.) 


Oregon.—A constitutional amendment is submitted to the voters 
to permit the issuance of “reconstruction bonds” not exceeding - 
$5,000,000 in all, the proceeds of which are to be used for the pre- 
vention of unemployment and similar reconstruction purposes. (S. 
J. R.25. In effect, February 27, 1919.) An act is passed providing 
for the expenditure of money raised by the issuance of reconstruc- 
tion bonds for public improvements and further providing that ex- 
penditures for the purposes shall be made with due regard to the 
conditions of unemployment, and the best interests of war veterans. 
(C. 427. In effect, March 4, 1919.) The state highway commission 
is requested to begin enough highway construction already under 
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consideration to give immediate employment to at least 1,000 men 
in order to relieve the unemployment crisis. (H. J. R. 4. In effect, 
January 21, 1919.) Congress is urged to pass a bill creating a 
federal board to encourage public works in time of unemployment. 
(H. J. M. 12. In effect, February 17, 1919.) 


4. MISCELLANEOUS 


California—An unpaid legislative committee of four assembly- 
men and four senators is authorized to investigate and recommend 
legislation to prevent unemployment and the aggravation of seasonal 
unemployment during the reconstruction period. Expenditure of 
$2,000 is authorized. (A. C. R. 12, C. 19. In effect, January 25, 
719) * 

Michigan.—Any employer, or anyone in his service who accepts 
any gift or consideration for furnishing employment or for per- 
mitting any person to continue in his employment is declared guilty 
of a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, $250, or imprisonment for 
six months, or both. (No. 322. In effect, August 13, 1919.) 

Oregon.—Congress is requested to enact legislation necessary to 
- relieve the unemployment crisis due to the return of war veterans. 
(H. J. R.5. In effect, February 3, 1919.) Congress is asked to pass 
legislation permitting Oregon shipbuilders to take contracts for 
foreign ships in order to save the industry and lessen unemploy- 
ment. (H. J. M. 10. In effect, February 3, 1919.) Congress is 
urged to convert wooden ships upon which work was abandoned at 
the cessation of hostilities into lumber-carrying ships in order to 
keep the Oregon lumber and wooden ship-building industries in oper- 
ation and thus prevent serious unemployment. (S. J. M. 19. In 
effect, February 24, 1919.) Congress is requested to pass legislation 
which will build up the merchant marine of the Pacific coast, in 
order, among other reasons, to prevent unemployment. (S. J. M. 
14. In effect, February 7, 1919.) 

Utah.—The law prohibiting the solicitation or receipt by foremen 
or others of any consideration for employment is amended. For the 
person soliciting or receiving such consideration the penalty is made 
imprisonment for from thirty days to six months, For the person 
offering or paying such consideration the penalty is made $25, or 
imprisonment for thirty days, or both. Failure to post copies of the 
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law supplied by the industrial commission is made a misdemeanor. 
(C. 130. In effect, May 12, 1919.) 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Congress through the taxing power set a minimum age of four- 
teen for the employment of children in factories, and sixteen in 
mines and quarries. More than a dozen states adopted laws pro- 
hibiting the employment of children in certain occupations as in 
mining (New Jersey and North Dakota) or raising the minimum 
age, educational, or physical requirements for children in general, 
factory or mercantile occupations (California, Missouri, Montana, 
North Carolina, Porto Rico, West Virginia). Provisions for 
physical examination of children and issuance of employment 
certificates were strengthened in nine states. New York 
restricted the employment of women on local traction lines and on 
elevators, and Ohio forbade their working at certain hazardous 
employments, such as railroading and lifting weights of more than 
twenty-five pounds. Missouri prohibited industrial employment of 
women for three weeks before and three weeks after childbirth. 
California empowered the industrial accident commission to forbid 
the use of unguarded machinery or unsafe workplaces. Provisions 
for shower baths, wash rooms, drinking fountains, and the like, 
were adopted or amended in six states, and the same is true of 
rules for fire protection in four states. Connecticut required em- 
ployers to furnish devices for threading shuttles to avoid use of the 
operatives’ lips or mouth, and Indiana required gas masks in work- 
places where dangerous fumes are present. Removal of coke fumes 
was ordered in Ohio, which also adopted a factory lighting code. 
Existing factory and mercantile inspection statutes were extended 
in half a dozen states, and Nevada enacted a general shop safety law. 
Minnesota and Missouri strengthened their accident reporting laws. 
About a dozen states amended their mine inspection statutes or pro- 
vided for mine rescue work. Michigan and Ohio dealt with warm- 
ing vestibules or the height of couplers on interurban lines, while 
North Dakota enacted a railroad full crew law and required shelters 
for repair work. Bunks, baths, and other conveniences were speci- 
fied for labor camps in California, six states provided for safe con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of boilers, and five states 
established safety standards for building construction. Electrical 
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installation was regulated in Oregon. Alabama permitted the em- 
ployment of boys under fourteen as pages and messengers in the 
legislature. 


I, -PROHIBITION 
(1) Exctusion or Persons 


California.—The age of employment for mercantile, manufactur- 
ing, or mechanical establishments, workshops, offices, laundries, 
places of amusement, restaurants, hotels, apartment houses, and for 
errand, delivery or messenger service is raised from fifteen to sixteen 
years. Telegraph, telephone, and messenger companies are forbid- 
den to have in their service in towns of more than 15,000 inhabitants 
any girl under eighteen or boy under sixteen. (C. 259. In effect, 
July 21, 1919.) 

Connecticut——The right of school authorities physically to ex- 
amine children applying for employment certificates is changed to 
a mandatory provision that they must require a physical examina- 
tion. The examining physician must file a report indicating the 
kind of employment proper for the child, and he may issue a tem- 
porary certificate and require further examination at the expira- 
tion of the certificate. Such examinations are to be paid for by the 
town in which the child resides, but the state is to reimburse them 
for half the cost. (C.264. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Maine.—The age below which children are forbidden to work 
during school hours is raised from fourteen to fifteen years, and 
the conditions upon which work permits may be issued are modified. 
(C, 190. In effect, July 3, 1919.) 

Massachusetts ——Children between fourteen and sixteen are no 
longer permitted to work in mercantile establishments on Saturdays 
without employment certificates, and provision is made for issuance 
of limited certificates for employment on days when school is not 
in session to children over fourteen who possess all but the educa- 
tional qualifications. (C. 292. In effect, August 7, 1919.) 

Missourt.—It is made unlawful to employ women in occupations 
covered by the nine-hour law for three weeks before or three weeks 
after childbirth. Violation is made a misdemeanor. (H. B. 16. 
In effect, August 7, 1919.) That part of the child labor law apply- 
ing to mendicant, acrobatic, etc., occupations, apparently being cov- 
ered elsewhere by the prohibition against work in places of amuse- 
ment, is repealed and a section substituted which prohibits the em- 
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ployment of any child under sixteen in the operation of any power 
machinery whatever, except when used for agricultural or domestic 
purposes or in any mine or underground work. The employment 
of girls under eighteen as messengers is also forbidden. Among 
those designated to enforce the act are the state factory inspector, 
the state superintendent of schools, the probation officer of any 
juvenile court, the county superintendent of public welfare, and all 
truant officers. (H. B. 53. In effect, August 7, 1919.) Children 
under fourteen are no longer permitted to work in agricultural and 
domestic pursuits during school hours; but children between four- 
teen and sixteen are no longer required to obtain employment cer- 
tificates to work in agriculture or domestic service outside of school 
hours, and such pursuits are exempted from limitations as to hours. 
The form of notice which employers must post concerning child 
labor is specified in detail. (H. B. 50. In effect, August 7, 1919.) 

Montana.—The age at which children may legally be employed is 
raised from fourteen to sixteen years. Age and schooling certificates 
can be issued only to children who have completed the eighth grade, 
but children over fourteen whose wages are necessary to the family 
support may be given employment certificates. (C. 43. In effect, 
February 24, 1919.) 

New Jersey.—For exclusion of boys under eighteen from under- 
ground mines, see “ Administration,” p. 501. 

New York.—For exclusion of women under twenty-one from 
employment on local traction lines, and of women under eighteen 
from employment on elevators, see “ Hours,” p. 431. 

North Carolina.—The legal minimum working age for children is 
raised from twelve to fourteen years and the child labor law ex- 
tended to include, in addition to factories and manufacturing estab- 
_lishments, any mill, cannery, workshop, laundry, bakery, mercan- 
tile establishment, office, hotel, restaurant, barber shop, bootblack 
stand, public stable, garage, place of amusement, brick yard, lumber 
yard, or any messenger or delivery service, except in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the commission. The age below 
which night work is forbidden is raised from fourteen to sixteen 
and the prohibited hours changed from between 8 Pp. M. and 5 A. M. ~ 
to between 9 p. M. and 6 A.M. The age at which work in mines is 
forbidden is raised from twelve to sixteen, and quarries are included. 
The state superintendent of public construction, the secretary of 
the state board of health, and the commissioner of public welfare are 
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designated a child welfare commission to enforce the act. They 
are given authority to enter all places covered by the act and to 
employ agents to enforce it, but may not incur expenditures greater 
than $6,000. Violation is made a misdemeanor. Penalty, fine, im- 
prisonment, or both. (C. 100. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

North Dakota—Mine operators are forbidden to employ any 
child under sixteen in underground workings. Violation is a mis- 
demeanor. Penalty, $100-$500. (C. 168. In effect, February 25, 
1919.) 

Ohio.—The employment of females in the following occupa- 
tions or capacities is prohibited: as crossing watchman, section hand, 
express driver, moulder, bell hop, taxi driver, jitney driver, gas or 
electric meter reader, ticket seller except between 6 a. m. and 10 
P. M., as workers in blast furnaces, smelters, mines, quarries except 
in the offices thereof, shoe shining parlors, bowling alleys, pool rooms, 
bar rooms and saloons or public drinking places which cater to male 
customers and in which substitutes for intoxicating liquors are sold 
and advertised for sale, in delivery service on wagons or automo- 
biles, in operating freight or baggage elevators, in baggage handling, 
freight handling and trucking of any kind, or in employments requir- 
ing repeated lifting of weights over twenty-five pounds. (H. B. 
362.) Persons who fail to issue age and schooling certificates in 
conformity with law or who issue them contrary to law are to be 
penalized $25-$100. (H. B. 363.) 

South Carolina.—In a law making school attendance for at least 
four months a year compulsory for children under fourteen, unless 
the child is physically, mentally or morally unfit or if the child is 
over twelve with a widowed mother or crippled father dependent 
in part upon it for support, it is declared illegal to employ a child 
under fourteen years during school hours without a certificate stat- 
ing that the child does not fall within the above exempted groups. 
(No. 135. In effect, March 21, 1919.) 

Vermont.—For power of commissioner of industries to suspend 
law regulating women’s and children’s labor, see “* Hours,” p. 432. 

Wisconsin—The requirements. for an employment certificate are 
strengthened by requiring prior to July 1, 1920, that the child shall 
have passed the sixth grade in public school or have attended school 
for seven years and after that date that it shall have passed the 
seventh grade or have attended school for eight years. (C. 432. In 
effect, June 30, 1919.) 
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(2) PROHIBITION OF SUBSTANCES OR INSTRUMENTS 
California.—For authority of industrial accident commission to 
prohibit use of unguarded machinery and unsafe places of employ- 
ment, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 466. 


2. REGULATION 
(1) Facrortes, WorKsHops, AND MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Alaska.—For requirement of washrooms, toilets, drinking water, 
and heat in factories, canneries, and other establishments, see 
“ Administration,” p. 495. 

Arizona.—Smelters, refineries, foundries engaged in treatment 
or reduction of ores or metals, cement works and ore reduction 
works using oils, cyanide, acids or quicksilver, must be provided 
with bath-rooms, wash-rooms, showers, water-closets and dressing 
rooms, as specified. The state board of health is to enforce the act. 
Violation, or marking the premises, is a misdemeanor. Penalty, 
$50-$300, or imprisonment for from ten to sixty days, or both. (C. 
165. In effect, March 26, 1919.) 

Arkansas.—Employers of six or more men and women are re- 
quired to provide separate toilet and wash rooms, also suitable lunch 
rooms for women employees. Where it is impracticable to provide 
lunch rooms they must be allowed one hour for lunch. The com- 
missioner of labor is to enforce the act. Failure to comply with 
orders of the commissioner within thirty days is made a misde- 
meanor. Penalty, $10-$100 for each day’s violation. (No. 265. 
In effect, March 13, 1919.) 

California—For accident prevention fund, see “ Social Insur- 
ance,” p. 487. 

Connecticut—Employers who fail to furnish their weavers with 
threading appliances making it unnecessary to touch the thread or 
shuttle with the lips or mouth are liable to a fine of $50. The com- 
missioner of labor and factory inspection is to enforce the act. (C. 
27. In effect, July 1, 1919.) Persons owning or operating establish- 
ments where five or more are employed must not only provide suit- 
able water closets, but also sufficient and suitable toilet accommoda- 
tions and approaches thereto. (C. 273. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Illinois—Wash rooms in factories may be provided with hangers 
instead of lockers. (S. B. 578. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Indiana.—Employers are required to furnish gas masks to work- 
ers required to work in enclosures containing dangerous gases. 
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Violation is a misdemeanor. Penalty, $50-$500. (C. 39. In effect, 
May 15, 1919.) 

Massachusetts—The child labor law is amended to require the 
employer to state in the employment certificate the “ specific ” work 
on which the child is to be engaged. (C. 62. In effect, May 1, 
1919.) 

Michigan.—F ruit and vegetable canneries must provide separate 
wash-rooms for their employees. Sanitary drinking fountains must 
be provided and common drinking cups dispensed with. If a change 
of clothing is necessary separate dressing rooms with suitable hang- 
ers or lockers must be provided. Violation is a misdemeanor. Pen- 
alty, $25-$500, or imprisonment for not more than ninety days, or 
both. (No. 411. In effect, August 13, 1919.) 

Minnesota.—The act requiring communication between rooms 
containing steam driven machinery and the room in which the en- 
gineer is stationed is extended to all forms of power transmitted 
from one room or building to another where the machinery propelled 
by such power cannot be disconnected and stopped in the work- 
room itself. (C. 107. In effect, March 27, 1919.) The factory fire 
regulations are amended to require that wire glass doors opening 
on fire escapes be set in metal frames, that fire escapes be kept free 
from snow and obstructions, and that inflammable waste be removed 
from work rooms each day. A counter-balanced stair is substituted 
for the automatic drop ladder required as the lowest flight of a fire- 
escape. Where a building is equipped with an automatic sprinkler 
system, certain other extinguishing apparatus may be dispensed with. 
(C. 108. In effect, March 27, 1919.) The owner of every factory, 
workshop or office building in which there are two or more tenants 
must provide a competent person whose regular duty shall be to 
operate the elevator. Every elevator shall be provided with a fasten- 
ing device which shall be locked whenever the elevator is not in the 
control of an authorized attendant. The labor commissioner shall 
seal elevators operated in violation of this act. Violation of the 
act or disregard of the seal is a misdemeanor. Penalty, fine or im- 
prisonment. (C. 483. In effect, January 1, 1920.) The health 
and safety of employees in foundries are protected, and foundries 
are exempted from the laws relating to factories and workshops. 
Provisions are made relative to protection of entrances and gang- 
ways, ventilation, molding rooms, exhaust systems for dust, com- 
pressed air work, fumes, heat, light, plumbing, drying of clothes, 
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individual lockers, inspection of appliances, breaking of castings, 
women’s work, and the enforcement of the foregoing by the com- 
inissioner of labor. Violation is a misdemeanor. Maximum pen- 
alty, for employers, $100, or imprisonment for ninety days; for em- 
ployees, $10, or imprisonment for ten days. (Chapter 84. In effect, 
January 1, 1920.) The accident reporting law is amended to require 
the reporting of all accidents causing absence from work for the 
remainder of the day, shift or turn, of which the employer or his 
foreman has knowledge, and to require a supplementary report if 
death ensues. A ten-day limit is placed on the period allowed for 
filing copies of settlements or releases. (C. 359. In effect, April 
22, 1919.) 

Missouri—The law regulating sanitation and ventilation in fac- 

tories is extended from those employing five or more to those em- 
ploying three or more. Orders to improve conditions are to be made 
by the industrial inspector or his deputy instead of by “an inspector 
of factories.” (H. B. 442. In effect, August 7, 1919.) The law 
requiring toilet and dressing rooms in foundries employing ten or 
“more men is extended to cover all foundries employing four or 
more. (S. B. 342. In effect, August 7, 1919.) The factory law is 
amended extending the accident reporting requirement from those 
causing two weeks’ absence from work to those causing four days’ 
absence. The provision for enforcing use of safeguards are 
strengthened by allowing the industrial inspector to order altera- 
tions and to seal appliances which have not within ten days been 
made to comply with his orders. Power-driven circular saws must 
be guarded. Removal of guards or seals is a violation. (S. B. 344. 
In effect, August 7, 1919.) 

Montana.—Requirements concerning provision of fire escapes 
on factories, workshops, mercantile establishments and other build- 
ings are enacted. (C. 213. In effect, March 13, 1919.) 

Nevada.—Employers are forbidden to require, permit or suffer 
any employee to be in any place of employment which is not safe or 
to fail to furnish, provide and use reasonable safety devices. Em- 
ployers, owners and lessees are forbidden to construct any unsafe 
place of employment. Employees are forbidden to remove or inter- 
fere with the use of any safeguard. The industrial commission is 
given jurisdiction over all employments not under the mining in- 
spector, labor commissioner, or railroad and public service com- 
missions. They are to prescribe safety devices and fix standards 
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for their use, to fix standards for places of employment, to investi- 
gate places of employment and serve such orders as may be necessary 
to make them safe, and to appoint advisers to assist in establishing 
standards of safety. Anyone violating the act is guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and each day’s violation is a separate offense. (Core). 
In effect, April 1, 1919.) 

New Hampshire—The factory inspection act is amended to 
bring under the law all employers and places of employment of the 
specified types, having three or more (formerly ten or more) em- 
ployees. (C. 66. In effect, March 25, 1919.) 

New Jersey—tThe law requiring fire-alarm systems in factories 
of more than two stories is extended to mills, workshops and all 
other places of manufacture, but is limited to buildings where more 
than twenty-five are employed above the first floor. An approved 
sprinkler system may, however, be accepted as a substitute. Fire- 
alarm systems must be tested daily. Penalty for failure to comply 
with orders of the commissioner of labor, $100, and $10 for each 
day of violation. The labor commissioner is also to close the 
factory. Penalty for failure to comply with closing order, $1,000. 
Penalty for failure to comply with the act if no orders have been 
issued, $100. (C. 251. In effect, April 17, 1919.) 

New York.—For extension of provisions of mercantile inspec- 
tion law to third class cities, see “ Administration,” p. 503. 

Ohio.—It is made a misdemeanor to burn coke in an open sala- 
mander or receptacle so as to give off obnoxious gases in an enclosed 
work place without providing a proper pipe to carry off the fumes. 
Penalty, for first offense, not more than $100, for second offense, 
$100-$200. (H. B. 346.) 

Oklahoma.—For requirement of toilets, see “ Hours,” p. 432. 

Oregon.—A lighting code has been enacted requiring that all 
passages and moving parts of machinery which are not guarded and 
in the vicinity of which persons work or pass, either ordinarily or in 
an emergency, shall be kept properly lighted during working hours. 
Halls and stairs leading to workrooms must be lighted adequately 
and where artificial light is required it must be so arranged as to 
operate even when the workshop lights are extinguished. The 
workrooms must be adequately lighted by lights so arranged as to 
avoid strain through lack of light or through glare. Lighting must 
be in accordance with a minimum scale of values established by the 
labor commissioner in accordance with recommendations of the 
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illuminating engineering society as modified after public hearing 
by a commission of three appointed by the commission of labor, 
one to represent manufacturing interests, one to represent operating 
electrical workers, and one to be an electrical engineer. Non-com- 
pliance after thirty days’ notice is a misdemeanor. Maximum pen- 
alty, $50 for each day’s violation. (C. 181. In effect, May 28, 
1919.) 

Pennsylvania—The law requiring proper means of escape 
from fire for all buildings in which persons are employed in fac- 
tories, workshops, or mercantile establishments, above the second 
floor, is amended to require that such buildings shall also be equipped 
either with an automatic sprinkler system or with an automatic 
fire-alarm system approved by the commissioner of labor and in- 
dustry. (No. 202. In effect, June 7, 1919.) The law requiring 
toilets in foundries is extended to cover rolling, boiling, heating, 
and finishing mills. (No. 164. In effect, May 27, 1919.) Ina law — 
designed to secure “ purity of bakeries” specifications concerning 
lighting, ventilation and toilet and washing facilities are enacted 
“to protect the health of persons employed.” The department of 
labor and industry is to enforce the act. Violation is a misde- 
meanor. Penalty, for first offense, $10 and costs; for second offense, 
$25 and costs, and after hearing, possible suspension of license for 
thirty days; for third offense, $50, and after hearing, possible sus- 
pension or revocation of license. (No. 325. In effect, July 9, 
1919.) 

Porto Rico—tThe law regulating employment of women and 
children is generally amended. The age at which employment of 
children is forbidden in all occupations is raised from ten to twelve. 
The section which forbids fathers to permit their children to engage 
in mendicant or immoral occupations now forbids “ parents” to do 
so. Anyone who employs women or children under sixteen must 
report to the bureau of labor the number of such employees and 
their working hours. The maximum working spell is limited to 
four hours for women, and three and one-half hours for children, 
and at least one hour must be allowed for meals. Stenographers, 
typewriters, and office assistants are no longer exempt from the 
hour regulations, but artists are. Drinking water and sanitary cups 
are required. Dressing and toilet rooms must be washed daily 
instead of weekly. The working space required for each employee 
where women and children are employed is increased from 250 to 
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400 cubic feet, but the air requirement for each employee is reduced 
from 400 to 250 cubic feet. (No. 73. In effect, September 19, 
1919.) 

West Virginia.—Provisions of the child labor law are made 
more stringent. Employment of children under fourteen in any 
occupation except agriculture or domestic service is forbidden, but 
boys over twelve may be employed on permit in mercantile estab- 
lishments and business offices outside of school hours. Employ- 
ment of children under sixteen is forbidden in occupations which 
the commissioner of labor, the commissioner of health and the state 
superintendent of schools determine to be dangerous or injurious. 
Employment of children is also forbidden in mines, quarries, mendi- 
cant occupations, etc. Children between fourteen and sixteen must 
have work permits. Except in agriculture and domestic service 
children under sixteen may not be employed more than six days or 
forty-eight hours a week or more than eight hours a day, nor before 
6 A. M. or after 7 Pp. M. Penalty, for first offense, $20-$50; for 
second offense, $50-$200 or imprisonment for not more than thirty 
days, or both; for third offense, not less than $200, or imprisonment 
for not more than sixty days, or both. (C.17. In effect, May 12, 
1919.) The factory inspection law is made more stringent. (C. 30. 
In effect, May 15, 1919.) 

United States—Every person (other than a bona fide boys’ or 
girls’ canning club) operating any mine or quarry in which children 
under the age of sixteen years are employed or permitted to work, 
or any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing estab- 
lishment in which children under the age of fourteen years have 
been employed or permitted to work, or children between. the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen are employed or permitted to work more 
than eight hours a day or more than six days a week, or between 
7 ep. M. and6 A. M., is required to pay, in addition to all other taxes 
imposed by law, an excise tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the entire 
net profits received or accrued for the year. Employment by mis- 
take of a child who presents an employment certificate does not 
submit an employer to the tax. The commissioner of internal rev- 
enue is authorized to inspect any establishment under these provi- 
sions or to request the secretary of labor to do so. Penalty for 
making false representations concerning an employment certificate, 
$100-$1,000, or imprisonment for not more than three months, or 
both. Maximum penalty for obstructing inspection, $1,000, or 
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imprisonment for one year, or both. (C. 18, 65th Congress, 3rd 
session. In effect, February 25, 1919.) 


(2) MINEs 


Arkansas —Requirements concerning ventilation of coal mines 
are made more stringent. (No. 686. In effect, April 5, 1919.) 
A coal mine examining board is created and all applicants for posi- 
tion of fire loss, hoisting engineer or mine foreman must be ex- 
amined by it. Violation is a misdemeanor. Penalty, $10-$100, or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. (No. 486. In 
effect, May 1, 1919.) 

Calif ornia.—Congress is requested to provide a mine rescue truck 
for California. (S.J. R. 34, C. 65. In effect, May 5, 1919.) 

Colorado.—Provisions of the mine inspection law which form- 
erly applied to “any metalliferous mine, mill or metallurgical 
plant” now apply to “ any ore mill, sampling works, smelter, metal- 
lurgical plant, rock quarry, clay pit, or mine of whatever character 
except coal mines.” (C. 158. In effect, June 22, 1919.) The re- 
quirement that a mine foreman be employed now applies to all coal 
mines instead of only to those where ten or more are employed, 
and other changes are made in the details of safety requirements. 
The number of deputy coal mine inspectors is increased from 
five to six and salaries of the chief inspector and deputies are in- 
creased. (C. 95. In effect, April 9, 1919.) 

Illinois —Additional safety requirements are enacted into the 
coal mining law. (S. B. 580. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Indiana.—Mines which have workings in Indiana the openings 
of which lie outside of Indiana shall be governed by the labor laws, 
including workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability, of the 
state in which the opening is located. (C. 169. In effect, May 15, 
1919.) In coal mines employing more than ten miners and where 
more than two pounds of powder are used for one blast, and in 
mines where gas is generated in dangerous quantities, experienced 
miners must be employed as “shot firers,’ and regulations are 
enacting governing the firing of blasts. Violation is a misdemeanor. 
_ Penalty, $100-$200, or imprisonment for not more than three 
months, or both. (C. 30. In effect, April 1, 1920.) 

Kansas——The time for taking effect of a law passed in 1905 
requiring an escape-shaft to be constructed within two years in 
mines over 1,000 feet deep, which has been repeatedly extended, is 
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again extended to March 1, 1923, provided that work on the escape 
shaft commences and continues in double shifts within six months 
after hoisting coal from the mine. (C. 232. In effect, June 17, 
1919.) To construct a building to be used as a mine-rescue station 
.and for training mine-rescue crews, $20,000 is appropriated. An 
additional $16,000 is appropriated for mine-rescue work during 
1920 and 1921. (C. 20. In effect, April 4, 1919.) The mine 
safety law is amended in its specifications concerning the distance 
entries can be advanced. (C. 231. In effect, April 7, 1919.) 

New Jersey —For mine safety legislation, see ‘“‘ Administration,” 
p. 501. 

North Dakota.—For safeguarding of coal mines, see ‘ Adminis- 
tration,” p. 503. 

Ohio.—Wash rooms, adequately lighted, heated and appointed, 
are required near the entrance to every coal mine where ten or more 
are employed. (H.B.27. In effect, April 30, 1920.) 

Pennsylvania.—Boilers used exclusively in connection -with the 
operation of oil wells are exempt from the boiler inspection law. 
(No. 366. In effect, July 12, 1919.) 

Washington.—The mining code is amended. The main fan 
may not be stopped unless operations are suspended at least a week 
and must be run for at least twelve hours before men are allowed 
to enter the mine again. The stratum around outlets need be only 
fifty instead of seventy-five feet thick and the mine inspector may 
permit coal to be removed from 250 to 150 feet within hoisting 
slopes. Rules need be printed in the English language only. The 
deputy inspector’s salary is increased from $2,400 to $3,000. (C. 
201. In effect, June 11, 1919.) For state safety and state mining 
boards, see “ Administration,” p. 506. 

West Virginia.—The coal mine safety code is amended to limit 
the application of the section forbidding more than ten persons to 
ride in any cage or car at one time to those mines operated or 
worked by shaft or slope. (C. 119. In effect, May 21, 1919.) 

Wyoming—The coal mining law is extended from mines em- 
ploying ten or more to mines employing five or more and its require- 
ments concerning ventilation and safety are made more stringent, 
but the requirement that fire bosses, foremen and assistant foremen 
must have had at least five years’ practical experience is removed. 
The salary of coal mine inspectors is raised from $2,000 to $2,600 
and their term of office increased from two to four years. Deputy 
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inspectors must hold a mine foreman’s certificate and their daily 
salary is increased from $4 to $8. Provisions are added for the 
correction of inaccurate weighing scales. (C. 126. © In effect, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1919.) All exceptions to the rules making it unlawful 
to store more than fifty pounds of explosive materials less than 1,000 
feet from any habitation or to keep any explosive in any building 
occupied as a residence or in any nearby outbuilding, are repealed. 
Materials and manner of tamping are regulated. The power to sup- 
ervise the quantity of nitro powder stored in coal mining camps or 
towns is transferred from the inspector of mines to the respective 
district inspectors of coal mines. (C. 17. In effect, February 14, 
1919.) Underground power lines in coal mines are to be so con- 
structed and equipped with safety devices as to insure maximum 
safety to the employees. Special regulations are made, violation 
of which is made a misdemeanor. Penalty, $100-$500 for each 
offense. (C. 16. In effect, February 14, 1919.) 


(3) TRANSPORTATION 


Michigan —After January 1, 1919, street railways are required 
to. warm the enclosed platforms provided for the protection of em- 
ployees in inclement weather. (No. 320. In effect, August 13, 
1919.) The railroad commission is empowered to require inter- 
urban railroads to equip their cars with couplers of uniform height. 
Maximum penalty, $100 for each violation. (No. 401. In effect, 
August 13, 1919.) 

North Dakota.—Size of crews is regulated on freight and mixed 
trains of more than forty cars, those under forty cars, and to passen- 
ger trains of more than four cars. (C. 169. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 
Railroads must provide shelter for their employees engaged in con- 
struction or repair of railroad equipment, except light repairs at 
division terminals, repairs to cars loaded with time or perishable 
freight, repairs of cars for which trains are being held, or repairs 
made where less than five repairers are regularly employed. Vio- 
lation is a misdemeanor. Penalty for first offense, $100-$500, for 
second offense, $500-$10,000 and costs. (C. 172. In effect, July 
1, 1919.) 

Ohio.—The law requiring adequate heating of street car vesti- 
bules is amended by limiting its application to from October 31 to 
April 15 of each year. County prosecuting attorneys are to enforce 
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the act, and there is an additional penalty of one year’s imprison- 
ment for each day’s violation. (H.R. 174.) 


(4) MisceELLaANgous INDUSTRIES 

Alabama.—Pages and messengers of the Senate and House may 
be boys under fourteen. (No. 149. In effect, February 17, 1919.) 

California.—The act regulating labor camps is amended to re- 
quire bunks or beds for all employees, bathing facilities, proper dis- 
posal of drainage from the kitchen sink and the appointment of a 
responsible person to assist in keeping the camp clean. (C. 164. 
In effect, July 21, 1919.) 

Connecticut—Regulations for the protection of workmen en- 
gaged in constructing buildings are made more stringent. (C. 93. 
In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Delaware——The governor is authorized to appoint five persons 
on a board of boiler rules to formulate rules and regulations for 
the construction and use of steam boilers which shall become binding 
upon the approval of the governor and attorney general, except 
rules requiring a change in method of construction or materials 
which become effective six months after approval. Violation is a 
misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, $100, or thirty days’ imprison- 
‘ment, or both. (C. 68. In effect, April 8, 1919.) 

Indiana.—The act regulating dangerous occupations is supple- 
mented by an act requiring the city building inspector, mayor, town- 
ship trustee, board of trustees or board of commissioners to inspect 
buildings in process of erection or repair and to prosecute violations 
of the dangerous occupations act. (C. 167. In effect, March 14, 
1919.) 

Michigan.—Children who have completed the eighth grade may 
be released from school to do any work for which a labor permit is 
not required. (No. 132. In effect, August 13, 1919.) 

Missouri.—A board of boiler rules is created consisting of five 
members, including the state factory inspector who is to be chair- 
man. The other four are to be appointed by the governor for four 
years and must be citizens of Missouri of recognized knowledge of 
the construction and use of steam boilers. The board is to meet 
semi-annually to formulate rules for the construction and use of 
steam boilers as nearly as possible in conformity with the code of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The rules are to 
become effective on approval of the governor but rules concerning 
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construction of new boilers not before January 1, 1920. Changes 
in rules are to become effective six months after approval by the 
governor and attorney general. Board members are to be allowed 
$10 a day and $7.50 a day for actual expenses for each day for not 
exceeding twenty days of actual attendance at board meetings. For 
printing and distributing rules $1,000 is appropriated. The act is 
not to affect boilers already in use which meet insurance inspection 
requirements. Maximum penalty, $100, or imprisonment for three 
months, or both. (S. B. 622. In effect, August 7, 1919.) 

Montana.—A fourth class of boiler engineers is created known 
as low pressure engineers, and the requirements for licenses of third- 
class and low pressure engineers are specified. Dinkey engines are 
no longer exempt from the law, nor is the boiler inspector permitted 
to grant an extension of certification without inspection. (C. 32. 
In effect, February 20, 1919.) 

New York.—For inspection of steam boilers, see “ Administra- 
tion,” p. 502. For extension of provisions concerning building con- 
struction safeguards, see “ Administration,” p. 503. 

Oklahoma.—Not only is refusal to build temporary floorings In 
construction work or to provide ladders, scaffolds, etc., with proper 
safety appliances punishable by fine and imprisonment, but also 
further work with the building or apparatus may now be prohibited 
by the labor commissioner until the required safeguard is provided. 
Notice of the prohibition is to be conspicuously posted and not 
removed while non-compliance continues. (C. 149. In effect, June 
27, 1919.) The state factory inspector is required to inspect an- 
nually each steam boiler in the state except boilers under jurisdiction 
of the United States, railroad boilers, and certain low pressure 
boilers. An insurance company inspection may be accepted. Un- 
safe boilers may be ordered repaired or discarded. The factory 
inspector may make such rules and regulations as he deems neces- 
sary for the safety of steam boilers. Penalty for violation of the 
act or rules of the factory inspector, $100-$500, or imprisonment 
for not more than six months, or both. (C. 146. In effect. June 
27, 1919.) 

Oregon.—Installation of electric wires and equipment fed by 
such wires is regulated. The rules of the United States Bureau of 
Standards guarding against fire and personal injury are to be fol- 
lowed except in incorporated cities and towns having other rules. 
The rules are to be enforced by the commissioner of labor and 
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inspector of workshops to whom all persons engaged in the business 
of installation must pay a license fee of $15 and execute a $500 
bond for all damages to any person, firm or corporation occasioned 
by failure to comply with the regulations. The business of install- 
ing telephone wires and apparatus is exempt. Licensing provisions 
do not apply to outside wiring. Violation is made a misdemeanor. 
Maximum penalty, $100. (C. 163. In effect, May 28, 1919.) 


Rhode Island—Safe construction and inspection of steam boilers 
are provided for. The inspector, to be appointed by the governor 
for six years, must have had ten years’ experience in manufacture 
or operation of steam machinery. He is to be assisted by a deputy 
inspector. Annual inspection of every boiler is required and boilers 
found unsafe may be ordered out of use until made safe and so 
certified by the inspector. The inspector is to formulate and enforce 
standard rules for the construction, equipment, installation and in- 
spection of boilers. No boiler may be operated without a certificate 
of inspection, the fee for which is $5 and which must be conspicu- 
ously posted. A dissatisfied employer may within two days demand 
that the award of the inspector be arbitrated. In such cases the in- 
spector is to appoint one arbitrator, the employer a second, and 
those two the third. Their decision is final. Certain boilers, in 
general those on vehicles, boats and portable machines, those in- 
spected by insurance companies, and those having very low pressure, 
are exempt. To carry out the act $2,500 is appropriated. Maxi- 
mum penalty, $500 or three months’ imprisonment, or both. (C. 
1770. In effect, as to appointment of inspector, April 24, 1919, as 
‘9 remainder of act, September 1, 1919.) 


Texas.—Regulations for the safety of workmen engaged in con- 
structing or repairing buildings more than three stories high are 
enacted. Responsibility for carrying the regulations out rests with 
the general contractor, but the owner must see that they are com- 
plied with if the contractor fails to do so. Violation is a misde- 
meanor. Penalty, $50-$200 for each day’s violation. (C. 152. In 
effect, June 17, 1919.) 

Wisconsin—The definition of street trades is extended to in- 
clude, in addition to selling and displaying articles, goods or mer- 
chandise, the distribution of these as well as handbills, circulars, 
newspapers, magazines, or periodicals, or employment as a bootblack. 
(C. 354. In effect, June 16, 1919.) 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Employers’ liability laws were extended in three states, and the 
solicitation of claims was prohibited in Oregon. Four new work- 
men’s compensation acts were passed, that of North Dakota being 
compulsory and those of Alabama, Missouri, and Tennessee being 
elective. Only six southern states are now without this type of legis- 
lation. In more than thirty states and Congress existing compensa- 
tion acts were amended, in most cases extending the scope of the act, 
increasing the scale of indemnity, reducing the waiting period, ex- 
tending the provisions for medical care, making special arrangement 
for compensation for second injuries, or bringing private casualty 
companies doing workmen’s compensation business under more 
careful control. Fourteen American compensation laws are now 
compulsory. Eight, including the new acts in Missouri and North 
Dakota, base compensation on 66 2/3 per cent of wages, four on 65 
per cent, ten on 60 per cent, and four on 55 per cent. Connecticut 
and Wisconsin extended their laws to cover occupational disease. 
Kansas, Missouri and Ohio permitted blind persons to waive 
claims to compensation for injuries caused by their blindness, and 
Minnesota made it illegal to discriminate in insurance rates against 
the handicapped. Eight states made provision for vocational rehabil- 
itation of industrial cripples, including acceptance in some cases 
of the terms of the federal law enacted this year authorizing gov- 
ernment aid to states conforming to certain standards. The 
governor of Arkansas was authorized to appoint a commission to 
draft workmen’s compensation legislation. Pennsylvania provided 
for printing the report of the health insurance commission. Old age 
pension systems for public employees were authorized in California, 
Connecticut, Maine, and Minnesota, and existing provisions were 
amended in Massachusetts and in one or two other states. Cali- 
fornia and Oregon urged Congress to pass the federal employees’ 
pension bill, and Wisconsin established a commission to study 
pension systems and make recommendations. Indiana created a 
commission to investigate “ child welfare and social insurance” and 
report, with bills, to the next legislature. Oregon urged returning 
soldiers and sailors to keep up their war risk insurance. 


1. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
(1) Emproyvers’ LraBiLity 
North Carolina.—The law, making railroad companies liable for 
injuries to their employees, is extended to injuries occurring on 
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logging and tram-roads. (C. 275. In effect, March 10, 1919.) 

Oregon.—lIt is made illegal for any person, including attorneys, 
to solicit any business dealing with personal injury claims, or for 
any person to solicit such business for an attorney. The law also 
renders void any contract in which any person not an attorney 
agrees to recover damages in personal injury cases, or any contract 
for reimbursement of any such solicitor by an attorney. Violation 
is a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, $1,000. (C. 95. In effect, 
May 28, 1919.) The employer’s liability law for the protection 
of persons working on buildings, bridges, viaducts and other 
hazardous enterprises is amended to provide that if none of the 
persons entitled to sue for damages reside within the state, the 
executor or administrator of the deceased shall have the right to 
ste for the benefit of the dependents. (C. 270. In effect, May 28, 
1919.) 

Washington.—For liability rights of interstate and maritime 
workers, see “ Workmen’s Compensation,” p. 483. 


(2) WorKMEN’s CoMPENSATION 
a. New Acts jp: 

Alabama.—An elective workmen’s compensation law is enacted 
providing compensation for accidental industrial injuries unless 
caused by wilful misconduct, intoxication, wilful failure or refusal 
to use safety appliances provided, wilful refusal or neglect to comply 
with the law or wilful breach of a reasonable rule or regulation 
of his employer of which the employee has knowledge. The act 
does not remove the defenses of employers of fewer than sixteen 
workmen, counties, cities, towns, villages, school districts, domestic 
servants, farm or casual laborers, or common carriers in interstate 
commerce, but employers of fewer than sixteen may come under 
its provisions. No compensation is to be paid for the first two 
weeks unless disability lasts for four weeks in which case com- 
pensation is to be paid for the first two weeks also. Compensation 
is 50 per cent. of average earnings, limited to 300 weeks in case 
of temporary total disability, to 550 weeks in case of certain per- 
manent total disabilities, to 400 weeks in case of all other permanent 
total disabilities, and to certain scheduled periods in case of dis- 
memberment. There is a weekly maximum of $12 which is reduced 
to $5 after 400 weeks, and weekly minimum of $5 unless wages are 
less, in which case compensation is to equal wages. The percentage 
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of compensation is to be increased 5 per cent for each dependent 
child under eighteen until it reaches 60 per cent, and the weekly 
maximum is to be increased $1 for each child until it reaches $15, 
but the total amount of compensation is limited to $5,000. In 
death cases 30 per cent of wages is payable for 300 weeks to the 
widow with accretions for each child under eighteen up to 60 per 
cent. Other dependents are compensated approximately in propor- 
tion to their kinship and dependency. Medical care and supplies 
are provided during the first sixty days to the extent of $100, and 
in death cases $100 is allowed to cover the expense of the last sick- 
ness and burial. The interested parties are given the right to settle 
upon compensation between themselves provided the amount is 
“ substantially the same” as the benefits stipulated by the act, un- 
less a circuit court judge “determines that it is for the interest 
of the employee to accept a lesser sum.” The circuit court may 
hear and determine disputes in a summary manner. Further appeal 
may be taken to the supreme court or court of appeals. Any em- 
ployer “may at his option insure” and nothing may prevent him 
“ from insuring only a particular class of his employees” or “ from 
limiting such insurance.” Insurance companies must file their rates 
and merit rating schedules with the insurance commissioner, none 
of which may take effect without his approval. The director of the 
state department of archives and history is made ex-officio com- 
pensation commissioner and given the duties of printing necessary 
blank forms and literature, recording all injuries, and reporting to 
the legislature on the operation of the act. (No. 245. In effect, 
as to duties of compensation commissioner, December 1, 1919, as 
to remainder of act, January 1, 1920.) 

Missourt.—An elective compensation law is enacted applying 
to all public and private employments where five or more are en- 
gaged, except farm labor, domestic service, casual labor, outworkers 
in their own homes, employees earning more than $3,000 a year, 
officials and employees protected by the federal employers’ liability 
law, but exempted employers may elect the act. It provides com- 
pensation for industrial injuries by accident not due to the em- 
ployee’s or another’s wilful misconduct, including intentional self- 
inflicted injuries, intoxication or wilful violation of safety laws or 
reasonable safety rules. For the first eight weeks of disability 
the employer must provide necessary medical aid not exceeding 
$200. No cash compensation is to be paid for the first seven days 
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unless disability lasts longer than six weeks, in which case com- 
pensation is to be paid from the date of injury. Compensation 
for total disability is two-thirds of wages. If the disability is 
temporary, compensation is limited to 400 weeks; if permanent, 
compensation is reduced to 40 per cent after 240 weeks. For 
temporary partial disability two-thirds of the loss in wage-earning 
capacity, but not more than $12 a week, is payable for not more 
than 200 weeks. There is a schedule of permanent injuries for 
which compensation, in addition to that provided for temporary 
disability, is provided for periods roughly proportioned to the degree 
of injury. If a second disability occurs to a previously disabled 
workman, the amount paid for the prior disability is to be deducted 
from the compensation payable which shall in no case be considered 
as for more than 500 weeks. In case of death total dependents are 
to receive two-thirds of wages for not more than 300 weeks, and 
partial dependents proportionately less. The employer must pay 
for burial not exceeding $100. There is a weekly maximum of 
$15 and a weekly minimum of $6, except where wages are less 
than $6. Each employer must insure in a mutual or other insurance 
company unless he can satisfy the commission of his financial ability 
to carry his own liability for compensation. Rates of insurance 
must be approved by the superintendent of insurance. Subject to 
the approval of the superintendent of insurance employers may 
enter into an agreement with their employees to conduct a substitute 
system of benefits at least equivalent to those provided in the act. 
A commission of four appointed by the governor for six years at 
$4,000 is to administer the act. At least one of the commissioners 
must be an employer and one an employee. The commission may 
appoint a secretary at $3,500, a medical adviser at $4,000, stenog- 
raphers and clerical employees at not more than $100 a month and 
other employees at not more than $150 a month. The sum of 
$50,000 is appropriated for the expenses of administration, which 
sum is to be refunded by a tax of 2 per cent on all insurance 
premiums and upon the estimated premiums of self-insurers. Em- 
ployers must report all accidents to the commission within ten days. 
When seven days have elapsed after injury the employer and em- 
ployee may enter into an agreement for payment of com- 
pensation, which agreement becomes binding when approved 
by the commission. If agreement is not reached the employee 
must file his claim with the commission within six months 
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and the commission shall hear the dispute and make an award 
binding as to questions of fact. Appeals may be taken within 
thirty days to the circuit court on errors of law, and further appeal 
may be taken as in civil actions. (C. 5S. S. B. 389. In effect, as 
to employers’ compliance with the act, November, 1919, as to re- 
mainder of act, April 28, 1919.) 

North Dakota.—A compulsory workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance law applying to all hazardous employments except agriculture, 
domestic service, and common carriers by steam, is enacted. All 
employers under the act are required to contribute in proportion to 
their accident hazards to a workmens’ compensation fund. From 
this fund employees are to be furnished in case of injury all neces- 
sary medical, surgical and hospital services and supplies. No com- 
pensation is to be paid unless disability lasts seven days, but if it does 
compensation is to be paid from the date of injury. Compensa- 
tion is to be 6624 per cent of wages during total disability. In case 
of permanent partial disability it is to be paid for a period propor- 
tioned to the percentage of disability, considering the employee’s 
age and occupation. The weekly maximum and minimum are $20 
and $6 respectively, but compensation may not be more than wages. 
In death cases the widow is to be allowed 35 per cent of wages 
until death or remarriage, and 10 per cent additional for each child 
under eighteen but not more than 6624 per cent in all. Propor- 
tionately less is allowed to other relatives. To administer the act 
there is established a workmen’s compensation bureau in the depart- 
ment of agriculture and labor consisting of the commissioner of the 
department as chairman, and two new workmen’s compensation 
commissioners whose regular term of office is five years at $2,500 a 
year. The bureau is given the powers necessary to conduct investiga- 
tions and to obtain needed information. If compensation is denied 
on any “ground going to the basis of the claimant’s right” an in- 
jured worker may within thirty days appeal to the district court. 
The sum of $50,000 is appropriated to put the act into effect, but 
must be reimbursed out of the workmen’s compensation fund which 
must thereafter be self-sustaining. (C. 162. In effect, as to 
payment of benefits, July 1, 1919, as to remainder of act, March 5, 
1919.) 

Tennessee.—An elective compensation law is enacted applying 
to all employments except casual, domestic and farm labor, and 
interstate commerce, and excepting also coal mines;~employers of 
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less than ten, the state, counties and municipal corporations. The 
defenses of the latter are not removed by the act, but they may 
accept its terms, and withdraw again on thirty days’ notice. All 
personal injuries by accident are covered except those due to wilful 
misconduct, intentional self-inflicted injury, intoxication, or wilful 
failure to use a safety appliance or perform a duty required by law. 
In case of injury medical aid and appliances not exceeding $100 in 
value must be allowed for thirty days. There is a waiting period 
of fourteen days except when disability lasts for six weeks. After 
the waiting period 50 per cent of wages is to be paid for 300 weeks. 
If the injury causes permanent total disability the period is extended 
to 400 weeks, after which a maximum of $5 a week is to be paid for 
another 150 weeks as long as the total is not more than $5,000. There 
is a schedule of permanent injuries for which compensation is to be 
paid for specified periods, other cases of permanent partial disability 
are to be compensated at one-half the wage loss. In death cases the 
widow is to receive 30 per cent of her husband’s wages with 10 per 
cent additional for each child up to 50 per cent for 400 weeks. 
Other dependents are to receive less in proportion to dependency. 
For both disability and death cases compensation is to be not more 
than $11 a week or less than $5 a week unless actual wages are less. 
In all death cases $100 is allowed for burial. Employers must 
either insure in a mutual or other company satisfactory to the insur- 
ance commissioner or else give satisfactory bond unless he can 
satisfy the commissioner of his financial ability to pay awards. 
Employers and workmen are to agree as to the amount of com- 
pensation due and file a copy of the settlement with the bureau of 
workshop and factory inspection within ten days. Disputes are to 
be decided by the county, criminal or chancery court and appeals 
may be taken to the circuit court and thence to the supreme court. 
(C. 123. In effect, as to duties of insurance commissioner, April 15, 
1919, as to remainder of act, July 1, 1919.) 


b. Acts Supplementary to Existing Laws 


Alaska—tThe governor is authorized to distribute 1,000 copies 
of S. B. 58, providing for the establishment of a workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance fund covering an extended number of occupa- 
tions, in order to collect and place before the next legislature the 
views of the people on the desirability of such a law. (S.C. R. 5. 
In effect, May 1, 1919.) 
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Arigona.—Attorneys who exact more than 25 per cent of the 
amount recovered in any workmen’s compensation case are to be 
penalized by forfeiture of the entire fee, deemed guilty of misde- 
meanor, and subject to disbarment. (C. 15. In effect, June 11, 
1919.) 

California.—The waiting period under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act is reduced from ten to seven days. Death benefits are made 
payable to those who are dependents at time of injury instead of 
at time of death, and non-resident alien wives and children are no 
longer conclusively presumed to be wholly dependent. The term 
“ employer ” is extended to include irrigation districts and all other 
districts established by law and all public agencies. The term 
“employee” is no longer limited to those employed for “ gain or 
profit,’ and the term “ injury ” has been extended to include injury 
to artificial members. The charge of wilful misconduct is made in- 
applicable to employees under the age of sixteen. A claim for com- 
pensation is given preference over all other claims for unsecured 
debts. The commission may allow liens against compensation for 
reasonable living expenses of dependents as well as of employees. 
Such liens are no longer limited, nor are they specifically denied 
during hospital treatment. Efficiency of administration is increased 
by giving the investigators of the commission the powers of sub- 
poena, administration of oaths, and taking testimony ; and by requir- 
ing employers in death cases to notify the commission at once by 
telephone or telegraph. Where a third party is liable for injury to 
an employee, the amount of compensation paid by the employer is 
now admissible in evidence if a suit for damages is prosecuted by 
the employer alone, otherwise it is inadmissible as before. In such 
cases no release or settlement, and no satisfaction of judgment 
against the third party is valid without the written consent either of 
both employer and employee or of one of them and the commission 
or court. The commission may prohibit the operation of dangerous 
machinery until properly safeguarded and may apply for an injunc- 
tion restraining the use of any place of employment or machinery 
which is being operated in violation of its safety orders and con- 
stitutes a menace to life and safety. (C. 471. In effect, July 21, 
1919.) To pay workmen’s compensation benefits to state employees 
for two years $20,000 is appropriated. (C. 457. In effect, May 24, 
1919.) 

Colorado.—The waiting period is reduced from two weeks to 
ten days. Maximum weekly payments are raised from $8 to $10. 
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The method of computing average weekly wages has been modified 
and wages are now held to include the reasonable value of board, 
housing, etc., received from the employer. The allowance for 
medical care is increased from $100 to $200 and the period for 
which it is allowed is extended from thirty to sixty days. The 
commission may allow more medical care if it will reduce the com- 
pensation for which the state fund is liable. With the consent of 
the commission a worker may select his own physician and may in 
non-surgical cases procure any non-medical treatment recognized as 
legal. An additional $100 is allowed for dental treatment made 
necessary by any injury. The maximum compensation payable in 
death cases is raised from $2,500 to $3,125 and the minimum of 
$1,000 is omitted. The maximum death benefit payable to non- 
residents has been raised from $1,000 to $1,041.66. The funeral 
benefit is reduced from $100 to $75 but where there are dependents 
it is paid in addition to other compensation instead of being deducted 
from it. Compensation for temporary partial disability is now 
limited to a total of $1,300, and for permanent partial disability to 
a total of $2,600. Certain second injuries occurring to workmen 
who have already incurred permanent disabilities are compensated 
for periods 25 to 100 per cent longer than the schedule provides 
for such injuries. The aggregate of lump sums granted in total dis- 
ability cases is limited to $3,125. The burden of proving in order 
to receive compensation for hernia that a hernia is of recent origi? 
and that it did not exist prior to the date of the alleged injury is 
no longer placed on the worker. The age at which compensation 
ceases to be paid to minor children is raised from sixteen to eighteen 
years and the definition of employee now includes minors illegally 
employed. The employee now becomes subject to the act imme- 
diately upon the employers’ election without waiting seven days. 
Employers are required to insure against liability for medical care 
unless given a permit from the commission to operate under a 
medical plan. If the employer has failed to insure his compensa- 
tion liability the compensation benefits are to be increased 50 per 
cent and the commission may take proceedings to enjoin any em- 
ployer in default of compensation insurance premiums from con- 
tinuing in business. The cutting of insurance rates or rebating is 
made a misdemeanor. Maximum penalty, $500 or imprisonment 
for thirty days, or both. The commission may require the deposit 
of the present value of any unpaid compensation if it has reason to 
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doubt the solvency of the insurance company or employer. The time 
for filing compensation claims is extended from thirty days to one 
year. Hereafter no attorney’s fees will be allowed unless previously 
authorized by the commission. There are numerous other changes 
in administrative detail. (C. 210. In effect, May 1, 1919.) 
Connecticut——The workmen’s compensation law is extended to 
cover occupational diseases which are not contagious, communicable, 
or mental, and accidents which result in the aggravation of previous 
disease are to be compensated for in proportion to the disability due 
to aggravation. Although the waiting period remains the same, it 
is now provided that if disability extends beyond four weeks, com- 
pensation will be paid from the day of injury. In cases of partial 
disability the maximum payment is increased from $14 to $18 a 
week and the maximum period of relief from 312 to 520 weeks. 
The compensation allowed for specific injuries is now made addi- 
tional to the compensation allowed during total disability. In fatal 
cases the maximum weekly compensation is increased from $14 to 
$18 and for partial dependents compensation is limited to one-half 
of wages but not more than the amount actually contributed to such 
dependents by the deceased. The commission is empowered to order 
when necessary a change of medical, surgical, or hospital care for 
the injured employee. The employer may not order a change of 
doctor where his own failure to provide medical care made it neces- 
sary for the employee to procure it for himself. An employer’s 
acceptance of the provisions of the act is not binding on his em- 
ployees if he refuses to furnish them with satisfactory evidence 
that he has complied with the act. When settlements or payments 
have been unduly delayed interest at 6 per cent or less may be 
added to the award in the discretion of the commission. The privi- 
lege of self-insurance may be revoked if, after hearing, an employer 
is proved to be dilatory in investigating claims and making payments, 
or otherwise to fail to comply with the regulations of the commis- 
sion. If a claim involves a doubtful question of law the commis- 
sioner may file a pro forma award with the superior court which 
may reserve the question for the supreme court of errors or deter- 
mine the controversy as it sees fit. When appeals are pending, the 
court may order the settlement of any portion of the claim not 
affected by the appeal. (C. 142. In effect, July 1, 1919.) The 
workmen’s compensation commissioners are required to notify the 
attorney general whenever they receive notice of any accident to a 
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state employee. For compensation of state employees $10,000 is 
appropriated. (C. 251. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Delaware.—The allowance for medical services is increased from 
$25 to $75 and if disability lasts four weeks compensation is to be 
paid from the day of injury. Maximum and minimum weekly com- 
pensation is raised from $10 and $4 to $15 and $5 weekly. The 
maximum period of compensation is increased from 270 weeks to 
285 weeks in cases of partial disability and death, and to 475 weeks 
in case of total disability, but compensation is no longer given for 
life. Compensation for partial disability is now one-half of the 
différence between wages. before the injury and earning power, 
instead of wages, after injury. Compensation for amputations is no 
longer conditioned upon resultant disability for work. Compensa- 
tion for non-resident alien dependents is reduced to one-half of that 
provided for residents and consular officers are allowed to represent 
non-resident dependents. A self-insurer is required to deposit the 
full amount of his liability for any compensation awarded to his 
employees. The method of computing wages is modified. Declaring 
any portion of the compensation act unconstitutional is not to render 
the whole act void. (C. 203. In effect, March 20, 1919.) The 
industrial accident board is given supervision over workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policies with power to disapprove premium rates 
if inadequate, unreasonable or discriminatory. To defray the ex- 
penses of the industrial accident board a tax of 4 per cent is levied 
upon all workmen’s compensation or employers’ liability premiums. 
. Self-insurers must likewise pay a tax of 4 per cent of what their 
premium would be if insured. Violation isa misdemeanor. Penalty, 
$100-$1,000 for each offense. (C. 204. In effect, March 20, 1919.) 

Idaho—The sum of $55,000 is appropriated out of the state 
workmen’s compensation insurance fund to defray the expenses of 
administering the fund for the two years 1919-1920. (C. 85. In 
effect, March 17, 1919.) 

Illinois —Workmen’s compensation is made compulsory for 
public employees and employees engaged in distribution of any com- 
modity by horse or motor vehicle where more than three are em- 
ployed. Provision is made for compensating any totally dependent 
child or husband if there be no widow or child whom the deceased 
was legally obliged to support. Hospital services are no longer 
limited to eight weeks but are to be given so long as needed during 
the period for which compensation is payable. If total incapacity 
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lasts for four weeks compensation is to be paid from the day of 
injury. The minimum weekly compensation is raised from $6 to 
$7 with corresponding increases in the somewhat larger minimum 
payable to employees having children. If there has been unreason- 
able delay in payment of compensation or intentional underpayment 
the commission may add 50 per cent to the compensation due at the 
time of the award. Failure to comply with the insurance provision 
of the act no longer makes the employer liable for damages but 
subjects him to a fine of ten cents per employee but not more than 
$50 or less than $1 for each day’s failure. The commission is 
authorized to order the discontinuance of any insurance company 
which is financially unsound or which delays in paying benefits. 
Such an order is subject to court review. The salary of commission 
arbitrators is increased from $2,400 to $3,000. There are other 
modifications in administrative detail. (S. B. 384. In effect, July 
1, 1919.) 

“Tndiana.—The scale of benefits is liberalized, being raised in 
partial disability and death cases to 55 per cent. The schedule of 
payments for specific injury is amplified, the periods extended, and 
compensation for loss of use of members included. The industrial 
board may extend the period of medical care thirty days. The law 
is made compulsory for coal mining companies. Minors illegally 
employed are no longer covered. Additional misdeeds which may 
deprive an employee of compensation are the commission of a 
felony or misdemeanor and wilful failure or refusal to obey a 
reasonable written or printed rule of the employer which has been 
posted in a conspicuous place. The definition of dependents is ex- 
tended to include a wife or child whom the deceased was legally 
obligated to support and the condition for declaring a child de- 
pendent—that there be no surviving parent—is removed. The 
question of dependency is to be determined as of the time of death 
instead of injury. Payments if commuted into a lump sum, instead 
of being not more than the commutable value of future installments, 
must equal the commutable value of future installments calculated 
at 3 per cent compound interest. The industrial board is increased 
from three to five, and it is required that two including the chair- 
man must be attorneys. The board is to pass on the form of all 
insurance policies, but can give its approval only upon receiving the 
state auditor’s certificate that the company is authorized to transact 
workmen’s compensation business in Indiana. Certain provisions 
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which must be included in insurance policies are specified. The 
state or any other principal contractor which fails to require a 
certificate from any of its subcontractors showing that the sub- 
contractor has complied with the insurance provisions of the act 
will be held liable to compensate any employees injured while work- 
ing on the contract. The length of notice required to revoke a 
certificate of self-insurance is reduced from sixty to ten days but a 
new certificate may be granted at any time. Each employer, except 
an employer of domestic and farm labor, must register annually with 
the industrial board giving information relative to the nature and 
place of his business, and the number and sex of his employees. 
Penalty for failure to procure a certificate of such registration, $10- 
$100. The time within which employers must file evidence of com- 
pliance with the insurance provisions is reduced from thirty to ten 
days and the minimum fine for failure to do so raised from $1 to 
$10. (C. 57. In effect, May 15, 1919.) For application of work- 
men’s compensation law to mines opening in adjoining state, see 
“Safety and Health,” p. 454. 

Iowa.—The scale of compensation is increased from 50 to 60 per 
cent. In death cases the maximum and minimum are raised from 
$10 and $5 to $15 and $6 as was previously provided in disability 
cases. Additional medical and surgical services may be allowed to 
the extent of $100. The period of compensation for loss of a leg 
or arm is increased twenty-five weeks. For loss of a second eye by 
subsequent injury the period of compensation is limited to 200 
weeks. The method of computing earnings is modified. Provision 
is made for determining upon a place for holding hearings on acci- 
dents occurring outside the state. (C. 220. In effect, July 4, 1919.) 

Kansas.—Blind persons over eighteen may waive their right to 
damages or compensation for injuries caused by their blindness. 
{C. 222. In effect, April 7, 1919.) 

Maine.—The scale of compensation is increased from 50 to 60 
per cent of wages and the maximum and minimum are increased 
from $10 and $4 to $15 and $6 a week. For death cases a maximum 
of $3,500 is introduced, and for total disability cases the maximum 
is raised from $3,000 to $4,200, but the proviso is added that if death 
occurs during total disability the dependents will be entitled to com- 
pensation which the employee would have received. The compensa- 
tion period is now computed from date of incapacity, instead of 
injury. Loss of use of a member is made equivalent to loss of the 
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member. The waiting period is reduced from fourteen to ten days, 
after injury. The period for which medical aid is provided is ex- 
tended from two weeks after injury to thirty days after incapacity. 
The allowance is increased from $30 to $100 and nursing and 
mechanical surgical aid may be included. An “associate legal 
member” who must have the same qualifications as the chairman 
is added to the industrial accident commission and given the same 
powers as the chairman to be exercised, however, only on request of 
the chairman. Salaries are set at $3,500 for the chairman, $3,000 
for his associate, $1,000 in addition to his regular salary for the 
commissioner of labor and industry, and $500 in addition to his 
regular salary for the commissioner of insurance. The appropria- 
tion is increased from $9,500 to $28,200. Provision is made for 
delegating the task of investigating accident cases and taking deposi- 
tions from beneficiaries unable to attend hearings because of infirm- 
ity or absence from the state. The time for filing orders of the 
commission with the court prior to appeal is extended from ten to 
twenty days. Employers and insurance companies failing to make 
payments for which they are liable within ten days are to be fined 
$10 a day for each day’s continued refusal. The method of com- 
puting average weekly wages is modified. Reports of the commis- 
sion need be made only biennially. (C. 238. In effect, July 3, 
1919.) 

Massachusetts —The weekly maximum and minimum compen- 
sation for total incapacity are raised from $14 and $5 to $16 and 
$7. (C. 197. In effect, June 28, 1919.) The weekly maximum com- 
pensation for partial incapacity is raised from $10 to $16 and there 
is no longer any limitation on the period for which it may be paid. 
(C. 205. In effect, June 28, 1919.) Provision is made for a special 
fund to be accumulated by assessing employers $100 whenever one 
of their employees is killed by industrial accident and leaves no 
dependents. This fund is to be used to pay one-half of the disability 
compensation or death benefits due in cases where employees who 
have previously lost a hand, foot or eye subsequently lose a hand, 
foot or eye; but the compensation which is provided for loss of 
these specific injuries over and above disability compensation is to 
be paid by the insurance companies alone. (C. 272. In effect, 
July 31, 1919.) The definition of dependents is enlarged to include 
children under sixteen (or over sixteen if incapacitated from earn- 
ing) whom the deceased although living apart was legally bound 
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to support. (C. 204. In effect, June 28, 1919.) Copies of hospital 
records may be admissable in evidence before the industrial accident 
board. (C. 198. In effect, June 28, 1919.) The insurance com- 
missioner is empowered to require insurance companies to deposit 
with the state treasurer the present value of all outstanding work- 
men’s compensation claims computed at not higher than 4 per cent. 
From funds so collected the treasurer is to pay compensation bene- 
fits as they fall due or may arrange to make payments through a 
trustee. The commissioner may require larger deposits or return 
unused balances as experience develops. Insurance companies are 
to pay the expenses incurred by the treasurer because of this act. 
Companies failing to make required deposits are forbidden to write 
insurance in the state. (C. 226. In effect, July 11, 1919.) 
Michigan.—The scale of compensation is raised from 50 to 60 
per cent. The weekly maximum and minimum are increased from 
$10 and $4 to $14 and $7 and the maximum total is increased from 
$4,000 to $6,000. The waiting period is shortened from fourteen 
to seven days and if incapacity lasts for six, instead of eight weeks, 
or if death results, the waiting period is abolished. The period dur- 
ing which medical aid is allowed is lengthened from three weeks to 
ninety days. Provision is made for a widow who had been living 
apart from her husband for justifiable cause, and for children by a 
former marriage. Casual employees are no longer denied the bene- 
fits of the act. The industrial accident board may open an office in 
Detroit. The number of deputies administering the act is increased 
from two to three, they may be designated to act for members of 
the board, and their salaries are increased from $1,800 to $2,500. 
The salary of the assistant secretary is increased from $1,500 to 
$2,000 and the board is permitted to pay its clerical employees an 
average compensation of $1,100 (formerly $1,000). The time for 
filing a claim for review is extended from seven to ten days. De- 
tailed specifications for accident reports are introduced. The time 
within which employers are to report accidents is shortened from 
ten to eight days and failure to report is punished by a fine of $50. 
If the employer has notice of an injury within three months, it will 
suffice to file a claim within three months after incapacity develops, 
but not later than two years after injury, and the statute of limita- 
tions will not run against an employee until the employer reports 
the accident, if he was notified within the required three months. 
Any employer who elects the act must do so for all his employees in 
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all his businesses and unless self-insured must insure them all in 
the same insurance company. Insurance companies are required 
to cover all employees of any employer they insure in the same 
policy and provisions which must be contained in all workmen’s 
compensation insurance policies are specified. (No. 64. In effect, 
August 13, 1919.) The membership of the advisory board of the 
industrial accident fund is increased from five to fifteen and the 
term of office decreased from two years to one. The enlarged 
board is to select an executive committee which is to meet quarterly 
in place of the board. Members may send representatives other 
than attorneys. (No. 110. In effect, August 13, 1919.) 
Minnesota.—The scale of disability compensation is increased 
from 60 to 662/3 per cent and the weekly maximum is increased 
from $12 to $15. (C. 442. In effect, April 25, 1919.) Compensa- 
tion for loss of an arm is raised from 50 per cent for 200 weeks to 
60 per cent for 250 weeks. (C. 185. In effect, April 4, 1919.) 
The compensation for each class of beneficiaries in death cases is 
increased by 5 per cent and the maximum is increased from 60 to — 
66 2/3 per cent. Maximum weekly compensation is increased from 
$11 to $15. (C. 416. In effect, April 24, 1919.) The court is 
given discretion to increase the allowance for medical care beyond 
the ninety day period to whatever extent it sees fit. Nursing and 
provision of artificial members are to be included in required med- 
ical aid. (C. 354. In effect, April 22, 1919.) Employees of home 
rule cities which include workmen’s compensation provisions in 
their charters are exempt from the workmen’s compensation act. 
(C. 176 and 439. In effect, April 4 and 24, 1919.) If an employee 
receives a second injury causing permanent total disability and the 
employer is only liable for the partial disability caused by the sec- 
ond injury by itself, the state assumes to pay the remainder of the 
compensation which would be due for permanent total disability 
out of a special fund created by charging employers $100 for every 
death case in which there are no surviving beneficiaries. (Cr 35a 
In effect, July 1, 1919.) If an employee has recovered damages 
against a third party and the employer is claiming his right to 
decrease compensation by an amount equivalent to the damages 
received he must first deduct from the damages the reasonable 
attorney’s fees and expenses incurred by the employee in securing 
damages. In deducting his own attorney’s fees from damages col- 
lected by the employer to be paid over to his employee, onlv reason- 
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able attorney’s fees can be deducted. (C. 356. In effect, April 22, 
1919.) The time within which an employee must proceed to recover 
compensation is changed from within one year after injury to within 
one year after the employer files his accident report with the labor 
commissioner. The time within which dependents must bring pro- 
ceedings to recover compensation is changed from one year after 
date of the employer’s notice of willingness to pay compensation to 
one year after receipt of such notice by the labor commissioner. 
(C. 363. In effect, April 22,1919.) It is made unlawful to discrim- 
inate in insurance rates against the employment of handicapped 
persons. Violation is made a misdemeanor. Penalty, revocation of 
license by the insurance commissioner. (C. 367. In effect, April 
23, 1919.) The commissioner of insurance may revoke the license 
of any workmen’s compensation insurance company whose agents 
have been guilty of fraud or delay in making settlements. (C. 508. 
In effect, April 25, 1919.) Compensation for permanent total dis- 
ability is no longer limited to $5,000. (C. 44. In effect, September 
22, 1919.) 

Missouri.—Blind persons over eighteen may agree to waive their 
right to damages or compensation for any personal injury to which 
the blindness was a contributory cause. (S. B. 478. In effect, 
August 4, 1919.) 

Montana.—The compensation act is extended to cover all of the 
employees of an employer any of whose employees are engaged in 
hazardous work. The weekly maximum is raised from $10 a week 
to $12.50. Whereas compensation for partial disability formerly 
could not exceed the difference between the weekly maximum for 
total disability and wages after injury, it now may be as high as 
one-half the weekly maximum for total disability as long as the 
total does not exceed 75 per cent of the allowance for total loss of 
the member. Insurance companies are required to deposit bonds 
with the industrial accident board before issuing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policies, and other minor amendments are made. 
(C. 100. In effect, March 4, 1919.) 

Nebraska.—The maximum weekly compensation payable for 
death, temporary disability and the first 300 weeks of permanent 
disability is raised from $12 to $15, and the maximum payable after 
300 weeks of permanent disability is raised from $9 to $12. The 
periods for which certain amputations are compensable are in- 
creased and compensation for loss of hearing is added. Medical 
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care is no longer limited to twenty-one days. In cases of injury 
involving dismemberment or requiring a major surgical operation 
the employee may designate the surgeon. The allowance for burial 
is increased from $100 to $150. If an employer fails to pay com- 
pensation for thirty days after injury and appeals from the com- 
missioner’s award, the court, if it sustains the award, must allow 
an attorney’s fee to the employee. (C.91. In effect, July 18, 1919.) 

Nevada.—The waiting period is reduced from fourteen to seven 
days. The scale of compensation for total disability is raised from 
50 to 60 per cent of wages. For temporary total disability the max- 
imum and minimum are raised from $70 and $20 to $72 and $30 a 
month, the period of compensation is increased from twelve to 100 
months, a maximum total of $7,200 is added, and it is further pro- 
vided that if the disabled worker has total dependents residing in 
the United States $10 will be allowed monthly. For permanent 
total disability the maximum and minimum are raised from $50 
and $20 to $60 and $30 a month. Similarly for partial disability 
the scale is raised from 50 per cent to 60 per cent, but the maximum 
wage to be considered is reduced from $140 to $120 a month. The 
specific injury schedule is somewhat liberalized. In death cases 
the allowance of any child will be increased from 10 per cent to 15 
per cent on the death of the surviving parent, and upon the death 
of any beneficiary before the expiration of the compensation period 
$125 is to be allowed for funeral expenses. New definitions of 
employer and employee are added, by which aliens, minors, paid 
public officers, paid officers and directors of corporations, and wage- 
earning partners are included and casual labor, defined as work to 
be completed within ten days at a cost of less than $100, is excluded. 
Employers not now included under the act may elect to be bound 
by it, and the contributions of such employers to the state fund shall 
be held in a separate class. The industrial commission is empowered 
to declare dividends if the fund is sufficient to meet liabilities and 
reserves, and rebates for favorable accident experience are pro- 
vided for. Employers who maintain substitute benefit funds must 
report annually on the medical arrangements made and on the in- 
come and expenditure of such funds and failing to do so are made 
liable for premiums to the state insurance fund. (C. 176. In effect, 
July 1, 1919.) 

New Jersey—The scale of compensation is raised from 50 to 
66 2/3 per cent of wages. The weekly maximum and minimum are 
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raised from $10 to $12 and from $5 to $6 respectively. The waiting 
period is reduced from fourteen days after injury to ten days after 
disability. The period during which medical aid must be provided is 
increased from two to four weeks and may be increased to seventeen 
weeks by the workmen’s compensation bureau which may also order 
additional medical services not exceeding $200. If an employee 
refuses medical treatment proffered by the employer the workmen’s 
compensation bureau may order proper treatment and upon the 
employee’s continued refusal may modify the award accordingly. 
In death cases $200 is allowed for expenses of the last sickness in 
addition to the $100 allowed for burial. Hernia is very strictly de- 
fined and $150 allowed for an operation. Compensation for loss 
of teeth and loss of hearing is added. Casual employment is defined, 
when in connection with the business, as employment the occasion 
for which arises by chance or is purely accidental, otherwise, as em- 
ployment not regular, periodic or recurring. With the exception of 
husbands, wives, parents and step-parents only persons under 
eighteen or over forty may be considered dependent. The method 
of computing wages is modified. Board and lodging, when part of 
wages, may be computed at $5 a week unless otherwise agreed at the 
time of hiring. The making of an agreement or payment of com- 
pensation extends the time for filing of claims to one year from 
such date. No payments may be commuted without the approval 
of the workmen’s compensation bureau. (C. 93. In effect, July 4, 
1919.) The time for filing a transcript of the record in case of an 
appeal under the workmen’s compensation law is extended from five 
to fifteen days. (C.92. In effect, April 10, 1919.) 

New Mexico.—The maximum and minimum weekly compensa- 
tion for injuries are raised from $10 and $5 to $12 and $6. The 
allowances for operation for hernia and for funeral expenses are 
increased from $50 to $75 and the waiting period is reduced from 
twenty-one to fourteen days. (C. 44. In effect, June 13, 1919.) 

New York.—The workmen’s compensation law is amended, giv- 
ing injured workers the alternative of presenting claims directly to 
the commission instead of to the employer only. Direct settlements 
when made must be reported to the commission within ten days. 
In every case of direct settlement the commission must hear the 
parties immediately after the last payment and in no case more than 
sixty days after the agreement is filed. Penalty for failure to 
notify commission of last payment, $100, one-half of which will be 
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used for administrative expenses and one-half deposited in the 
special disability fund. Provisions are added requiring insurance 
companies and the state fund to reimburse employers who make 
advance payments to their injured employees. The sum of $12,000 
is appropriated for the use of the bureau of statistics and informa- 
tion and $60,000 for the use of the industrial commission in carry- 
ing out the act. (C. 629. In effect, May 14, 1919.) If an injured 
employee to whom compensation not exceeding $250 is due dies, the 
remainder of compensation due is to be paid to the surviving de- 
pendents. (C. 498. In effect, May 9, 1919.) The county treas- 
urer is authorized whenever compensation is awarded to a town, 
village, city or county employee to pay the award out of county 
funds or to borrow the necessary funds and such expenditure is to 
be reimbursed in the next succeeding tax levy. (C. 458. In effect, 
May 5, 1919.) 

Ohio.—The maximum weekly compensation is increased from 
$12 to $15 a week. In case of a subsequent injury to any employee 
who has previously been injured the employer will be charged with 
the second injury only, additional compensation being distributed 
over the entire insurance fund. Compensation is provided for 
partial loss of sight and blind persons may waive their right to com- 
pensation. There are other minor modifications. (H. B. 424. In 
effect, August 14, 1919.) 

Oklahoma.—The workmen’s compensation act is specifically ex- 
tended to a number.of new industries, but the clause permitting the 
inclusion of other hazardous occupations as they arise is repealed. 
Contractors are made liable for injuries to workmen on subcontracts, 
but may recover from the subcontractor. The waiting period is 
reduced from fourteen to seven days with the proviso that if dis- 
ability lasts twenty-one days compensation shall be paid from the 
date of injury. Medical care is to be provided for sixty days 
instead of for only fifteen, but is limited to $100 unless otherwise 
ordered by the commission. Provision is made for disfigurement, 
for loss of hearing and for loss of use of a thumb, finger or toe. 
The weekly maximum and minimum are increased from $10 and 
$6 to $18 and $8. The act no longer applies to employees in in- 
trastate commerce or to employees in interstate commerce for 
whom no federal provision has been made. A right of action for 
damages is given to dependents if death results after an injured 
employee has been awarded compensation and to the employee if 
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no compensation is provided for his injury. The salary of all 
commissioners is made equal to that of the chairman, $3,000, and 
the commissioners are to choose their own chairman. (C. 14. In 
effect, June 27, 1919. ) 

Oregon.—The workmen’s compensation act is extended to cover 
surface mines. The allowance for children is increased from $6 
to $8 a month and stepchildren are transferred from the class of 
“dependents” to the class of “children.” Lump sums are no 
longer specified as an alternative method of compensating specific 
injuries and the period of compensation for loss of hearing in one 
ear is reduced from forty-eight to thirty-six months. The commis- 
‘sion may grant additional medical service in its discretion and is to 
supply artificial limbs when necessary. Final settlement is pro- 
hibited before such time as the workman is restored to a condition 
as nearly self-supporting as possible. If an employee who has 
previously incurred permanent partial disability incurs a subse- 
quent permanent partial disability such that the compensation pay- 
able for the disability resulting from the combined injuries is 
greater than the compensation which, except for the pre-existing dis- 
ability, would have been payable for the latter injury, the employee 
is to receive compensation on the basis of the combined injuries, 
but the charge against his employer’s account in the state fund is 
to be for the latter injury only. The commission is given power 
to adjust insurance rates in proportion to hazard after July 1, 1920. 
To expedite the work of the commission the secretary of state is 
directed to set aside $40,000 for an emergency fund on which the 
commission may draw for the immediate payment of all claims for 
which reserves are not required. The surplus which the state fund 
is required to maintain is increased from 30 to 50 per cent and a 
catastrophe fund must be set up. (C. 288. In effect, May 28, 
1919.) Appeals are to be allowed in all cases and a jury trial 
may be demanded on any question of fact. (C. 397. In effect, May 
28, 1919.) The state subsidy to the industrial accident fund is 
withdrawn until June 20, 1921. (C. 55. In effect, February 17, 
1919.) 

Pennsylvania.—The scale of compensation has been raised from 
50 to 60 per cent and the maximum weekly rate from $10 to $12. 
The minimum has been raised from $4 to $5 for temporary dis- 
abilities and from $5 to $6 for permanent disabilities. The waiting 
period is reduced from fourteen to ten days. The period during 
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which medical care must be provided is increased from fourteen 
to thirty days and the allowance is raised to $100. Provision is 
made for hospital treatment. The amounts payable in death cases 
are increased slightly and provision is made for paying the widow 
a lump sum on remarriage. The method of computing average 
wages is modified and the value of board and lodging is now to be 
included. The method of procedure is also modified in many de- 
tails. (No. 277. In effect, June 26, 1919.) Any accident suit 
brought in court within one year of the accident which should have 
been commenced before the workmen’s compensation board may 
be certified to the board, which may then proceed as if the claim 
had been originally made to the board. (No. 310. In effect, 
July 8, 1919.) The right to take out limited workmen’s compen- 
sation policies is restricted to self-insurers. The act now applies 
to the entire workmen’s compensation law instead of only to the 
article concerning elective compensation. (No. 306. In effect, 
July 8, 1919.) 

Porto Rico—To entitle workers to compensation, accidents 
must be “due to their employment.” Furthermore farm laborers 
not employed to work with instruments or tools, the use of which 
may catise serious corporal injury, are now denied the benefits of 
the act. The wage limit of those who may come under the act is 
raised from $1,200 to $1,500. There is no longer a minimum com- 
pensation for partial disability, but in such cases compensation must 
be proportioned to the importance of the injury. Parents are now 
eligible to benefits in death cases on a par with children, but illegiti- 
mate grandchildren are not. There is a lower minimum for foster 
parents and more distant relatives. The commission is authorized 
to grant compensation in the form of a pension instead of a lump 
sum. The commissioner of the interior is authorized to advance 
compensation to public employees and be reimbursed out of the 
fund. Cities may not collect from the commission more than one- 
half the minimum rate for services rendered to injured workers 
in municipal hospitals. The per diem of commissioners is raised 
from $7 to $8 a day, but they are no longer allowed mileage. Em- 
ployers are required to file with the commission monthly reports 
of the wages paid during the preceding month. Penalty for failure 
to file such reports, three times the difference between the premiums 
which should have been paid and those actually paid. (No. 62. 
In effect, September 17, 1919.) A slight change in the language 
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of the compensation law removes doubt as to its compulsory nature 
but employers are given the right to bring decisions of the com- 
mission as well as the legality of any tax fixed by the commission 
before the district court for review. (No. 61. In effect, Septem- 
ber 17, 1919.) 

Rhode Island—The weekly maximum and minimum for total 
incapacity are raised from $10 and $4 to $14 and $7, but a maximum 
of $5,000 is introduced. The fee of the impartial physician who 
may be called in certain cases is always to be paid by the employer 
regardless of who asks for the impartial examination. (C. 1795. 
In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

South Dakota—tThe scale of compensation is raised from 50 
to 55 per cent. The waiting period is reduced from fourteen to 
ten days and incapacity need last only six instead of eight weeks to 
entitle one to compensation from the date of injury. There is a 
further proviso that on the eleventh day of incapacity a worker 
may be examined by a physician who may certify to the number of 
days he has really been incapacitated thereby entitling him to com- 
pensation for the period certified. Medical care is increased from 
$100 to $150 and from four to twelve weeks and surgical supplies 
and apparatus are included. The periods for which certain specific 
injuries are compensated are lengthened. The definition of total 
disability is enlarged to include total paralysis, total loss of mental 
faculties, or any other injury actually resulting in permanent total 
incapacity. The minimum weekly compensation is increased from 
$6 to $6.50. The court is authorized to remand cases appealed to 
the appropriate officer for action or to enter judgment. (C. 363. 
In effect, June 5, 1919.) The workmen’s compensation law is ex- 
tended to require those operating threshing machines for profit to 
take out workmen’s compensation insurance for their employees. 
All contracts for threshing made before filing such an insurance 
policy with the clerk of the circuit court of the county where the 
operator resides are declared void. (C. 362. In effect, June 5, 
1919.) To exempt an employee from the workmen’s comnensa- 
tion act his employment must be both casual and not in the usual 
course of trade, business, profession or occupation of the employer. 
The salary of the deputy industrial commissioner is increased from 
$1,500 to $1,800 and he is given the same powers as the commis- 
sioner. Claimants may be represented free of charge by the state’s 
attorney in any hearing before a board of arbitration or in any 
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appeal to the courts. (C. 364. In effect, June 5, 1919.) Stock 
companies writing workmen’s compensation insurance are required 
to establish unearned premium reserve funds. (C. 242. In effect, 
June 5, 1919.) . 
Utah—Compensation is increased from 55 to 60 per cent, and 
that to be paid after five years’ disability from 40 to 45 per cent. 
The maximum weekly compensation is increased from $12 to $16 
and the minimum for permanent total disability is made the same 
as for temporary disability, $7 a week. The maximum total for 
temporary and permanent partial disability and death cases is 
raised from $4,500 to $5,000. Compensation for specific injuries 
is made additional to compensation for temporary total disability. 
The waiting period is reduced from ten to three days, and the 
allowance for medical, nursing and hospital services and medicines 
is increased from $200 to $500. If any employee who has pre- 
viously incurred permanent partial disability incurs a subsequent 
permanent partial disability such that the compensation payable 
for the disability resulting from the combined injuries is greater 
than the compensation which except for the pre-existing disability 
would have been payable for the latter injury, the employer is made 
liable for the latter injury only and the remainder of the compen- 
sation due is to be paid out of a special fund composed of the $750 
payments which employers are required to make whenever one of 
their employees is killed leaving no dependents. The coverage of 
the act is extended from employers of four or more to employers 
of three or more, and employers of agricultural and domestic labor 
may elect to come under the act. Employers in intrastate com- 
merce are no longer required to file written acceptances before 
being covered. The compensation liability of mine lessors and in- 
dependent contractors is defined. The term of industrial commis- 
sioners is increased from four to six years, and the provisions con- 
cerning appeals are modified. The state insurance fund is given 
power to insure employers against liability as well as compensation 
claims, and strict conditions to be fulfilled by insurance companies 
desiring to write workmen’s compensation business are prescribed. 
The date on which employers must submit their pay roll reports 
_ is changed from January to July. Claims against employers who 
have failed to insure, instead of being made liquidated claims for 
damages, are made liens against the employer’s real property. (C. 
63. In effect, as to reorganization of commission and date of mak- 
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ing employers’ reports, May 12, 1919; other sections, July 1, 1919.) 

Vermont.—Provision is made for compensating permanent in- 
juries not mentioned in the specific injury schedule. In determining 
average wages periods of absence due to sickness are not to be 
considered. County court houses are made available to the com- 
missioner for hearings. The insurance commissioner may on com- 
plaint of the commissioner of industries revoke the license of any 
insurance company which fails to comply with rules and regula- 
tions or to pay compensation promptly. For similar reasons the 
commissioner of industries may revoke an employer’s permission 
to be self-insured. (No. 159. In effect, June 1, 1919.) The clause 
releasing courts of appeals from the necessity of following rules 
of evidence in workmen’s compensation cases is stricken out. (No. 
158. In effect, June 1, 1919.) The provisions to be contained in 
workmen’s compensation insurance policies are stipulated. (No. 
155. In effect, June 1, 1919.) Incorporation of mutual associa- 
tions to carry workmen’s compensation insurance is authorized. 
(No. 156. In effect, April 3, 1919.) 

Washington.—The workmen’s compensation act is amended to 
exclude work performed in maintenance and operation of railroads 
or their equipment but not to exclude railroad construction work or 
intrastate enterprises carried on by the railroad corporation. Mari- 
time works and all others are excluded unless their payroll is clearly 
separable from the payroll of workmen engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce. The proviso is added, however, that in all such 
excluded cases the employer shall be liable in damages for injuries 
to the same extent as under the federal liability law. (C. 67. In 
effect, June 11, 1919.) The commission may after public hearing 
include other occupations than those now covered by the workmen’s 
compensation law by declaring them extra-hazardous. The monthly 
compensation is raised from $20 to $30 with corresponding in- 
creases where there are additional dependents, the maximum month- 
ly total being raised from $35 to $50. A lump sum of $250 in 
addition to all monthly payments is provided for widows. The 
burial benefit is raised to $100 if there is a surviving widow or child. 
If a workman dies before receiving all the compensation to which 
he is entitled the remainder is to be paid to his widow and children. 
Pay-roll reports are to be made’ three times a year instead of 
monthly and readjustment of premium classifications is to be made 
annually instead of semi-annually. The section making experience 
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rating mandatory is omitted and $3 is made the minimum premium. 
There are no longer to be separate reserve funds for each class of 
insured, but earnings of the general reserve fund are to be appor- 
tioned to the various class reserve fund accounts annually. Salaries 
of the industrial commissioners are raised from $3,600 to $4,200, 
and the daily pay of assistants to the commission: is no longer 
limited. The total allowance for expenses of auditors and assist- 
ants is increased from $60,000 to $120,000. (C. 131. In effect, 
March 15, 1919.) The state medical aid board is reorganized. In 
place of the chief medical adviser of the state industrial insurance 
commission as ex-officio chairman, the chairman is to be appointed 
by the employer and employee members. He must be a legally 
qualified physician and surgeon and his term of office is six years. 
The assistant chairman is dispensed with. The chairman is required 
to devote his whole time to the office and his salary is increased 
from $150 to $500 a month. The secretary’s salary is increased from 
$200 to $250 a month and the allowance for clerical expenses is 
increased from $4,200 to $10,000 a year. The state medical aid 
board is directed to supervise the administration of the rules, regu- 
lations and practices which it promulgates. The expense of ad- 
ministering the medical aid fund are to be paid out of the medical 
aid fund instead of out of the administration fund of the industrial 
insurance department. Local aid boards are empowered to provide 
and charge to the employer emergency medical or surgical treat- 
ment if not provided with reasonable promptness by those under 
contract to provide it. Medical and surgical treatment may be 
continued after a workman returns to work if the state medical 
aid board deems it necessary. Employers of less than fifty work- 
men must provide first aid kits and those employing more than fifty 
within a radius of one-half mile must provide a first aid station. 
Workers who lose an eye or limb shall be once provided out of 
the accident fund an artificial substitute not exceeding $165 in value. 
Workers whose eye-sight is affected by a penetrating wound shall 
be once provided with proper glasses and their disability rating 
based on the corrected result. (C. 129. In effect, June 11, 1919.) 
West Virginia—The period during which temporary disability 
benefits are payable is increased from twenty-six to fifty-two weeks 
and may in certain cases be extended to seventy-eight weeks. The 
weekly maximum is raised from $10 to $12 in cases of total dis- 
ability and from $8 to $12 in cases of partial disability. The mini- 
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mum for the latter is raised from $4 to $5. In partial disability 
cases the allowance for each percentage of disability is raised from 
three to four weeks’ compensation. A schedule of percentage dis- 
ability ratings for specific injuries is introduced and the instruction 
to consider age and occupation in rating disability is omitted. The 
$300 formerly allowed for medical, surgical or hospital work only 
for the purpose of reducing disability is now made additional to 
$300 which may be allowed for medical, surgical and hospital treat- 
ment whenever the commissioner deems it just, reasonable and 
necessary. The period within which death must occur to entitle 
the employee’s dependents to benefits is extended from twenty-six 
weeks to a year and the funeral benefit is increased from $75 to 
$150. If the deceased was an unmarried minor between fifteen and 
twenty-one years of age and left wholly dependent parents com- 
pensation may continue for six years instead of ceasing when he 
would have been twenty-one. A widow-must be dependent to 
receive benefits. Provision for orphan children is omitted as is 
also the monthly maximum payment. Wholly dependent invalid 
brothers and sisters are included as beneficiaries. Employers en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce can only be exempt from 
the act when a rule of liability or method of compensation is estab- 
lished by Congress for such employment. The commission is em- 
powered to require employers to install safety appliances, and 
failure to use safety appliances prescribed by the commissioner and 
furnished by the employer is made an added reason for denying 
compensation; but an employee cannot be deprived of compensa- 
tion for violation of rules unless the rules which he violated have 
been posted in conspicuous places. Failure of the employer to 
report injuries within six months is penalized by giving employees 
an additional six months within which to apply for compensation. 
Consular agents are forbidden to apply for compensation in behalf 
of non-resident aliens. Employers are no longer authorized to 
deduct 10 per cent of their compensation insurance premiums from 
wages. The power of the commission to classify employers accord- 
ing to hazard for purposes of determining premium rates is made 
more flexible, and the minimum premium is reduced from $1 to 
50 cents. Instead of a penalty of 10 per cent of premiums for 
failure to pay premiums when due the protection of the workmen’s 
compensation act is to be terminated at the end of the month in. 
which the lapse occurs. In fatal and permanent disability cases 
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the amount to be charged against any employer’s account is to be 
only the average cost of such cases to the fund. The amount to 
be allowed out of the state fund for expenses of administration is 
increased from $80,000 to $140,000. (C. 131. In effect, July 1, 
1919.) 

Wisconsin.—The word “ accident” in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law is changed to “injury” and a section added extending the — 
act to include, in addition to accidents, all other injuries growing out 
of and incidental to the employment. (C. 457. In effect, July 5, 
1919.) The preceding amendment is again amended to state that 
injuries include occupational diseases. (C. 668. In effect, July 30, 
1919.) Second injuries occurring to those who have been previously 
disabled are provided for out of a special fund into which each em- 
ployer whose employee suffers loss of a hand, arm, foot, leg or eye 
is required to pay $150. As a condition for granting permission 
to be self-insured the industrial commission may require an em- 
ployer to furnish security. Employers who elect not to be bound 
by the act must keep notices to that effect posted. Provision is made 
for payment of awards against school districts, and other minor 
amendments are made. (C. 680. In effect, August 1, 1919.) The 
workmen’s compensation law is amended to include peace officers 
other than sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, constables, marshals and police- 
men if injured while engaged in the enforcement of peace or in the 
pursuit and capture of those charged with crime. (C. 577. In 
effect, July 23, 1919.) The workmen’s compensation law is amended 
to permit Christian Science treatment in lieu of medical treatment 
with the provisio that any employer may elect not to be subject to 
this provision and that no compensation will be payable for any ag- 
gravation of disability due to refusal to submit to competent and rea- 
sonable surgical treatment. (C. 568. In effect, July 21, 1919.) In 
addition to the foregoing amendment the industrial commission is 
given discretion in permanent total disability cases to continue med- 
ical care for such period as it deems advisable. The maximum 
death benefit is slightly increased in some cases. The maximum to 
be considered as average annual earnings is raised from $750 to 
$1,125 for all but railroad employees. For both railroad and other 
employees the minimum to be considered as average earnings is 
raised to $525. (C. 692. In effect, September 1, 1919.) 

Wyoming.—The compensation act is extended from employers of 
three or more in enumerated extra-hazardous employments to all 
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employers in the listed employments, to which a few more are added. 
One hundred dollars is provided for medical care in disability cases. 
The monthly compensation is raised from $18 to $35 for an unmar- 
ried worker and from $24 to $40 for a married worker and cor- 
responding increases are made in the allowances for children and 
in the lump sums allowed for amputations and for death benefits 
to dependents. Loss of sight is made equivalent to the loss of an 
eye. Provision is made for setting aside part of the insurance fund 
as areserve fund. (C. 117. In effect, February 25, 1919.) 

Umited States—Provisions of the federal workmen’s compen- 
sation act are extended to all employees of the District of Columbia, 
except policemen and firemen eligible to pensions under an earlier 
act. (Public 6, 66th Congress, Ist session. In effect, July 11, 1919.) 
For payment of compensation to civilian employees of the United 
States, $700,000 is appropriated and $9,000 previously appropriated 
for expenses of the compensation commission in France is made 
available for expenses incurred in the District of Columbia. (Laws 
1918-1919, C. 39. In effect, February 25, 1919.) The war risk 
insurance act is amended to allow in case of loss of both hands 
and both eyes, both feet and both eyes, or both hands and both 
feet, $100 a month for a nurse or attendant in addition to the $100 
allowed for the disability in such cases. (Public 26, 66th Congress, 
Ist session. In effect, August 6, 1919.) 


c. Vocational Rehabilitation 


California—In fatal industrial accident cases when there are 
no surviving beneficiaries employers are required to pay $350 into 
an “industrial rehabilitation fund ” which is to be used by the indus- 
trial accident commission to promote vocational reeducation and 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry. Any surplus is to 
be used for accident prevention. (C. 183. In effect, July 21, 1919.) 

Illinois —The department of public welfare is directed to under- 
take the rehabilitation of every person over sixteen years old who 
is physically handicapped, but not aged or helpless persons requiring 
permanent custodial care, blind or deaf persons under state care or 
epileptic, feeble-minded or other persons not susceptible of rehabili- 

tation. The department is to receive reports from hospitals con- 
. cerning persons under treatment for any injury or disease which 
may permanently impair earning capacity. It is also to receive 
reports of industrial injuries from the department of labor and may 
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receive applications directly from injured persons. When word is 
received of a handicapped person he is to be visited and acquainted 
with rehabilitation facilities offered by the state. The department 
is to maintain a school of rehabilitation and may establish branches. 
It is also to arrange with educational institutions and private organ- 
izations for suitable training courses. Artificial limbs are to be 
furnished at cost and during training maintenance may be allowed 
not exceeding $10 a week for twenty weeks unless an extension 
is granted by the department. During treatment and training the 
department is to do social service visiting. It is to cooperate with 
the department of labor in finding employment for those retrained. 
Surveys are to be conducted when desirable. The department is 
also directed to cooperate with the federal and state governments 
and private agencies in carrying out the act. (S. B. 449. In effect, 
July 1, 1919.) The sum of $10,000 is appropriated to cover the 
expenses to the department of public welfare of making a survey 
of existing conditions with reference to the rehabilitation of phys- 
ically handicapped persons. (H. B. 754. In effect, June 30, 1919.) 
The department of labor is given $10,000 with which to promote the 
industrial rehabilitation of discharged sailors and soldiers. (S. B. 
535. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Massachusetts—The industrial accident board is directed to 
investigate the practicability of adapting the various mechanical 
and surgical devices and methods of training and education invented 
during the war to the rehabilitation of those disabled in industry. 
The board may spend $1,000 in such investigation and is to make 
recommendations to the next legislature. (R. 53. In effect, June 
24, 1919.) 

Minnesota—A division for the rehabilitation of those whose 
earning capacity has been impaired by industrial accident is estab- 
lished under the board for vocational education. The board and the 
department of labor and industries are to formulate plans for 
cooperation subject to the governor’s approval. Aid in obtaining 
education, training and employment necessary to restore earning 
capacity is to be given. The division is to cooperate with the 
United States government and may give training to injured em- 
ployees of the United States if the benefits received from the United 
States’ cooperation offsets the cost. The division may establish 
or may cooperate with local boards of education in establishing 
reeducational courses. (C. 365. In effect, April 23, 1919.) The 
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sum of $15,000 is appropriated for the state board for vocational 
education to use in retraining those whose earning capacity has 
been impaired through industrial accident. (C. 463. In effect, 
April 25, 1919.) Congress is petitioned to pass the Smith-Bank- 
head bill providing federal assistance to states undertaking to 
rehabilitate industrial cripples. (R. 5. In effect, February 8, 
1919.) 

Nevada,—The state accepts the provisions of any act which 
may be passed by Congress to promote the vocational rehabilitation 
and reemployment of persons disabled in industry or otherwise. 
The state board of education is directed to administer the act and 
in cooperation with the federal board for vocational education and 
the industrial commission. The sum of $10,000 is appropriated for 
the two years beginning July 1) 1919. (C. 182. In effect, March 
28, 1919.) 

New Jersey—A commission has been created to effect the re- 
habilitation of all physically handicapped persons over sixteen years 
of age, excepting permanently helpless persons, or blind and deaf 
mutes already provided for through other state commissions, or 
epileptics and feeble minded persons. The commission is to be 
composed of the commissioner of education, the commissioner of 
labor, the commissioner of charities and correction, and three other 
members to be appointed by the governor. Of these three, one is 
to represent employers and one organized labor. The commis- 
sioners are to serve without salary for three year terms, but their 
expenses will be paid. Cases in need of such treatment are to be 
found by reports from hospitals, the industrial accident records of 
the labor department, and personal applications by the persons con- 
cerned. Schools for rehabilitation are to be maintained, and 
arrangements to be made for this work in connection with existing 
educational institutions and industrial establishments. Maintenance 
costs of those undergoing training may be paid to the extent of $10 
a week for twenty weeks. The commission is to undertake social 
service work with the families and to cooperate with the commis- 
sioner of labor in securing employment for those retrained. In- 
vestigations, studies, and reports are to be made when necessary. 
Appropriations are made of $5,000 to build and equip the main 
school, and $100,000 for conducting the necessary surveys and 
starting the work. Further appropriations are to be made by regu: 
lar appropriation bills. (C. 74. In effect, April 10, 1919.) 
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Oregon.—The industrial accident commission is authorized to 
set aside out of the industrial accident fund $400,000 to construct 
and equip an industrial and reconstruction hospital to care for and 
reconstruct workmen injured in industrial pursuits and for such 
other purposes as the commission deems advisable. Equipment 
needed for rehabilitation of injured workmen may be purchased and 
used before the hospital is completed and then turned over to the 
hospital. If the state board of control is also authorized to construct 
a hospital they may cooperate on a hospital not exceeding $500,000 
in value. (C. 435. In effect, May 28, 1919.) 

Pennsylvania—A bureau of rehabilitation is established in the 
department of labor and industry to promote the rehabilitation of 
all physically handicapped persons except aged and helpless per- 
sons requiring permanent custodial care, blind or deaf persons in 
public institutions, epileptics and feeble-minded persons and any 
others who may not be susceptible of rehabilitation. Hospitals are 
to report to the bureau all handicapped persons under their care, to 
whom the bureau is to proffer advice concerning training for a suit- 
able occupation. The bureau may receive applications from handi- 
capped persons for advice and training and is to make a survey to 
seek out others. The bureau is to arrange for therapeutic treat- 
ment; to furnish artificial limbs and similar appliances at cost, or in 
needy cases free; to arrange for training courses in public schools, 
in other educational institutions, or in private establishments; to 
arrange for social service visiting ; to make surveys and to cooperate 
with federal and state departments in carrying ott the act. Main- 
tenance costs not exceeding $15 a week may be allowed to those 
undergoing retraining for not more than twenty weeks unless an 
extension of time is granted. The sum of $100,000 is appropriated 
to carry out the act. (No. 418. In effect, July 18, 1919.) 

Rhode Island—To accomplish the rehabilitation of industrial 
cripples, the commissioner of public schools is authorized to send, 
with the approval of the state board of education, any cripple who 
appears to be fit for rehabilitation to a suitable school. The injured 
person is to be a state beneficiary during rehabilitation. Except in 
special cases, the period of such help shall be only one year. When 
necessary, artificial limbs may be provided free or at cost. The 
board of education is to administer the act and $5,000 is appropri- 
ated. (C. 1737. In effect, April 19, 1919.) | 

United States——The bill for vocational rehabilitation of soldiers 
and sailors is amended. Vocational rehabilitation, which was for- 
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merly available to those injured under circumstances entitling them 
to compensation and who after discharge are unable to pursue 
their former occupations, is now available to all who have been 
honorably discharged since April 7, 1917, having a disability in- 
curred, increased or aggravated while in service and who need 
retraining to overcome the handicap of such disability. In place of 
an amount equal to his monthly pay and family allotment, anyone 
being retrained is to receive such sum as the board considers nec- 
essary for maintenance of himself and dependents, not to exceed 
$80 a month for a single man or $100 a month plus family allow- 
ance for a man with dependents. If compensation to which the 
injured man would be entitled is greater it may be substituted for 
the maintenance allowance. The sum of $6,000,000 is appropriated 
for allowances and administrative expenses. (Public 11, 66th Con- 
gress, Ist session. In effect, July 11, 1919.) An additional appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 is made for the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled soldiers and sailors. (Public 73, 66th Congress, 1st session. 
In effect, November 4, 1919.) 


d. Commissions 


Arkansas.—The governor is authorized to appoint a workmen’s 
compensation commission of five persons to prepare a workmen’s 
compensation act which will be constitutional. (H.C. R. 7-8. In 
effect, April 1, 1919.) 


Zz OLD AGE PENSIONS 


California—aA retirement system is established for county em- 
ployees. Contributions are required from employees and after an 
employee has contributed for ten years the county is to place to his 
credit monthly an equal amount. On reaching the age of sixty, if 
the employee has been in service ten years, otherwise on reaching 
seventy, the employee may be retired on the annuity to which his 
contributions plus the county contributions with interest will entitle 
him. The plan is to be supervised by the insurance commissioner. 
(C. 373. In effect, July 21, 1919.) Congress is requested to pass 
the McKellar-Keating bill for pensioning superannuated and dis- 
abled civil service employees of the United States. (S. J. R. 5, C. 
14. In effect, January 25, 1919.) 

Connecticut—The board of control is empowered to retire on 
half pay anyone who has been in the state service thirty years and 
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is sixty-five years old, or for twenty-five years and is seventy years 
old. (C.210. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Illinois —The tax which the park commissioners are authorized 
to levy so as to be sufficient when added to the contributions of em- 
ployees to cover the benefits authorized to be paid from the park 
employees’ annuity and benefit fund, must not exceed two-thirds of 
a mill on the dollar. (S. B. 562. In effect, July 1, 1919.) The 
limit of the tax which cities of over 100,000 are permitted to levy 
for the support of the municipal employees’ pension fund is reduced 
from one-half to one-third of a mill. (S. B. 437. In effect, July 
1, 1919.) 

Maine.—Heads of state :nstitutions and departments may recom- 
mend the retirement on pension of persons employed for twenty-five 
consecutive years. Such persons may then on the approval of the 
governor and council be retired on not more than one-half of their 
average wage during the previous five years. (C. 38. In effect, 
July 3, 1919.) 

Massachusetts——The pension plan for state employees is modi- 
fied to permit reinstatement of war veterans within two years after 
discharge from the colors. (C.94. In effect, May 9, 1919.) The 
act providing for retirement of superannuated city or town em- 
ployees on pensions equal to one-half the average salary for the two 
years prior to retirement is amended to make the pension one-half 
the salary at the time of retirement. (C. 21. In effect, April 4, 
1919.) The pension plan for county employees is amended to per- 
mit reinstatement after two years’ absence and to provide that in 
case of war veterans the time spent in service shall be excluded in 
reckoning the two years. (C. 106. In effect, April 16, 1919.) 
When approved by the mayor and council pensions for superannu- 
ated laborers employed by Boston are no longer to be limited to 
$360 a year. (Sp. C. 55. In effect, March 30, 1919.) When ap- 
proved by the mayor and council, the maximum pension for super- 
annuated janitors and attendance officers of the Boston schools will 
be raised from $360 to $500 a year. (Sp. C. 132. In effect, May 
9, 1919.) Cities, outside of Boston, and towns having a population 
of 10,000 or more are authorized to retire school janitors who have 
served twenty-five years and become incapacitated at the age of 
sixty-five years, on half pay but not more than $500 a year. For 
cities the act may be accepted by the mayor and city council, for 
towns by the voters at town meeting. (C, 143. In effect, May 31. 
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1919.) The act relative to pensioning laborers employed by cities 
and towns may be extended to foremen employed by Holyoke is so 
desired by the voters at the next municipal election. (Sp. C. 49. 
In effect, March 29, 1919.) 

Minnesota.—Any employee who has been for twenty years in 
the service of any county having 33,000 or more inhabitants, and 
who has become physically or mentally incapacited, may be retired 
and his salary continued for three months. (C. 23. In effect, 
September 22, 1919.) 

New Jersey—The law establishing pension funds for the em- 
ployees of street and water commissions is amended to permit assess- 
ments in excess of 2 per cent of the annual salary and provision is 
made for the refunding of contributions of honorably discharged 
employees. (C. 259. In effect, April 17, 1919.) 

New York.—Members of the retirement pension commission are 
not to be disqualified from holding other state or municipal offices, 
and the date for filing their report is postponed until 1920. (C. 22. 
In effect, February 26, 1919.) 

Oregon.—tThe state’s Congressional representatives are urged to 
use all honorable means to secure the passage of the federal em- 
ployee’s pension bill. (S.J. R. 24. In effect, February 24, 1919.) 

Pennsylvania.—The pension plan for counties of from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 population is amended, making it more specific as to 
administrative detail. (No. 100. In effect, May 8, 1919.) 

Wisconsin—A “‘pension laws commission” ‘of five unpaid 
members is directed to investigate the operation of pension laws 
and make recommendations to the legislature. (C. 514. In effect, 
July 11, 1919.) 


3. HEALTH INSURANCE AND GENERAL SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 


Illinois —A contributory system of annuities and sickness and 
accident benefits is enacted for park employees. (S. B. 461. In 
effect, as to payment of benefits, December 1, 1919, as to retirement 
on annuities, July 1, 1920, as to remainder of act, July 1, 1919.) 

Indiana—An unpaid commission on child welfare and social 
insurance is created, consisting of five persons to be appointed by 
the governor, two of whom shall be women and two parents. The 
commission is to report its findings and to submit bills carrying out 
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its recommendations to the next legislature. For expenses $5,000 
is appropriated. (C. 197. In effect, May 15, 1919.) 

Minnesota-—No employer except a railroad company engaged 
in interstate commerce may enter into an agreement with his em- 
ployees to make deductions from their wages for the purpose of 
furnishing medical or hospital care or accident, sickness or old age 
insurance, either directly or through a mutual association without a 
license from the insurance commissioner. The commissioner may 
grant such a license only when satisfied that the benefits are com- 
mensurate with charges, that charges are sufficient to insure solv- 
ency, and that the fund is approved by the commissioner of labor 
and industries as not in conflict with provisions of the workmen’s 
compensation act. Licenses cost $1 and must be renewed yearly, 
and the commissioner may require a financial report of the fund 
before renewal. Deductions in violation of the act are a misde- 
meanor. (C. 388. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Oregon.—It is recommended that returning soldiers and sailors 
keep their war risk insurance in force. (S.C. R. 10. In effect, 
February 27, 1919.) 

Pennsylvania.—The printing of 3,500 copies of the report of 
the health insurance commission is authorized. (Res. 15. In 
effect, April 4, 1919.) 


ADMINISTRATION 


A score of states markedly increased the appropriations for 
their labor departments, workmen’s compensation commissions, and 
other bodies administering labor laws. In more than a dozen states 
salaries of labor commissioners, deputies, or inspectors were raised, 
~and some modifications in civil service rules were adopted. Four 
states, notably New York, enlarged their factory or mine inspec- 
tion staffs, while three states established mine inspection bureaus, 
and Massachusetts, Nebraska, Rhode Island, and Tennessee reor- 
ganized their labor departments. Alaska established the office of 
labor commissioner. Women’s bureaus were added to the 
labor departments of New York and Texas. California em- 
powered its industrial welfare commission to issue subpoenas and 
administer oaths, and Minnesota authorized inspectors to enter 
factory offices as well as the work rooms. Utah transferred the 
administration of child labor laws from the courts to the industrial 
commission, and in Wisconsin the industrial commission was 
directed to codify the labor law and its general orders. 
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Alaska.—The office of labor commissioner is created and the 
mining inspector is made ex-officio commissioner. His duties are 
to report annually on the industrial, social and sanitary conditions 
of the working classes, to enforce sanitary and safety regulations, 
and: to inspect factories, canneries and other establishments where 
' labor is employed. All such establishments are required to be dry 
and sanitary and must provide adequate washrooms, drinking 
water, shower baths, and toilets and must be kept reasonably warm. 
Employers must permit inspection. Violation is a misdemeanor. 
Penalty, for first offense, $25-$50, or imprisonment for ten days, 
or both; for second offense, $100-$200, or imprisonment for one 
month, or both. (C. 59. In effect, June 1, 1919.) 

Arizona.—The salary of deputy mining inspectors is increased 
from $1,800 to $2,400. (C. 54. In effect, June 11, 1919.) 

Arkansas——For duty of labor commissioner to enforce toilet 
and lunch room requirements, see “ Safety & Health,” p. 448. 

California.—The industrial welfare commission law is amended 
to give the commissioners and their deputies authority to issue 
subpoenas and to administer oaths. Notice of hearings must be 
published more widely than formerly. The commission itself, in- 
stead of the labor commissioner, is to distribute copies of orders 
among employers. Authority is given the commission to enforce its 
orders, rules and regulations. (C. 204. In effect, July 21, 1919.) 
The appropriation for the industrial welfare commission is raised 
from $45,000 to $70,000, but the allowance for expenses of the 
industrial accident commission is cut from $480,000 to $420,000. 
(C. 645. In effect, May 27, 1919.) For authority of industrial 
accident commission to prohibit use of unguarded machinery and un- 
safe places of employment, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 466. For 
power of commissioner of labor statistics to assist in collecting 
wages, see “ Individual Bargaining,” p. 406. 

Colorado.—The factory inspection department is given the ad- 
ditional duty of inspecting school houses. The allowance for 
travelling expenses of deputy factory inspection is increased from 
$600 to $1,200. (C. 122. In effect, July 15, 1919.) The number 
of deputy boiler inspectors is decreased from three to two. The 
allowance for travelling expenses for each member of the depart- 
ment is increased from $600 to $1,200. The salary of the clerk 
is increased from $1,000 to $1,200. (C. 91. In effect, March 24, 
1919.) The biennial appropriation for the industrial commission is 
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increased from $103,258 to $137,108. The allowances to the labor 
department, boiler inspector and bureau of mines for travelling 
expenses are increased. (C. 39. In effect, April 12, 1919.) The 
salaries of assistant superintendents of employment offices are 
raised from $1,000 to $1,200. (C. 97. In effect, July 15, 1919.) 
For appointment of an officer to enforce law against obtaining 
labor under false pretenses, see “ Individual Bargaining,” p. 413. 
For enlargement of coal mine inspection department, see “ Safety 
and Health,” p. 454. 

Connecticut—The number of deputies to the commissioner of 
labor and factory inspection is increased from eight to nine. (C. 
334. In effect, July 1, 1919.) Increases in salaries are authorized 
for the workmen’s compensation commissioners from $4,000 to 
$5,000, for the commissioner of labor and factory inspection from 
$3,000 to $3,500, for the deputy commissioners of labor and of 
factory inspection from $1,800 to $2,000, for the deputy factory 
inspectors from $1,600 to $1,800, and the amount allotted to each 
superintendent of employment is no longer limited to $2,000. (C. 
296. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Delaware——The annual appropriation for the contingent ex- 
penses of the labor commission is increased from $1,000 to $3,000. 
(C. 33 and 34. In effect, March 31, 1919.) For board to formulate 
boiler rules, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 457. For tax to defray 
expenses of industrial accident board, see “ Social Insurance,” 
p. 469. 

Hawait.—The biennial appropriation for the industrial accident 
board is $27,850 as compared with $15,000 in 1917. (Act 222. 
In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Idaho.—In a reorganization of the state government the indus- 
trial insurance fund is placed under the department of commerce 
and industry. The department of immigration, labor, and statistics 
is given wider powers, including power to inspect working con- 
ditions, enforce labor laws, and fix and order reasonable standards 
of working conditions. (C. 8. In effect, March 31, 1919.) The 
department of immigration, labor, and statistics is given the added 
duty of compiling statistics for all departments needing them. 
(C. 37. In effect, March 11, 1919.) 

Illinois —The appropriation for the general office of the depart- 
ment of labor is decreased from $41,200 to $29,000, but this is 
more than offset by increases in appropriations; the allowance of 
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the public employment service being increased from $195,382 to 
$351,636, that of the chief inspector of private employment agencies 
being increased from $33,842 to $35,600, that of the division of 
factory inspection being increased from $198,166.66 to $200,560, 
that of the division of industrial commission being increased from 
$292,750 to $305,280, and that of the department of mines being 
increased from $177,813 to $204,055. (H. B. 754. In effect, June 
30, 1919.) For power of labor department to undertake industrial 
rehabilitation of discharged soldiers and sailors, see “ Social Insur- 
ance,” p. 487. For authority of labor department to establish free 
employment offices, see “ Employment,” p. 438. For director of 
labor’s duty to promote reemployment of soldiers and sailors, see 
“Employment,” p. 438. 

Indiana.—For regulation of mines opening in adjoining state, 
see “Safety and Health,” p. 454. For power of city building in- 
spector to prosecute violations of dangerous occupations act, see 
“ Safety and Health,” p. 457. 

Kansas.—The biennial appropriation for the bureau of labor 
and industry is increased from approximately $60,000 for 1918- 
1919, to $76,000 for 1920-1921. This includes an increase in the 
labor commissioner’s salary of from $2,500 to $3,000 and increased 
salaries for all employees. The appropriation for the industrial 
welfare commission is likewise increased from $15,000 to $16,000. 
Pea feria efect;-April 17,1919.) 

Maine—The $7,000 limitation on the annual expenditures of 
the department of labor and industry has been removed, as have 
also the $1,800 and $600 limits upon the salaries of deputy factory 
inspector and stenographer. (C. 231. In effect, July 3, 1919.) For 
changes in personnel and pay of industrial accident commission, 
see “ Social Insurance,” p. 471. 

Massachusetts—In a bill reorganizing all departments of the 
state government the industrial accident board is transformed into a 
department of industrial accidents, and a department of labor and 
industries is organized to take over the functions of the board of 
conciliation and arbitration, the minimum wage commission, the 
commissioner of standards, the surveyor-general of lumber and 
also, with respect to collecting statistics of labor and manufactures 
and to maintaining public employment offices, the bureau of statis- 
tics. The department of labor and industries is to consist of a 
commissioner of labor and industries, an assistant, who may be a 
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woman, and three associates, one of whom is to represent labor and 
one to represent employers. All are to be appointed by the governor 
and council. The commissioner is to receive $7,500, all others not 
more than $4,000. The term is three years. The commissioner is 
to administer all labor laws, rules and regulations, direct inspec- 
tions and investigations, organize the department into divisions and 
prepare for the consideration of his associates, rules and regula- 
tions. The associate commissioners are to be known as the board 
of conciliation and arbitration and are to exercise the functions 
not only of the old board of conciliation and arbitration but also 
the non-administrative functions of the minimum wage commis- 
sion. With the governor’s approval the commissioners may appoint 
five directors to take charge of the departmental divisions. The 
commissioners may also appoint committees of employers and work- 
men to recommend rules and regulations. Persons affected by an 
order, rule or regulation of the department may demand a hearing 
and pending such hearing the commissioner may grant a tem- 
porary stispension of the order, rule or regulation. If, after a 
hearing, the order, rule or regulation is upheld any person aggrieved 
may appeal to the superior court. (C. 350. In effect, as to ap- 
pointments, November 15, 1919; as to remainder of act, December 1, 
1919.) The number of permanent industrial inspectors is increased 
from twenty-four to thirty-nine, four of whom are to be men who 
have worked at least three years as building construction workmen 
and to be known as inspectors of building operations. (C., 224. 
In effect, June 11, 1919.) The membership of the industrial acci- 
dent board is increased from five to six. From June 1, 1919, salaries 
are increased, the chairman’s from $5,000 to $5,500, that of other | 
members of the board from $4,500 to $5,000, the secretary’s from 
$3,000 to $4,500, and the medical adviser’s from $4,000 to $4,500. © 
(C. 299. In effect, August 10, 1919.) Fees for inspection of boilers 
as well as air tanks are hereafter to be paid to the chief of the 
district police for transmission to the state treasurer. (C. 133. In 
effect, May 25, 1919.) Appropriations are increased: for the 
industrial accident board from $151,500 in 1918 to $173,950 in 
1919; for the state board of labor and industries from $119,000 in 
1918 to $134,400 in 1919; for the bureau of statistics from $141,600 
in 1918 to $147,375 in 1919; for the board of conciliation and arbi- 
tration from $25,275 in 1918 to $26,500 in 1919; and for the mini- 
mum wage commission from $18,000 in 1918 to $22,000 in 1919. 
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(Sp. C. 153, 242. In effect, April 23, July 24, 1919.) For en- 
forcement of minimum wage law, see “ Minimum Wage,” p. 422. 

Michigan.—The term of office of the commissioner of labor is 
increased from two to four years. (No. 35. In effect, March 28, 
1919.) The compensation of the inspector of coal mines is in- 
creased from $4 a day to $1,800 a year. (No. 34. In effect, March 
28, 1919.) The annual appropriation for the department of labor 
is $104,000 as compared with $65,000 in 1917. (No. 275. In effect, 
May 13, 1919). The annual appropriation for the industrial acci- 
dent board is $91,600, as compared with $70,000 in 1917. (No. 
193. In effect, May 12, 1919.) For reorganization of advisory 
board of industrial accident fund, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 474. 

Minnesota.—In enforcing the labor laws employees of the de- 
partment of labor and industries may enter offices from which 
employment is directed as well as places of employment and remain 
while engaged in their official duties. (C. 110. In effect, March 
27, 1919.) The law regulating examinations for positions in the 
labor department is amended to allow the board of examiners to 
certify for promotion without examination any employee who has 
demonstrated his capacity. The period during which an applicant 
may remain on the eligible list is extended from one to two years. 
(C. 109. In effect, March 27, 1919.) For power of department of 
labor and industries to undertake rehabilitation, see “ Social Insur- 
ance, ” p. 488. For power of labor commissioner to enforce safety 
law, see “Safety and Health,” p. 449. For power of labor com- 
missioner to seal elevators illegally operated, see “Safety and 
Health,” p. 449. 

Missouri—tThe office of factory inspector is changed to state 
industrial inspector and the number of deputies is increased from 
seven to ten. To the list of establishments which the industrial in- 
spector must inspect semi-annually are added office buildings, 
garages, pool halls, and moving picture houses, but hotels are 
omitted. The places to be inspected are no longer limited to those 
situated in cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants ; but mercantile estab- 
lishments that employ less than ten persons situated in towns or 
cities having less than 3,000 inhabitants are exempt. Fees for fac- 
tory inspection are raised. The salary of the industrial inspector 
is increased from $2,000 to $2,500, of assistant inspectors from 
$1,400 to $1,800, and of deputy inspectors from $100 to $150 a 
month. A new branch office in charge of a deputy industrial in- 
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spector is to be established in St. Joseph. The biennial appropriation 
for the department is increased from $35,000 to $65,000. (H. B. 
439. In effect, August 7, 1919.) The industrial inspector 
is required to inspect all establishments subject to the women’s nine- 
hour law at least twice yearly and may collect the customary fee for 
factory inspections. (S. B. 338. In effect, August 7, 1919.) For 
the state “ industrial inspection fund ” there is appropriated $65,000, 
as compared with the $40,000 previously appropriated for the state 
“ factory inspection fund.” (H. B. 1065. In effect, June 2, 1919.) 
The appropriation for the bureau of labor statistics is $52,000, as 
compared with $48,760 in 1917. (H. B. 1071. In effect, June 7, 
1919.) For enforcement of child labor law, see “Safety and 
Health,” p. 445. For supervision of sanitation and ventilation, 
see “Safety and Health,” p. 450. For power of industrial in- 
spector to seal unguarded machines, see “Safety and Health,” 
p. 450. For creation of board of boiler rules, see “Safety and 
Health,” p. 457. 


Montana.—The salary of the chairman of the industrial accident 
board is increased from $4,000 to $6,000. (C.95. In effect, March 
3, 1919.) The appropriation bill contains increases in salaries for 
employees of the industrial accident board. (H. B. 438. In effect, 
March 17, 1919.) For duty of industrial accident board to collect 
data concerning alien employees, see “ Individual Bargaining,” 
p. 412. For change in duties of boiler inspector, see “ Safety and 
Health,” p. 458. 


Nebraska.—In a new civil administrative code the governmental 
functions are distributed among six departments of which a depart- 
ment of labor is one. The code authorizes a salary of $5,000 for 
the secretary of each department but in the appropriation bill the 
deputy commissioner of labor who now becomes secretary of labor 
is given only $1,500. The general powers of the department of labor 
are restated giving the department the positive duty of improving 
working conditions in place of the negative duty of preventing illegal 
conditions. Eight hours is made the legal work day for public em- 
ployees, Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays excepted. The 
manner of maintaining free employment bureaus is no longer speci- 
fied in detail. The section providing for an unpaid board of child 
labor inspectors is repealed, as are also the articles establishing the 
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board of mediation and investigation and the minimum wage com- 
mission. (C. 190. In effect, July 18, 1919.) Instead of sending 
monthly to the commissioner of labor a list of the names of children 
to whom employment certificates have been issued the school authori- 
ties must now send a duplicate of each employment certificate. (C. 
28. In effect, July 18, 1919.) The biennial appropriation for sal- 
aries and expenses of the bureau of labor is $25,420 as compared 
with $20,860 in 1917. (C. 275, 284. In effect, April 19, 1919.) 

Nevada.—tThe labor commissioner’s salary is raised from $600 
to $1,500 and his stenographic allowance raised from $1,200 to 
$1,500. An allowance of $300 for statistical assistance is added. 
He is no longer required to enforce laws concerning public safety, 
but must enforce all labor laws the enforcement of which is not 
exclusively vested elsewhere. He is required, instead of permitted, 
to give his printing to the state printer. The appropriation is raised 
from $5,000 to $10,000, which is made additional to printing and 
furnished offices at the capitol. (C. 56. In effect, March 13, 1919.) 
For duties of industrial commission in connection with vocational 
rehabilitation, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 489. For power of labor 
commissioner to enforce wage payment law, see “ Individual Bar- 
gaining,” p. 408. For power of labor commissioner to enforce law 
regulating private employment agencies, see “ Employment,” p. 436. 
For jurisdiction of industrial commission over safety regulations in 
all employments not under the mining inspector, labor commissioner 
or railroad and public service commissioner, see “Safety and 
Health,” p. 450. 

New Hampshire ——The appropriation for the bureau of labor is 
$22,700, as compared with $13,300 in 1917. This year’s appropria- 
tion contains an item of $4,200 for “free employment.” (C. 2. 
In effect, May 15, 1919.) 

New Jersey—A bureau of mines is created in the department 
of labor. The inspector of mines is to inspect all mines employing 
twenty-five men underground at least once every three months, and 
all employing six men at least biennially. He may order changes 
whenever he considers any mine or part thereof in a dangerous con- 
dition. If the operator fails to comply, the inspector may order the 
mine or any part of it to be vacated. Special investigations may 
be made if complaint is made by two miners. Accidents and deaths 
in mines are to be reported to the bureau of mines. Detailed specifi- 
cations are given for safety measures, including provision for an 
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efficient danger signal system. The employment of boys under eigh- 
teen in underground mines is forbidden. (C. 187. In effect, July 
4, 1919.) Salaries of inspectors in the department of labor of all 
grades are to be determined by the state civil service commission 
instead of being fixed by law. (C. 172. In effect, April 15, 1919.) 
The commissioner of labor is authorized to requisition from the 
state treasury the money collected to defray expenses of administer- 
ing the workmen’s compensation act. (C. 101. In effect, April 11, 
1919.) The appropriation for the department of labor for 1919- 
1920 is $202,100, as compared with $158,000 for 1918-19. This 
includes the salary of one additional bureau chief, and of the com- 
missioner and deputy commissioner of workmen’s compensation. 
(C. 261. In effect, July 1, 1919.) For duties of commissioner of 
labor in rehabilitating handicapped employees, see “Social Insur- 
ance,” p. 489. For duties of commissioner of labor in establishing 
state reemployment bureau, see “ Employment,” p. 440. For power 
of labor commissioner to enforce fire-signal law, see “ Safety and 
Health,” p. 451. 

New Mexico—The state mine inspector’s salary is increased 
from $2,000 to $2,400 and his bond from $3,000 to $4,000. (C. 84. 
In effect, June 13, 1919.) 

New York.—The number of factory inspectors is increased from 
not less than 125 to not more than 225 and the number of women 
inspectors may be fifty instead of thirty. In place of the seventh- 
grade inspector who was to be a civil engineer and expert in fire pre- 
vention and building construction there must be two inspectors, one 
a civil engineer and one an expert in fire prevention. The maximum 
number of inspectors in each grade is no longer definitely fixed, it 
being provided that both factory and mercantile inspectors will- be 
promoted from one grade to another after two years’ service. The 
salary of factory inspectors of the fifth grade is raised from $2,500 
to $3,500. Salaries of mercantile inspectors are raised from $1,000 
for the first grade, $1,200 for the second grade and $1,500 for the 
third grade to $1,200, $1,500 and $1,800 respectively. (C. 403. In 
effect, July 1, 1919.) The labor law is amended to create a bureau 
of women in industry in the department of labor. An appropriation 
of $10,900 is made for this purpose. (C. 85. In effect, March 20, 
1919.) The boiler inspection law is amended to bring all boilers, 
except those subject to inspection by the public service commission 
and by inspectors of steam vessels, under jurisdiction of the in- 
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dustrial commission. The pressure limit for exemption is raised 
from ten to fifteen pounds. The $5 fee now applies to internal in- 
spections only and an external inspection may be made for $2. (C. 
228. In effect, April 15, 1919.) Provisions of the labor law relat- 
ing to the inspection of scaffolding and safeguarding of building 
construction in cities are extended to towns and villages. It is made 
mandatory for the industrial commission to require compliance 
with the law when well-founded complaints are received. (C. 545. 
In effect, May 10, 1919.) Sections of the labor law relating to 
mercantile inspection are no longer limited to cities of the first and 
second class. (C. 546. In effect, May 10, 1919.) In defining places 
which are mercantile establishments the phrase “ where one or more 
persons are employed” is inserted. (C. 402. In effect, May 5, 
1919.) For administration of workmen’s compensation law, see 
“ Social Insurance,” p. 477. 


North Carolina.—For commission to administer child labor law, 
see “ Safety and Health,” p. 466. 


North Dakota.—A coal mining code is enacted. The office of 
state coal mine inspector is created. He is to be chosen by the 
governor for two years, and is to be paid $2,500 a year and expenses. 
He is given the necessary powers and assistance to carry out the 
duties of inspecting all coal mines annually and those having an 
output of 1,200 tons or more at least semi-annually. He is to post 
his findings at the mouth of each mine. He is also made ex-officio 
sealer of weights and measures as far as coal mining weights and 
measures are concerned. He is also made an ex-officio member of 
county examining boards to be chosen by the district court to 
examine mine foremen. Qualifications which examiners and candi- 
dates for examination must meet are given in detail. Coal mine 
operators are required to furnish maps, wash houses, and many 
specified safeguards for their mines. Violation of the act is a mis- 
demeanor. Maximum penalty, $500, or imprisonment for six 
months, or both. (C. 168. In effect, February 25, 1919.) For 
creation and duties of workmen’s compensation bureau, see “ Social 
Insurance,” p. 464. For duties of workmen’s compensation bureau 
in enforcing minimum wage law, sea “ Minimum Wage,” p. 423. 


Ohio.—The governor’s appointees on the industrial commission 
must hereafter be confirmed by the senate. (S. B. 74. In effect, 
January 1, 1920.) The salary of deputy mining inspectors is in- 
creased from $1,800 to $2,100. (H. B. 191.) 
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Oklahoma.—For duty of state factory inspector to pass upon 
steam boilers, see “Safety and Health,” p. 458. For increased 
salaries of workmen’s compensation commissioners, see “ Social In- 
surance,” p. 478. 

Oregon.—The appropriation which covers the salary and ex- 
penses of the commissioner of labor statistics and inspector of 
factories and workshops and the expenses of conducting his bureau 
is increased from $10,000 to $15,100. The appropriation of the 
board of inspectors of child labor is increased from $3,000 to $4,500. 
The appropriation for the industrial welfare commission is increased 
from $4,000 to $5,500. (C. 223. In effect, February 27, 1919.) 
For power of industrial accident commission to undertake rehabili- 
tation, see “ Social Insurancé,” p. 490. For duty of labor commis- 
sioner to establish lighting and electric wiring rules, see “‘ Safety and 
Health,” p. 458. For powers and duties of boards of conciliation 
and arbitration, see “ Collective Bargaining,” p. 417. 

Pennsylvania.—The act establishing the workmen’s compensa- 
tion bureau is amended, placing the commissioner of labor and 
industry in direct control of the workmen’s compensation board. 
Terms of board members are lengthened from four to five years. 
The number of referees is increased from ten to fourteen. The 
appointment of certain employees at fixed salaries is authorized 
and other minor details enacted. (No. 441. In effect, July 
21, 1919.) The salary of the commissioner of labor and industry 
is increased from $8,000 to $10,000. (No. 430. In effect, July 
21, 1919.) The salary of the chief of the department of mines is 
raised from $5,000 to $6,000 and that of his deputy from $3,500 to 
$4,000. (No. 437. In effect, July 21, 1919.) For duty of de- 
partment of labor and industry to enforce proper ventilation, 
lighting and toilets in bakeries, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 452. 

Porto Rico.—Increases in salaries in the department of agricul- 
ture and labor bring the appropriation up to $19,255 as compared 
with $15,950! in 1917. (No. 71. In effect, July 1, 1919.) 

Rhode Island ——The office of commission of industrial statistics 
is changed to that of commissioner of labor. The new department 
is to take over the duties and responsibilities of the old. The 
governor is authorized to appoint a deputy commission at an annual 
salary of $1,800, who must be a representative of labor. A state 
board of labor consisting of the labor commissioner and four other 
members, two representing employers and two representing labor, 
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also appointed by the governor, is created. The board is to meet 
at least monthly to advise with the commissioner in regard to the 
administration of labor laws, and to report to the legislature on 
desirable legislation. The board is to attempt to prevent strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts, blacklists and discrimination and may appoint 
boards of conciliation when necessary and determine their method 
of procedure. Conciliation boards may conduct investigations, 
summon witnesses, and hold hearings. To carry out the law $1,800 
is appropriated. (C. 1741. In effect, April 23, 1919.) The salary 
of assistant factory inspectors is increased from $1,500 to $1,800. 
The allowance for physical examination of children for employ- 
ment is increased from $7,000 to $8,000. (C. 1739. In effect, April 
19, 1919.) The factory inspection law is amended to increase the 
maximum legal expenditure from $2,600 annually to $2,900 annually. 
(C. 1750. In effect, April 23, 1919.) For office of inspector of 
steam boilers, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 459. 

South Carolina.—The salary of the commissioner of agriculture, 
commerce and industries is raised from $1,900 to $2,000. (No. 5. 
In effect, January 20, 1919.) The appropriation for the salary of 
the chief clerk of the department of agriculture, commerce and 
industries is increased from $1,800 to $2,400. (No. 187. In effect, 
March 1, 1919.) 

South Dakota.—The appropriation for the department of im- 
migration, which administers the workmen’s compensation act and 
employment service, is $22,500 as compared with $17,500 in 1917. 
The appropriation for the deputy industrial commissioner—in direct 
charge of the workmen’s compensation act—and his expenses is 
$5,000 as compared with $4,000 in 1917. (C. 15. In effect, June 
5, 1919.) The salary of the state mine inspector is increased from 
$1,600 to $2,400. (C. 260. In effect, June 5, 1919.) For amend- 
ment to workmen’s compensation administration, see “Social In- 
surance,” p. 481. For power of industrial commission to enforce 
private employment agency law, see “ Employment,” p. 437. 

Tennessee —The department of workshop and factory inspection 
is placed under the mining department as a bureau and after the 
term of the present chief inspector of workshops and factories ex- 
pires he and his deputies are to be appointed by the chief mine 
inspector with the governor’s approval. The number of deputies 
is increased to four. The salary of the chief inspector of workshops 
and factories is raised from $1,800 to $2,000 and that of the deputies 
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from $1,200 to $1,500. The salary of the clerk is raised from 
$1,000 to $1,800 and provision is made for a stenographer at $1,200. 
The mining statistician is directed to perform the additional duties 
of statistician and chief clerk of the bureau of workshop and factory 
inspection. A schedule of inspection fees is enacted ranging from 
$5 for industries employing five persons to $100 for industries 
employing 1,000 persons. (C. 110. In effect, June 15, 1919.) 
Fees for inspecting mines are raised and both outside and inside 
men are to be included in determining in which fee classification 
the mine is to be grouped. The number of inspection fees which 
may be charged in any year is reduced from four and three. (C. 
168. In effect April 16, 1919.) The salary of the mining statistician 
is increased from $2,000 to $2,500, and that of the chief mine 
inspector’s stenographer from $1,000 to $1,200. (C.177. In effect, 
April 16, 1919.) 

Texas—A women’s division is created in the department of 
labor to be composed of a chief at $2,000 and two women inspectors 
at $1,800. The salary of the commissioner of the bureau of labor 
statistics is raised from $2,400 to $3,000 and salaries of subordinates 
are increased by lesser amounts. (C. 106. In effect, June 17, 1919.) 
For industrial welfare commission to administer minimum wage 
law, see “ Minimum Wage,” p. 424. 

Utah.—Jurisdiction over the child labor law is transferred from 
the juvenile court to the industrial commission. (C. 35. In effect, 
March 13, 1919.) The $10 fee for inspecting a coal mine is re- 
pealed. (C. 45. In effect, May 12, 1919.) As compared with an 
appropriation of $90,000 with a supplementary deficit appropriation 
of $40,000 for the years 1917 and 1918, the appropriation given the 
industrial commission for 1919 and 1920 totals $96,600. (C. 140. 
In effect March 21, 1919.) For reorganization of industrial com- 
mission, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 482. 

Washington.—A state safety board and a state mining board 
are created. The state safety board is to consist of the two mem- 
bers of the medical aid board, other than the chairman, and the 
commissioner of labor and state mine inspector are to act as non- 
voting advisers. The members of the safety board are to receive 
such salary as when added to their compensation as members of 
the medical aid board will make $400 a month. The state mining 
board is to consist of two members appointed by the state safety 
board one of whom shall be nominated by the mine owners and 
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one by the coal miners. Their term of office is to be six years and 
they are to receive $10 for each day’s attendance at board meetings. 
The former board is directed to determine upon “safe place 
standards,” “safety device standards” and “ systems of education 
for safety” for all employers and workmen under the jurisdiction 
of the industrial insurance department except coal miners. The 
latter board is directed to determine upon safety educational stand- 
ards for coal mines. Employers and workmen may recommend 
standards or amendments thereto, and public hearings properly 
advertised shall be held prior to making or modifying standards. 
It is made the duty of employers to furnish a safe place of work 
and to comply with the safe place standards, safety device standards 
and systems of education prescribed by the state safety board and 
state mining board. It is made the duty of workmen to co-operate 
in such efforts. The “ coal mining code” is designated as containing 
the safe place and safety device standards for coal mines and the 
state mine inspector is given sole charge over their enforcement. 
For this purpose he may have three deputies at a salary of $250 
a month, and his salary is increased $100 a month. The state labor 
commissioner is given, under supervision of the state safety board, 
sole charge of enforcing the safe place and safety device standards 
elsewhere than in coal mines. For this purpose the safety board 
may authorize him to appoint deputies at stipulated salaries, and 
the commissioner is given an additional salary of $150 a month. 
Inspection fees are abolished. The local aid boards are limited 
to three in number and the state is divided into three corresponding 
“local aid districts.” The term of office is made six years and 
the salary $300 a month. Those nominated by employers and 
employees must pass examinations in the industrial insurance act 
and this act, and in first aid and safety standards before they may 
be appointed by the state board. Local aid boards upon approval 
of the state safety board may appoint assistants who have passed 
the examinations, and may establish branch offices. Local aid boards 
are directed to analyze all serious accidents, except coal-mine acci- 
dents, within their respective districts and make recommendations 
to the state safety board. They are also to have local charge of 
safety education and report annually to the state sdfety board on 
the degree of compliance of each employer. The safety board is 
to pass on such reports as well as the required reports on disability 
cases to the industrial insurance department. The state mine in- 
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spector and state labor commissioner are required to make inspec- 
tions at least three times a year and report to the industrial insurance 
commission and the state safety board on the degree of each 
employer’s compliance with safety standards. A system of merit 
rating—based on these reports—is established for use in deter- 
mining employer’s workmen’s compensation insurance premiums, 
and the state safety board is to organize a statistical department 
for this purpose. Aggrieved employers and workmen may appeal 
from the decisions of the labor commissioner or local aid board 
to the state safety board. Further appeal may be taken from the 
safety board, as well as the mining board, mine inspector, or in- 
dustrial commission, to the courts. The expenses authorized are 
to be paid one-half out of the general fund of the state and one- 
half out of the medical aid fund. (C. 130. In effect, June 11, 
1919.) The salary of the commissioner of labor has been raised 
from $2,400 to $3,000 a year, and that of the assistant commissioner 
from $1,200 to $1,800 a year. (C. 62. In effect, June 11, 1919.) 
Appropriations have been increased: for the bureau of labor from 
$18,000 to $30,200; for factory inspection from $22,815 to $30,000; 
for the industrial welfare commission from $10,000 to $14,850; 
and for the office of the state mine inspector from $19,000 to 
$24,050. (C. 82 and 199. In effect, March 5 and 22, 1919.) The 
appropriation for the industrial insurance commission is $387,400 
in addition to $175,050 for the state mining and state safety boards, 
as compared with $278,120 in 1917. (C. 82 and 199. In effect, 
March 5 and 22, 1919.) For administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation act, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 483. For reorganization 
of state medical aid board, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 484. For 
increase of deputy mine inspector’s salary, see “ Safety and Health,” 
p. 455. 

West Virginia—The appropriation act contains an item of 
$7,200 for salaries of four factory inspectors in place of $2,400 
for two factory inspectors in 1917. The salary of the labor com- 
missioner appears to have been increased from $2,400 to $2,500. 
The appropriation for administration of workmen’s compensation 
is increased approximately from $80,000 to $140,000. (C. 1. In 
effect, February 21, 1919.) The number of mining districts is 
increased from fifteen to nineteen, with a corresponding increase 
in the number of inspectors. The salary of the chief of the depart- 
ment of mines is raised from $3,000 to $5,000 and that of inspectors 
from $2,100 to $3,000. (C. 32. In effect, May 14, 1919.) 
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Wisconsin.—The industrial commission is directed to compile 
and codify the labor laws and its general orders. (C. 426. In 
effect, June 30, 1919.) Public health nurses have as one of their 
duties to assist in investigating cases of infringement of child labor 
laws. (C. 311. In effect, June 11, 1919.) The appropriation for 
the industrial commission is increased from $130,000 to $204,905 in 
1919 and $214,665 in 1920. (C. 599. In effect July 1, 1919.) For 
control of employment bureau rates by industrial commission, see 
“Employment,” p. 437. For permission to increase number of in- 
dustrial commission offices, see “ Employment,” p. 441. 

Wyoming.—The restriction that the commissioner of labor and 
statistics may not have held office in a labor organization within six 
months prior to appointment is removed. His salary is raised from 
$2,000 to $2,500 and in place of a clerical assistant at $1,200 he is 
given a deputy at $1,800. His allowance for other expenses is 
increased from $1,800 to $2,500. In addition to his former duties 
he must enforce hour laws, see that workers are protected in col- 
lecting their wages, inspect living accommodations furnished as part 
of wages, and in place of making an inspection of industrial estab- 
lishments he must make such inspections as he deems necessary. 
(C. 31. In effect, February 17, 1919.) The salary of! the state 
inspectors of coal mines is raised from $2,000 to $2,600 and their 
term of office increased from two to four years. (C. 40. In effect, 
February 18, 1919.) For power of labor commissioner to revoke 
employment agency licenses, see “ Employment,” p. 438. For pro- 
visions concerning power of coal mine inspectors, see “ Safety and 
Health,” p. 455. For administration of law regulating storage of 
explosives, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 456. 


Il. TOPICAL INDEX BY STATES 


The labor laws enacted by the forty-six states and territories 
which held regular, and the twenty-odd which held special, legislative 
sessions in 1919, together with the labor laws enacted by the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, first session, are indexed below in alphabetical order 
by states, with chapter and page references to the session law vol- 
umes. The figures in ordinary type inside the parentheses refer to 
pages in the session law volumes; the figures in heavier type, out- 
side the parentheses, refer to pages in this Review. 


ALABAMA 
Safety and Health: boys under fourteen permitted as pages (No. 149, 
p. 145), p. 457. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law enacted (No. 245), p. 
461. 


ALASKA 

Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism’ defined and punished (C. 
6, p. 8), p. 415. | « 

Safety and Health: workrooms, toilets, drinking water, and heat to be 
furnished in factories, canneries, and other establishments (C. 59, 
p. 177), p. 495. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation insurance plan proposed 
(S. C. R. 5, p. 201), p. 465. 

Administration: office of labor commissioner established (C. 59, p. 
177), p. 495. 


ARIZONA > 
Individual Bargaining: assignment of wages regulated (C. 91, p. 141), 


p. 406; preference given to citizen labor on public works (C. 174, 
p. 373), p. 412. 


Hours: children’s hours reduced (C. 113, p. 175), p. 427. 
Employment: public works to provide employment (C. 2, p. 3), p. 


441; reclamation project urged to prevent unemployment (S. J. 
M. 7, p. 396), p. 442. 


Safety and Health: smelters, foundries, etc., to provide dressing rooms 
(C. 165, p. 300), p. 448. 


Social Insurance: fees of workmen’s compensation attorneys regulated 
(C. 15, p. 14), p. 466. 


Administration: mine inspectors salaries increased (C. 54, p. 67), p. 
495. 
ARKANSAS 


Minimum Wage: application of minimum wage law amended (No. 275, 


p. 203), p. 422; wages of road laborers fixed (No. 692, p. 477), 
p. 420. 


Hours: women’s hour law extended (No. 275, p. 203), p. 428. 
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Safety and Health: toilet and lunch rooms required (No. 265, p. 197), 
p. 448; coal mine ventilation regulated (No. 686, p. 473), p. 454; 
coal mine examining board created (No. 486, p. 359), p. 454. 

Social Insurance: workmen's compensation commission created (HEG. 
R, 7-8, p. 519), p. 491. 

Administration: labor commissioner to enforce toilet and lunch room 
requirements (No. 265), p. 448. ; 


CALIFORNIA 

Individual Bargaining: delay in wage payment penalized (C. 202, p. 
294), p. 406; labor commissioner to assist in collecting wages (C. 
228, p. 330), p. 406; wages on public contracts protected (C. 297, 
p. 480; C. 298, p. 481; C. 303, p. 487; C. 331, p. 558), p. 410; period 
for enforcing personal service contracts lengthened (C. 512, p. 
1074), p. 413. 

Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism defined and penalized (C. 
188, p. 281), p. 415. 

Minimum wage: minimum wage of capitol laborers increased, (\C. 668, 
p. 1358), p. 420; salaries of capitol employees increased (C. 649, 
p. 1333), p. 420. 

Hours: eight-hour law extended to women elevator operators (C. 248, 
p. 394), p. 428; day defined as twenty-four hours (C. 247, p. 393), 
p. 428; children’s working hours regulated (C. 506, p. 1047), p. 
428. 

Employment: certain private schools declared employment agencies 
(C. 421, p. 825), p. 436; appropriation for public employment 
bureaus (C. 441, p. 835), p. 438; committee on re-employment of 
soldiers (C. 6, p. 4), p. 442; re-employment of discharged prisoners 
(C. 435, p. 832), p. 435; legislative committee to prevent unem- 
ployment (A. C. R. 12, C. 19, p. 1442), p. 443. 

Safety and Health: age of telephone operators and messengers stipu- 
lated (C. 259, p. 415), p. 445; use of unsafe machinery or work 
places to be prohibited by industrial accident commission (C. 471, p. 
910), p. 466; mine rescue truck requested (S. J. R. 34, C. 65, p. 

, 1550), p.. 454; labor camp regulations amended (C. 164, p. 244), p. 
457; accident prevention fund (C. 183, p. 273), p. 487. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 471, p. 
910), p. 466; provision for rehabilitation of industrial cripples (C. 
183, p. 273), p. 487; workmen’s compensation appropriation for 
state employees (C. 457, :p. 848), p. 466; pension plan for county 
employees (C. 373, p. 782), p. 491; passage of federal pension act 
urged (S. J. R. 5, C. 14, p. 1438), p. 491. 

Administration: powers of industrial welfare commission extended (C 
204, p. 302), p. 495; labor commissioner to assist in collecting 
wages (C. 228, p. 330), p. 406; industrial accident commission to 
prohibit use of unsafe machinery or workplaces (C. 471, p. 910), 
p. 466; appropriation for industrial welfare commission and indus- 
trial accident commission (C. 645, p. 1311), p. 495. 
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COLORADO 

Individual Bargaining: semi-monthly pay day law extended to railroads 
(C. 183, p. 617), p. 407; swindling law amended (C. 79, p. 287), 
p. 413. 

Hours: eight-hour day for employees. of penal institutions (C. 167, 
p. 564), p. 426. 

Safety and Health: coal mining law amended (C. 95, p. 323), p. 454; 
scope of mine inspection law extended (C. 158, p. 517), p. 454. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act revised (C. 210, p. 700), 

p. 466. 

Administration: factory inspection law amended (C. 122, p. 411), p. 
495; boiler inspection law amended (C. 91, p. 315), p. 495; coal 
mine inspection law amended (C. 95, p. 323), p. 454; salaries of 
employment superintendents raised (C. 97, p. 332), p. 496; appro- 
priations increased (C. 39, p. 177), p. 496; officer to prevent fraudu- 
lent obtaining of labor (C. 79, p. 287), p. 413. 


CONNECTICUT 

Individual Bargaining: wage-payment law amended (C. 216, p. 197), 
p. 407; assignments of wages regulated (C. 219, p. 203), p. 407. 

Hours: women’s night work law amended (C. 195, p. 166), p. 434. 

Employment: public employment bureaus continued (C. 192, p. 164), 
p. 438. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 264, p. 261), p. 445; 
devices to prevent shuttle sucking required (C. 27, p. 19), p. 448; 
toilet accommodations regulated (C. 273, p. 268), p. 448; building 
construction protected (C. 93, p. 65), p. 457. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 142, p. 
100; C. 251, p. 250), p. 468; superannuated state employees pen- 
sioned (C. 210, p. 189), p. 491. 

Administration: number of deputy inspectors increased (C. 334, p. 
332), p. 496; salaries raised (C. 296, p. 286), p. 496. 


DELAWARE 


Miscellaneous Legislation: reconstruction commission authorized (C. 
66, p. 146), p. 403. 


Safety and Health: boiler rules to be formulated (C. 68, p. 150), 
p. 457. 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 203, p. 


534), p. 469; workmen’s compensation insurance regulated (C. 204, 
p. 546), p. 469. 


Administration: appropriation for labor commissioner (C. 33, p. 66; 
C. 34, p. 80), p. 496; board of boiler rules created (C. 68, p. 150), 
p. 457; expenses of industrial accident board to be defrayed by 
tax (C. 204, p. 546), p. 469. 
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FLORIDA 


Individual Bargaining: swindling penalized (C. 7917, p. 286), p. 413. 
Collective Bargaining: governor requested to intervene in strike (H. C. 
R. 20, p. 356), p. 415. 


Hours: two-platoon law for firemen enacted (C. 7937, p. 319), p. 426. 
GEORGIA 


(Page references not yet available.) 


Individual Bargaining: semi-monthly pay day law enacted (S. B. 43), 
p. 407. 


HAWAII 

Individual Bargaining: wage garnishment! law amended (Act 157, p. 
213; Act 161, p. 220), p. 410. 

Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism defined and penalized (Act 
186, p. 253), p. 416. 

Minimum Wage: minimum wage on public works (Act 218, p. 310), 
p. 420. 

Administration: appropriation increased (Act 222, p. 331), p. 496. 


IDAHO ‘ 

Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism defined and punished (C. 
136, p. 432), p. 416. 

Social Insurance: appropriation for state fund administration (C. 85, 
p. 300), p. 469. 

Administration: governmental departments reorganized (C. 8, p. 43), 
p. 496; duties of department of immigration, labor, and statistics 
extended (C. 37, p. 136), p. 496. 


ILLINOIS 

Individual Bargaining: lien law amended (H. B. 681, p. 642), p. 411; 
coal weighers to be citizens (S. B. 580, p. 665), p. 412. 

Employment: establishment of free employment offices authorized (H. 
B. 470, p. 65), p. 438; number of branch offices in cities increased 
(H. B. 25, p. 532), p. 438; public works: urged (S. J. R. 11, p. 
1004), p. 442; labor director to promote re-employment of soldiers 
and sailors! (S. B. 121, p. 533), p. 438. 

Safety and Health: wash room. law amended (S. B. 578, p.. 537), p. 
448; mine safety law amended (S. B. 580, p. 656)}. p. 454. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation Jaw amended (S. B. 384, 
p. 538),' p. 469; industrial rehabilitation law enacted’ (S. B. 449, 
p. 534), p. 487; appropriation for rehabilitation survey (H. B. 
754, p. 191), p. 488; appropriation for industrial rehabilitation 
ofi soldiers and sailors (S. B, 535,; p. 66), p. 488; annuity and 
benefit system for park employees (S. B. 461, p. 785), p. 493; 
park employees’ pension law amended (S. B. 562, p. 812), p. 492; 
pension law for municipal employees amended (S. B. 437, p. 832), 
p. 492. 
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Administration: department of labor to establish employment offices 
(H. B. 470, p. 65), p. 438; labor department to promote industrial 
rehabilitation and reemployment of soldiers and sailors (S. B. 121, 
p. 533), p. 438; (S. B. 535, p. 66), p. 488; appropriations increased 
(H. B. 754, p. 174), p. 496. 


INDIANA 

Hours: two platoons for firemen (C. 4, p. 10), p. 433. 

Employment: employment! commission created (C. 192, p. 761), p. 
439. 

Safety ond Health: blasting in coal mines regulated (C. 30, p. 69), p. 
454; mines opening outside of Indiana to be governed: by laws of 
respective state (C. 169, p. 711), p. 454; gas masks required for 
workers in noxious gases (C. 39, p. 90),p. 448; building construc-, 
tion regulated (C. 167, p. 708), p. 457. 

Social: Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C.: 57, p. 
158), p. 470; mines under: Indiana law defined (C. 169, p. 711), 
p. 454; commission on social, insurance created (C. 197, p. 771), 
p. 493. 

Administration: mines opening outside of Indiana to be governed by 
laws, of respective state (C. 169, p. 711), p. 454; city building 
inspector to prosecute violations of dangerous occupations act 
(C. 167, p. 708), p. 457. 


IOWA 

Individual Bargaining: time for filing liens extended (C. 380, p. 492), 
p. 411; public contractors bonded for payment of wages (C. 347, 
p. 448), p. 411. 

Collective Bargaining: trade unions exempted from combination law 
(C. 213, p. 239), p. 414; criminal syndicalism defined and punished 
(C. 382, p. 493), p. 416. 

Hours: weekly hours of children reduced (C. 139, p. 163), p. 428. 

Employment: appropriation for state-federal employment bureau (C. 
39, p. 56), p. 439. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 220, p. 
243), p. 471. 


KANSAS 

Individual Bargaining: wage payment law amended (C. 221, p. 301), 
p. 407. 

Hours: twelve-hour day for city employees (C. 134, p. 184), p. 426. 

Safety and Health: appropriation for mine rescue work (C. 20, p. 33), 
p. 455; mine safety law amended (C. 231, p. 307), p. 455; mine 
escape-shaft law amended (C. 232, p. 308), p. 454. 

Social Insurance: blind may waive compensation rights (C. 222, p. 
301), p. 471. ; 

Admimstration: appropriations for bureau of labor and industry and 
industrial welfare commission increased (C. 1, p. 6),.p. 497. 
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MAINE 
Hours: children’s hours in bowling alleys and pool rooms regulated 
(C. 191, p. 229), p. 434. 


Employment: appropriation for federal employment service (C. 107, 
p. 606), p. 439. 


Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 190, p. 227), p. 445. 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (GE2385 p: 
313), p. 471; pension plan for state, employees (C. 38, p. 35), p. 
492. 


Administration: limitation on expenditures of department of labor and 
industries removed (C. 231, p. 304), p.' 497; industrial accident 
commission reorganized (C. 238, p. 313), p. 471. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Miscellaneous Legislation: manufacturing corporations may permit 
election of employee directors (C. 70, p. 38), p. 403. 

Individual Bargaining: method of computing job price to be posted 
(C. 193, p. 116),\p. 413. 

Minimum Wage: minimum wage for state scrub women (C. 243, p. 
145), p. 420; commission to fill vacancies on wage boards (C. 72, 
p. 39), p. 422; employers to keep hour records for commission 
(C. 76, p. 42), p. 422; employers to post commission’s notices 
(C. 77, p. 42), p. 422; salary increases (C. 170, p. 105; C. 201, p. 
E21 E203) pa l22-). 6.215, py 122) pe 420s 

’ Howrs: vacations for employees of the commonwealth (C. 152, p. 95), 

p. 433; forty-eight hour week for women workers (C. 113, p. 68), 
p. 428; continuation school law amended (C. 311, p. 225), p. 428; 
two-platoon system for firemen (C. 132, p. 82), p. 433. 

Employment: soldiers’ and sailors’ reemployment commission estab- 
lished (C. 125, p. 77), p. 440; appropriation for reemployment com- 
mission (Sp. C. 112, p. 81), p. 440. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 292, p. 201), p. 445; 
(C. 62, p. 34), p. 449. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 197, p. 
1203 Gs-205, ps 123; ©. 272, p. 169; GC. 204, p. 122% C198; p. 120); 
p. 472; insurance commissioner empowered to require deposits of 
insurance companies (C. 226, p. 136), p. 473; industrial accident 
board to investigate rehabilitation] devices (R. 53, p. 251), p. 488; 
industrial accident board enlarged (C. 299, p. 216), p. 498; pensions 
for school janitors outside of Boston (C. 143, p. 89), p. 492; maxi- 
mum pensions for Boston janitors and attendance officers increased 
(Sp. C. 132, p. 92), p. 492; maximum pensions for laborers em- 
ployed by Boston increased (Sp. C. 55, p. 23), p. 492; pension act 
amended (C. 21, p. 15), p. 492; pension act extended to foremen 
in Holyoke (Sp. C. 49, p. 21), p. 493; pension plan for state and 
county employees amended (C. 94, p. 52; C. 106, p. 57), p.'492. 
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Administration: labor boards consolidated in department of labor and 
industries (C. 350, p. 292), p. 497; inspection force enlarged (C. 
224, p. 134), p. 498; industrial accident board enlarged (C7299; 
p. 216), p. 498; employers to post minimum wage commission’s 
notices (C. 77, p. 42), p. 422; boiler inspection fees collected by 
district police (C. 133, p. 83), p. 498; appropriations increased. (Sp. 
C. 153, p. 104; Sp. C. 242, p. 210), p. 498. 


MICHIGAN 

Miscellaneous Legislation: commission created to investigate industrial 
conditions (No. 281, p. 490), p. 404. 

Individual Bargaining: lien law amended (No. 140, p. 256), p. 411. 

Collective Bargaining: trade unions legalized (No. 321, p. 560), p. 
414; criminal syndicalism defined and penalized (No. 255, p. 452), 
p. 416. 

Minimum Wage: women to receive equal pay for equal work (No. 239, 
p. 427), p. 423. 

Hours: constitutional amendment proposed (J. R. 5, p. 767), p. 429; 
children’s hours reduced (No. 421, p. 759), p. 429; women’s and 
children’s hour law extended (No. 341, p. 613), p. 429; weekly 
rest day for interurban railway employees (No. 361, p. 635). p. 
434. 

Employment: gratuities for furnishing employment prohibited (No. 
322, p. 561), p. 443. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (No. 132, p. 241), p. 457; 
wash-room and drinking fountains required in canneries (No. 411, 
p. 737), p. 449; railway employees protected (No. 320, p. 559;'No. 
401, p. 719), p. 456. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (No. 64, p. 
105), p. 473; advisory board of accident fund reorganized (No. 
110, p. 198), p. 474. 

Administration: labor commissioner’s term! extended (No. 35, p. 61), 
p. 499; advisory board of industrial accident fund reorganized 
(No. 110, p. 198), p. 474; appropriations increased! (No. 275, p. 
481; No. 193, p. 353; No. 34, p. 60), p. 499. 


MINNESOTA 

Individual Bargaining: wage payment law enacted (C. 175, p. 174), p. 
407; deductions from wages regulated (C. 388, p. 418), p. 494; 
alien immigrants to be settled according to vocational qualifications 
(R. 14, p. 769), p. 412. 

Hours: eight-hour day for state employees (C. 40, p. 37), p. 426. 

Safety and Health: foundries regulated (C. 84, p. 81), p. 449; com- 
munication with power room required (C. 107, p. 107), p. 449; 
fire-escapes regulated (C. 108, p. 108), p. 449; competent elevator 
operators required (C. 483, p. 635), p. 449; accident reporting law 
extended (C. 359, p. 382), p. 450. 
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Social Insurance: disability compensation increased (C. 442, p. 520; 
C. 185, p. 188), p. 474; death benefits increased (C. 416, p. 485), 
p. 474; medical aid extended (C. 354, p. 379), p. 474; certain city 
employees excluded (C. 176, p. 176; C. 439, p. 512), p. 474; damages 
against third party regulated (C. 356, p. 380), p. 474; time for 
filing claims extended (C. 363, p. 387), p. 475; special provision 
for second injuries (C. 358, p. 382), p. 474; discrimination against 
handicapped penalized (C. 367, p. 390), p. 475; rehabilitation divi- 
sion established (C. 365, p. 389), p. 488; appropriation for re- 
habilitation (C. 463, p. 566), p. 489; federal assistance in rehabilita- 
tion requested (R. 5, p. 759), p. 489; benefit funds licensed (C. 
388, p. 418), p. 494; insurance licenses to be revoked for delay in 
settlements (C. 508, p. 680), p. 475. 

Administration: promotions in labor department regulated (C. 109, p. 
109), p. 499; powers of investigators extended (C. 110, p. 110), p. 
499; labor commissioner to enforce foundry law (C. 84, p. 81), p. 
449; labor commissioner to undertake rehabilitation (C. 365, p. 
389), p. 449; labor commissioner to seal elevators illegally operated 
(C. 483, p. 635), p. 449. 

(Special session. ) 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 44, p. 65), 
p. 475; limited pensions for county employees (C. 23, p. 44), p. 
493. 


MISSOURI 

Miscellaneous Legislation: negro industrial commission created (S. B. 
449, p. 82), p. 404. 

Individual Bargaining: wage-payment law amended (H. B. 926, p. 450), 
p. 408; contractors to be bonded (C. S. H. B. 728, p. 730), p. 411. 

Hours: children’s hours curtailed (H. B. 54, p. 681; S. B. 572, p. 693), 
p. 429. 

Employment: soldiers’ and sailors’ reemployment bureau created (H. B. 
474, p. 81), p. 440. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (H. B. 53, p. 250; H. B. 
50, p. 248), p. 445; law regulating sanitation and ventilation ex- 
tended (H. B. 442, p. 439), p. 450; safety requirements strengthened 
(S. B. 344, p. 443), p. 450; rest period at child-birth required (H. 
B. 16, p. 442), p. 445; toilets in foundries (S. B. 342, p. 451, p. 450; 
board of boiler rules created (S. B. 622, p. 83), p. 457. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law enacted (C. S. S. B. 
389, p. 456), p. 462; blind persons may waive compensation rights 
(S. B. 478, p. 288), p. 475. 

Administration: factory inspector changed to industrial inspector (H. B. 
439, p. 452), p. 499; duties of industrial inspector (S. B. 338, p. 
447), p. 500; (H. B. 53, p. 250), p. 445; (H. B. 442, p. 439; S. B. 
344, p. 443), p. 450; board of boiler rules created (S. B. 622, p. 
83), p. 457; appropriations increased (H. B. 1065, p. 40; H. B. 
1071, p. 8), p. 500. 
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MONTANA 
Individual Bargaining: wage payment law enacted (C. 11, p. 20), p. 


408; data concerning alien employees to be collected (C. 134, p. 
270), p. 412. 

Collective Bargaining: secretary of labor requested to intervene in cop- 
per dispute (S. J. M. 9, p. 631; H. J. M. 9, p. 646), p. 416. 

Minimum Wage: wages of certain capitol employees stipulated (C. 71, 
p. 141), p. 421; women to be given equal pay for equal work (C. 
147, p. 288), p. 423. 

Hours: children’s hours shortened (C. 133, p. 268), p. 430. 

Employment: private employment agencies regulated (C. 225, p. 556), 
p. 436; continuation of federal employment service urged (H. J. 
M. 3, p. 642), p. 440; public works to provide employment urged 
S. J. R. 3, p. 636), p. 442. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 43, p. 96), p. 446; 
requirements concerning fire-escapes enacted (C. 213, p. 529), p. 
450; boiler law amended (C. 32, p. 64), p. 458. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 100, p. 
180), p. 475. 

Administration: duties of boiler inspector modified (C. 32, p. 64), p. 
458; industrial accident board to collect data on alien employees 
(C. 134, p. 270), p. 412; salary of industrial accident board in- 
creased (C. 95, p. 168; H. B. 438, p. 606), p. 500. 


NEBRASKA 
Collective Bargaining: mediation law repealed (C. 190, p. 434), p. 500; 
criminal syndicalism defined and punished (C..261, p. 1058), p. 416. 
Minimum Wage: minimum wage law repealed (C. 190, p. 434),'p. 501. 
Hours: eight-hour day for public employees (C. 190, p. 434), p. 500. 
Employment: public employment agency law amended (C. 190, p. 434), 
p. 500; private employment agency law amended (C. 207, p. 909), 


p. 436. 

Safety and Health: employment certificates regulated (C. 28, p. 94), 
p. 501. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 91, p. 
228), p. 475. 


Administration: department of labor established’ (C. 190, p. 434), p. 
500; labor commissioner to receive duplicate employment certificates 
(C. 28, p. 94), p. 501; appropriations increased (C. 275, p. 1118; 
C. 284, p. 1140), p. 501. 


NEVADA 
Individual Bargaining: wage payment law enacted (C. 71, p. 121), p. 
408; aliens on public works prohibited (C. 168, p. 296),'p. 412. 
Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism defined and penalized CG; 
22, p. 33), p. 416. 
Hours: eight-hour day for public employees (C. 203, p. 370), p. 427. 
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oo private employment agencies regulated (C. 167, p. 291), 

p. 436. 

Safety and Health: safety law enacted (C. 225, p. 403), p. 450. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act generally amended (C. 
176, p. 305), p. 476; federal industrial rehabilitation act accepted 
(C. 182, p. 329), p. 489. 

Administration: labor commissioner’s salary and appropriation in- 
creased (C. 56, p. 67), p. 501; labor commissioner to enforce wage 
payment law (C. 71, p. 121), p. 408; labor commissioner to enforce 
private employment agency law (C. 167, p. 291), p. 436; jurisdic- 
tion of industrial commission in safety work (C. 225, p. 403), p. 
450; industrial commission to cooperate in rehabilitation (C. 182, 
p. 329), p. 489. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Page references not yet available.) 
Individual Bargaining: wage payment law amended (C. 6), p. 408. 
Safety and Health: factory inspection act extended (C. 66), p. 451. 
Administration: bureau of labor appropriation increased (C. 2), p. 501. 


NEW JERSEY 

Individual Bargaining: wage-payment law amended (C. 182, p. 383), 
p. 408. 

Minimum Wage: bonus for city employees (C. 4, p. 17), p. 421. 

Hours: hours of children in mercantile establishments decreased (C. 
37, p. 77), p. 430; hours of children in factories decreased (C. 36, 
p. 75), p. 430; employers to decrease children’s hours (C. 35, p. 
71), p. 430. 

Employment: state reemployment bureau established (C. 5, p. 19), p. 
440. 

Safety and Health: fire-alarm systems regulated (C. 251, p. 601), p. 
451; mine safety code enacted (C. 187, p. 398), p. 501. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 93, p. 201; 
C. 92, p. 200), p. 476; expenses of administering compensation act 
provided (C. 101, p. 249), p. 502; rehabilitation act enacted (C. 74, 
p. 138), p. 489; pension provisions for certain public employees 
amended (C. 259, p. 615), p. 493. 

Administration: bureau of mines established (C. 187, p. 398), p. 501; 
labor commissioner on state reemployment bureau (C.°5, p. 19), p. 
440; labor commissioner’s power to enforce fire-alarm law (C. 
251, p. 601), p. 451; labor commissioner on rehabilitation commis- 
sion (C. 74, p. 138), p. 489; expenses of administering workmen’s 
compensation act provided (C. 101, p. 249), p. 502; salaries of in- 
spectors regulated (C. 172, p. 363), p. 502; appropriation for de- 
partment of labor (C. 261, p. 640), p. 502. 


NEW MEXICO 
Hours: children’s hours reduced (C. 69, p. 144), p. 430. 
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Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 44, p. 
119), p. 477. 

Administration: mine inspector’s salary increased (C. 84, p. 160), p. 
502. 


NEW YORK 

Individual Bargaining: garnishment law amended (C. 278, p. 900), p. 
408; maximum wage for certain state employees increased (C. 640, 
p. 1719), p. 413. 

Minimum Wage: wage increases for civilian employees of the state 
(C. 603, p. 1598; C. 602, p. 1595; C. 638, p. 1712), p. 421. 

Hours: hours of women on street, subway and elevated railroads 
regulated (C. 583, p. 1572), p. 431; women newswriters and re- 
porters exempted from night work law (C. 582, p. 1572), p. 434; 
hours of women elevator operators regulated (C. 544, p. 1492), p. 
431; children’s hours curtailed (C. 531, p. 1459), p. 430. 

Employment: appropriation to continue federal employment service (C. 
155, p. 305), p. 440; cities to establish industrial aid bureaus (C. 
404, p. 1154), p. 440. 

Safety and Health: women elevator operators protected (C. 544, p. 
1492), p. 431; women employed on street, subway or elevated rail- 
roads protected (C. 583, p. 1572), p. 431; boiler inspection law 
extended to third class cities (C. 228, p. 828), p. 502; building 
construction inspection law extended to third class cities (C. 545, 
p. 1496), p. 503; mercantile inspection law extended to third class 
cities (C. 546, p. 1500), p. 503. 

Social Insurance: direct settlements under workmen’s compensation 
abolished (C. 629, p. 1668), p. 477; workmen’s compensation law 
amended (C. 498, p. 1338), p. 478;'county treasurers authorized 
to borrow to pay compensation claims (C. 458, p. 1261), p. 478; 
pension law amended (C. 22, p. 30), p. 493. 

Administration: bureau of women in industry created (C. 85, p. 170), 
p. 502; number of factory inspectors increased (C. 403, p. 1152), 
p. 502; boiler inspection law extended (C. 228, p. 828), p. 502; 
building construction inspection law extended (C. 545, p. 1496), p. 
503; mercantile inspection law extended (C. 546, p. 1500), p. 503; 
definition of mercantile establishment amended (C. 402, p. 1151), 


p. 503; administration of workmen’s compensation modified (C. 
629, p. 1668), p. 477. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Miscellaneous Legislation: reconstruction commission established (C. 
261, p. 473), p. 404. 

Individual Bargaining: tenants forbidden to break labor contracts (C. 
274, p. 484), p. 413. 

Employment: labor emigration agents taxed (C. 90, p. 167), p. 437. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 100, p. 273), p. 446. 
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Social Insurance: employers’ liability law extended (C. 275, p. 484), 
p. 460. 

Administration: commission to administer child labor law (C. 100, p. 
273), p. 446. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Collective Bargaining: union label required on state printing (C. 173, 
p. 316), p. 415; issuance of injunctions limited (C. 171, p. 314), 
p. 416. 

Minimum Wage: minimum wage law enacted (C. 174, p. 317), p. 423. 

Hours: eight-hour day for mines (C. 168, p. 284), p. 431; eight-and- 
one-half-hour day for women (C. 170, p. 314), p. 431. 

Safety and Health: employment of children under sixteen in mines 
forbidden (C. 168, p. 284), p. 447; mining safeguards enacted (C. 
168, p. 284), p. 503; full crew law enacted (C. 169, p. 312), p. 456; 
shelters for railroad repairmen required (C. 172, p. 315), p. 456. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law enacted (C. 162, p. 
258), p. 464. 

Administration: office and duties of coal mine inspector established (C. 
168, p. 284), p. 503; workmen’s compensation bureau created (C. 
162, p. 258), p. 464; workmen’s compensation bureau to enforce 
minimum wage law (C. 174, p. 317), p. 423. 


OHIO 
(Page references not yet available.) 

Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism defined and penalized (H. 
B. 477), p. 417. 

Hours: nine-hour day for women street railroad employees and elevator 
operators (H. B. 362), p. 432; fifty-hour week for women under 
twenty-one (H. B. 282), p. 432. 

Employment: appropriation to maintain state-city employment offices 
(H. B. 438), p. 440; law regulating private employment agencies 
amended (S. B. 58), p. 437. 

Safety and Health: employment of women in certain occupations pro- 
hibited (H. B. 362), p. 447; issuance of age and schooling cer- 
tificates regulated (H. B. 363), p. 447; burning coke in open 
receptacle forbidden (H. B. 346), p. 451; wash rooms required for 
coal miners (H. B. 27), p. 455; law requiring heated street car 
vestibules amended (H. B. 17), p. 456. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (H. B. 424), 
p. 478. 

Administration: industrial commission law amended (S. B. 74), p. 503; 
salary of deputy mining inspectors increased (H. B. 191), p. 503. 


OKLAHOMA 
Individual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 258, p. 367), 
p. 411. 
Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism defined and penalized (C. 
70, p. 110), p. 417. 
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Hours: firemen’s hours limited (C. 6, p. 6), p. 427; women’s hour law 
extended (C. 163, p. 235), p. 432. 

Safety and Health: steam boilers to be insonatea (C. 146, p. 210), p 
458; toilets required in certain establishments ‘(C. 163, p. 235), p 
432; failure to safeguard construction work penalized (C. 149, p. 
217), p. 458. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act generally amended (G 
14, p. 14), p. 478. 

Administration: factory inspector to inspect steam boilers (C. 146, p. 
210), p. 458; salaries increased (C. 14, p. 14), p. 478. 


OREGON 


Individual Bargaining: wage-payment law amended (C. 24, p. 39; C. 
54, p. 63), p. 409; mechanics’ lien law extended (C. 22, p. 36), p 
411; alien labor discriminated against (S. C. R. 12, p. 860), p. 412; 
failure to fulfil labor contract penalized (C. 313, p. 572), p. 414. 

Collective Bargaining: trade unions legalized (C. 346, p. 614), p. 415; 
boards of conciliation and arbitration provided (C. 178, p. 252; C. 
400, p. 727), p. 417; criminal syndicalism defined and penalized (C. 
12, p. 25), p. 417. 

Hours: children’s hours regulated (C. 324, p. 582), p. 432. 

Employment: Congress asked to continue federal employment bureaus 
(S. J. M. 11, p. 872), p. 441; constitutional amendment relating to 
financing public works in time of unemployment (S. J. R. 25, p. 
837), p. 442; public works to be pushed during unemployment (C. 
427, p. 809), p. 442; highway construction to relieve unemployment 
(H. J. R. 4, p. 841), p. 442; Congress urged to encourage public’ 
works during unemployment (H. J. M. 12, p. 885), p. 442; federal 
legislation to relieve unemployment requested (H. J. R. 5, p. 841; 
H. J. M. 10, p. 882; S. J. M. 19, p. 876; S. J. M. 14, p. 873), p. 443. 

Safety and Health: lighting code enacted (C. 181, p. 258), p. 452; elec- 
tric wiring regulated (C. 163, p. 226), p. 458. 

Social Insurance: employers’ liability law amended (C. 270, p. 445), p 
461; soliciting damage cases prohibited (C. 95, p. 144), p. 461; 
workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 288, p. 508; C. 55, p. 64; 
C. 397, p. 701), p. 479; rehabilitation of injured workers provided 
for (C. 435, p. 826), p. 490; war risk insurance commended (S. C. 
R. 10, p. 859), p. 494; pensioning of federal employees urged (S. 
J. R. 24, p. 835), p. 493. 

Administration: labor commissioner to establish ichitie and electric 
wiring rules (C. 181, p. 258), p. 452; (C. 163, p. 226), p. 458; in- 
dustrial accident commission to rehabilitate injured workers (C. 
435, p. 826), p. 490; boards of conciliation and arbitration estab- 
lished (C. 178, p. 252), p. 417; appropriations increased (C. 223, p. 
321), p. 504. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Minimum Wage: salary increases for certain county empl 
oyees (No. 
297, p. 733), p. 421. 
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Hours: firemen’s two-platoon law extended (No. 298, p. 734), p. 433. 

Safety and Health: sprinklers or fire-alarms required in certain build- 
ings (No. 202, p. 406), p. 452; toilets required in rolling and sim- 
ilar mills (No. 164, p. 307), p. 452; bakeries regulated (No. 325, 
p. 788), p. 452; boiler law amended (No. 366, p. 924), p. 455. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (No. 277, 
642), p. 479; workmen’s compensation suits to be certified to board 
No. 310, p. 764), p. 480; workmen’s compensation insurance regu- 
lated (No. 306, p. 760), p. 480; industrial rehabilitation act enacted 
(No. 418, p. 1045), p. 490; publication of health insurance commis- 
sion report authorized (Res. 15, p. 1167), p. 494; county pension 
plan amended (No. 100, p. 138), p. 493. 

Admimstration: workmen’s compensation board placed under control 
of commissioner of labor and industry (No. 441, p. 1077), p. 504; 
commissioner of labor and industry to enforce bakery regulation 
No. 325, p. 788), p. 452; salaries increased (No. 430, p. 1064; No. 
437, p. 1073), p. 504. 


PORTO RICO’ F 

Individual Bargaining: garnishment law amended (No. 32, p. 164), 
p. 411; emigrant labor protected (No. 19, p. 144), p. 412. 

Collective Bargaining: mediation and arbitration law enacted (No. 36, 
p. 170), p. 418. 

Minimum Wage: minimum wage law enacted (No. 45, p. 200), p. 423. 

Hours: working spells regulated (C. 73, p. 496), p. 452. 

Safety and Health: women and children’s work law amended (No. 73, 
p. 496), p. 453. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (No. 62, 
p. 334; No. 61, p. 332), p. 480. 

Admimstration: appropriations increased (No. 71, p. 460), p. 504. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Safety and Health: steam boiler inspection required (C. 1770, p. 146), 
p. 459. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act liberalized (C. 1795, p. 
199), p. 481; industrial cripples to be rehabilitated (C. 1737, p. 41), 
p. 490. 

Administration: office of commissioner of labor created (C. 1741, p. 
95), p. 504; office of inspector of steam boilers created (C. 1770, 
p. 146), p. 459; salaries of factory inspectors increased (C. 1739, 
p. 44), p. 505; appropriation for factory inspection increased (C. 
1750, p. 112), p. 505. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Individual ‘Bargaining: wage payment law amended (No. 20, p. 35), 


p. 409. 

Collective Bargaining: violation of conciliation and arbitration act 
penalized (No. 87, p. 118), p. 418. 

Minimum Wage: basis of paying certain road laborers amended (No. 


42, p. 57), p. 421. 
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Hours: twelve-hour day for firemen (No. 327, p. 648), p. 427. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (No. 135, p. 205), p. 447. 

Administration: salary of commissioner of agriculture, commerce and 
industries raised (No. 5, p. 5), p. 505; salary of chief clerk raised 
(No. 187, p. 296), p. 505. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Miscellaneous Legislation: child welfare commission to investigate con- 
ditions of employment (C. 134, p. 118), p. 404. 

Individual Bargaining: wage-payment law for public service railroads 
(C. 297, p. 345), p. 409. 

Employment: private employment agencies regulated (C. 190, p. 183), 
p. 437. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 363, p. 
449; C. 362, p. 448; C. 364, p. 452), p. 481; workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance companies to establish reserves (C. 242, p. 264), 
p. 482. 

Administration: industrial commissioner to supervise private employ- 
ment agencies (C. 190, p. 183), p. 437; administration of work- 
men’s compensation amended (C. 364, p. 452), p. 481; appropria- 
tions increased (C. 15, p. 24; C. 260, p. 304), p. 505. 


TENNESSEE 

Individual Bargaining: immigration restriction urged to provide em- 
ployment (H. R. 22, p. 745), p. 413. 

Employment: appropriation to continue federal employment service 
(C. 84, p. 214), p. 441. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act enacted (C. 123, p. 369), 
p. 464. 

Administration: bureau of workshop and factory inspection placed un- 
der mining department (C. 110, p. 275), p. 505; fees for inspecting 
mines increased (C. 168, p. 624), p. 506; salary of mining statis- 
tician increased (C. 177, p. 652), p. 506. 


TEXAS 


Minimum Wage: minimum wage law enacted (C. 160, p. 305), p. 424. 

Safety and Health: regulations for safety in building construction en- 
acted (C. 152, p. 281), p. 459. 

Administration: women’s division created in department of labor and 
salary of commissioner increased (C. 106, p. 164), p. 506; indus- 
trial welfare commission established (C. 160, p. 305), p. 424. 


UTAH 


Individual Bargaining: wage payment law enacted (C. 71, p. 243), Dp. 
409. 


Collective Bargaining: criminal syndicalism defined and punished (C. 
127, p. 347), p. 418. 


Hours: women’s hour law amended (C. 70, p. 242), p. 432. 
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Employment: continuation of federal employment service requested 
(H. M. 1, p. 408), p. 441; giving or receiving consideration for 
employment penalized (C. 130, p. 350), p. 443. 

Safety and Health: child_ labor law amended (C. 35, p. 68), p. 506. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 63, p. 
154), p. 482. 

Administration: industrial commission reorganized (C. 63, p. 154), p. 
482; industrial commission to administer child labor law (C. 35, 
p. 68), p. 506; coal mine inspection fee abolished (C. 45, p. 107), 
p. 506; appropriation for industrial commission (C. 140, p. 364), 
p. 506. 


VERMONT 

Hours: provision for suspension of hour law in canning season (No. 
160, p. 172), p. 432. 

Safety and Health: provision for suspension of law regulating employ- 
ment of women and children in canning season (No. 160, p. 172), 
p. 432. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (No. 159, p. 
169; No. 158, p. 169), p. 483; workmen’s compensation insurance 
regulated (No. 155, p. 163; No. 156, p. 165), p. 483. 


WASHINGTON 

Miscellaneous Legislation: commission to investigate industrial condi- 
tions established (C. 184, p. 566), p. 404. 

Individual Bargaining: labor contracts regulated (C. 191, p. 609), 
p. 410. 

Collective Bargaining: labor unions legalized (C. 185, p. 568), p. 415; 
obstruction of industry penalized (C. 173, p. 517), p. 418; violence 
in securing industrial reform penalized (C. 174, p. 517), p. 418. 

Hours; children’s hours regulated (C. 151, p. 420), p. 433. 

Safety and Health: age limit for work permits raised (C. 151, p. 420), 
p. 433; mining code amended (C. 201, p. 703), p. 455; state safety 
and state mining boards created (C. 130, p. 309), p. 506. 

Social Insurance: interstate commerce and maritime workers excluded 
from workmen’s compensation if under federal liability law (C. 67, 
p. 134), p. 483; workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 131, 
p. 340; C. 129, p. 300), p. 483. 

Administration: state safety and state mining boards created (C. 130, 
p. 309), p. 506; medical aid board reorganized (C. 129, p. 300), p. 
484; workmen’s compensation administration amended (C. 131, 
p. 340), p. 483; salary of labor commissioner and assistant in- 
creased (C. 62, p. 127), p. 508; appropriations increased (C. 82, 
p. 173; C. 199, p. 683), p. 508; deputy mine inspector’s salary in- 
creased (C. 201, p. 703), p. 455. 


WEST VIRGINIA : 
Hours: children’s hours regulated (C. 17, p. 141), p. 453; children’s 


hours further curtailed (C. 2, p. 99), p. 433. 
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Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 17, p. 141), p. 453; 
factory inspection law amended (C. 30, p. 163), p. 453; mine safety 
law amended (C. 119, p. 433), p. 455. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 131, p. 
465), p. 484. 

Administration: mine inspection law amended (C. 32, p. 172), p. 508; 
appropriations increased (C. 1, p. 1), p. 508. 


WISCONSIN 
(Page references not yet available.) 

Miscellaneous Legislation: appropriation for reconstruction commission 
(C. 378), p. 405. 

Collective Bargaining: injunctions against lawful acts of trade unions 
prohibited (C. 211), p. 415; conciliation board established (C. 530), 
p. 419. 

Minimum Wage: salary increases for state employees (C. 428), p. 428. 

Hours: eight-hour law for county employees (C. 217), p. 427; highway 
and bridge contracts exempt from eight-hour law (C. 535), p. 427; 
one day of rest in seven law enacted (C. 653), p. 434; vacations 
for state employees extended (C. 567), p. 434. 

Employment: private employment bureaus regulated (C. 178), p. 437; 
fraudulent advertising law amended (C. 643), p. 438; city clerks 
to place farm labor .(C. 160), p. 441; public employment bureau 
law amended (C. 631), p. 441; appropriation for public employment 
bureaus (C. 144), p. 441. 

Safety and health: definition of street trades amended (C. 354), p. 
459; requirements for employment certificates strengthened (C. 
432), p. 447. 

Social Insurance: compensation law extended to all industrial injuries 
(C. 457), p. 486; occupational diseases compensated (C. 668), p. 
486; workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 680; C. 577; C. 
568), p. 486; workmen’s compensation benefits liberalized (C. 692), 
p. 486; pension laws commission established (C. 514), p. 493. 

Administration: industrial commission to codify labor laws and orders 
(C. 426), p. 509; industrial commission to control private employ- 
ment bureau rates (C. 178), p. 437; authority of industrial com- 
mission to establish free employment offices limited (C. 631), p. 
441; public health nurses to assist in enforcement of child labor law 
(C. 311), p. 509; appropriation for industrial commission increased 
(C. 599), p. 509. 


WYOMING ; 
Miscellaneous Legislation: reconstruction board to investigate and im- 
prove industrial conditions (C. 77, p. 110), p. 405. 
Individual Bargaining: wage payment law enacted (C. 73, p. 100), p. 
410; labor commissioner to enforce wage payments (C. 31, p. 44), 
p. 509; miners’ lien law amended (C. 26, p. 40; C. 128, p. 187), 


p. 411; state contractors bonded for payment of wages (C. 137, p. 
215), p. 412. 
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Hours: eight-hour day on state works (C. 70, p. 98), p. 427; commis- 
sioner of labor to enforce hour laws (C. 31, p. 44), p. 509. 

Employment: licenses required for private employment agencies (C. 59, 
p. 87), p. 438; reconstruction commission to investigate and im- 
prove employment facilities (C. 77, p. 110), p. 405. 

Safety and Health: coal mining law generally amended (C. 126, p. 
170), p. 455; underground power lines in coal mines regulated (C. 
16, p. 16), p. 456; law regulating storage of explosives amended 
(C. 17, p. 17), p. 456. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 117, p. 
149), p. 486. 

Administration: law establishing office of commissioner of labor and 
statistics generally amended (C. 31, p. 44), p. 509; commissioner of 
labor empowered to revoke employment agency licenses (C. 59, p. 
87), p. 438; salary of coal mine inspectors raised (C. 40, p. 54), 
p. 509; (C. 126, p. 170), p. 455; supervision over storage of ex- 
plosives altered (C. 17, p. 17), p. 456. 


UNITED STATES 
(Page references not yet available.) 

Miscellaneous Legislation: President authorized to convene interna- 
tional labor conference (Pub. Res. 9, 66th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 405; 
appropriation for organizing international labor conference (Public 
73, 66th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 405; District of Columbia scavengers 
forbidden to accept gifts (Public 5, 66th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 405; 
appropriation to continue investigation of women in industry (Pub- 
lic 21, 66th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 405. 

Individual ‘Bargaining: stop watch and bonus forbidden on government 
work (C. 99, 65th Cong., 3rd sess., p. 1305; Public 7, 66th Cong., 
lst sess.), p. 414. 

Collective Bargaining: appropriation for enforcing anti-trust laws not 
to be used against unions (Public 21, 66th Cong., Ist sess.), p 
419; appropriation to continue mediation and conciliation (Public 
5, 66th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 419. 

Minimum Wage: wages of plate printers regulated (Public 21, 66th 
Cong., Ist sess.), p. 422; railway postal clerks credited with full 
time when deadheading (C. 69, 65th Cong., 3rd sess., p. 1189), p 
422; salaries of civilian employees increased (C. 86, 65th Cong., 
3rd sess., p. 1213), p. 422; minimum wage law enacted for District 
of Columbia (C. 174, 65th Cong., 2nd sess., p. 960), p. 424; wages 
of employees of government printing office increased (Public 23, 
66th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 422; wages of certain post office em- 
ployees increased (Pub. Res. 19, 66th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 421. 

thine: children’s hours regulated (C. 18, 65th Cong., 3rd sess., p. 
1138), p. 453; day laborers employed by District of Galesubia to 
be given legal holidays (Public 6, 66th Cong., lst sess.), p. 434. 

Employment: appropriation to continue federal employment service 
(Public 5 and 21, 66th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 441. 
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Safety and Health: minimum age set for children in factories, mines, 
and quarries (C. 18, 65th Cong., 3rd sess., p. 1138), p. 453. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation for District of Columbia 
employees (Public 6, 66th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 487; war risk insur- 
ance act amended (Public 26, 66th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 487; appro- 
priation for compensating federal employees (C. 39, 65th Cong., 
3rd sess., p. 1151), p. 487; scope of vocational rehabilitation law 
broadened (Public 11, 66th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 490; additional 
$5,000,000 appropriation for vocational rehabilitation (Public 73, 
66th Cong., 1st sess.), p. 491. 


Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
Adopted by 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 
of the League of Nations 


Washington, D. C., October 29-November 29, 1919 


IX “ draft conventions ” for ratification by the nations within the 
International Labor Organization under the Peace Treaty and 
six “ recommendations ” to be submitted to these countries for con- 
sideration with a view to effect being given to them “ by national 
legislation or otherwise,’ were adopted by the first official annual 
International Labor Conference held at Washington, October 29 to 
November 29.1 

This action looking toward world-wide minimum standards of 
protection for labor was confined to the subjects specifically named 
in the Treaty of Versailles for consideration at the first meeting of 
the League of Nations. 

These draft conventions and recommendations—relating to hours 
of work, unemployment, maternity protection, child labor, employ- 
ment of women and children at night and in unhealthy processes and 
the prohibition of poisonous phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches—are printed here as adopted. The draft convention limit- 
ing hours of work—with the exception of articles relating solely to 
non-industrially developed countries—is textually complete. Only 
the articles essential for understanding the others are given, thus 
avoiding needless repetition of standard form and content.? 


iF 


DRAFT CONVENTION LIMITING THE HOURS OF WORK IN 
INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS TO EIGHT IN THE DAY 
AND FORTY-EIGHT IN THE WEEK. 

The General Conference of the International Labor Organization of the 

League of Nations, 

Having been convened at Washington by the Government of the 
United States of America, on the 29th day of October, 1919, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard 
to the “application of principle of the 8-hours day or the 48-hours 
week,” which is the first item in the agenda for the Washington meet- 
ing of the Conference, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a 
draft internationa! convention, 


1For provisions with regard to “ draft international conventions”’ and “ recommenda- 
tions” see Art. 405, Part XIII (Labor Section) of the Peace Treaty, American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. IX, No. 3, Sept., 1919 

2Complete text of all conventions and recommendations may be had from the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, New York City. 
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Adopts the following Draft Convention’ for ratification by the Members of 
the International Labor Organization, in accordance with the Labor Part of 
the Treaty of Versailles of 28 June, 1919, and of the Treaty of St. Germain 
of 10 September, 1919: 


ARTICLE 1. 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term “ industrial undertaking ” 
includes particularly: 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from 
the earth. ; 

(b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, 
repaired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, 
or in which materials are transformed; including shipbuilding and the genera- 
tion, transformation, and transmission of electricity or motive power of 
any kind. 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or demo- 
lition of any building, railway, tramway, harbor, dock, pier, canal, inland 
waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic or 
telephonic installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, waterwork or other 
work of construction, as well as the preparation for or laying the foundations 
of any such work or structure. 

(d) Transport of passengers, or goods, by road, rail, sea or inland water- 
way, including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves or ware- 
houses, but excluding transport by hand. 

The provisions relative to transport by sea and on inland waterways shall 
be determined by a special conference dealing with employment at sea and 
on inland waterways. 

The competent authority in each country shall define the line of division 
which separates industry from commerce and agriculture. 


ARTICLE 2, 


_ .The working hours of persons employed in any public or private 
industrial undertaking or in any branch thereof, other than an undertaking 
in which only members of the same family are employed, shall not exceed 
eight (8) in the day and forty-eight (48) in the week, with the exceptions 
hereinafter provided for. 

(a) The provisions of this Convention shall not apply to persons holding 
positions of supervision or management, nor to persons employed in a con- 
fidential capacity. 

(b) Where by law, custom, or agreement between employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, or where no such organizations exist between employers’ and 
workers’ representatives, the hours of work on one or more days of the week 
are less than eight (8), the limit of eight (8) hours may be exceeded on the 
remaining days of the week by the sanction of the competent public authority, 
or by agreement between such organizations or representatives; provided, 
however, that in no case under the provisions of this paragraph shall the 
daily limit of eight (8) hours be exceeded by more than one hour. 

(c) Where persons are employed in shifts it shall be permissible to 
employ persons in excess of eight (8) hours in any one day and forty-eight 
(48) hours in any one week, if the average number of hours over a period 


of three weeks or less does not exceed eight (8 -ei 
eon ght (8) per day and forty-eight 


ARTICLE 3. 


The limit of hours of work prescribed in Article 2 may be exceeded in 
case of accident, actual or threatened, or in case of urgent work to be done 
to machinery or plant, or in case of “force majeure,” but only so far as may 


be necessary to avoid serious interference with the ordina i 
undertaking. ry working of the 
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ARTICLE 4, 


The limit of hours of work prescribed in Article 2 may also be exceeded 
in those processes which are required by reason of the nature of the process 
to be carried on continuously by a succession of shifts, subject to the con- 
dition that the working hours shall not exceed fifty-six in the week on the 
average. Such regulation of the hours of work shall in no case affect any 
rest days which may be secured by the national law to the workers in such 
processes in compensation for the weekly rest day. 


ARTICLE 5. 


In exceptional cases where it is recognized that the provisions of Article,2 
can not be applied, but only in such cases, agreements between workers’ and 
employers’ organizations concerning the daily limit of work over a longer 
period of time, may be given the force of regulations, if the Government, to 
which these agreements shall be submitted, so decides. The average number 
of hours worked per week, over the number of weeks covered by any such 
agreement, shall not exceed forty-eight. 


ARTICLE 6. 


Regulations made by public authority shall determine for industrial 
undertakings : 

(a) The permanent exceptions that may be allowed in preparatory or 
complementary work which must necessarily be carried on outside the limits 
laid down for the general working of an establishment, or for certain classes 
of workers whose work is essentially intermittent. 

(b) The temporary exceptions that may be allowed, so that establish- 
ments may deal with exceptional cases of pressure of work. 

These regulations shall be made only after consultation with the organiza- 
tions of employers and workers. concerned, if any such organizations exist. 
These regulations shall fix the maximum of additional hours in each instance, 
and the rate of pay for overtime shall not be less than one and one-quarter 
times the regular rate. 


ARTICLE 7. 

Each Government shall communicate to the International Labor Office: 

(a) A list of the processes which are classed as being necessarily con- 
tinuous in character under Article 4; 

(b) Full information as to working of the agreements mentioned in 
Article 5; and 

(c) Full information concerning the regulations made under Article 6 
and their application. 

The International Labor Office shall make an annual report thereon to 
the General Conference of the International Labor Organization. ‘ 


ARTICLE 8, 

In order to facilitate the enforcement of the provisions of this Convention, 
every employer shall be required: 

(a) To notify by means of the posting of notices in conspicuous places 
in the works or other suitable place, or by such other method as may be 
approved by the Government, the hours at which work begins and ends, and 
where work is carried on by shifts the hours at which each shift begins and 
ends. These hours shall be so fixed that the duration of the work shall not 
exceed the limits prescribed by this Convention, and when so notified they 
shall not be changed except with such notice and in such manner as may be 
approved by the Government. 

(b) To notify in the same way such rest intervals accorded during the 
period of work as are not reckoned as part of the working hours. 

(c) To keep a record in the form prescribed by law or regulation in each 
country of all additional hours worked in pursuance of Articles 3 and 6 of 
this Convention. 
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It shall be made an offense against the law to employ any person outside 
the hours fixed in accordance with paragraph (a), or during the intervals 
fixed in accordance with paragraph (b). 


[Articles 9-13 inclusive relate solely to exceptional conditions 
in respect to the countries of Japan, British India, China, 
Persia, Siam, Greece and Roumania. | 


ArrIcLe 14. 


The operation of the provisions of this Convention may be suspended in 
any country by the Government in the event of war or other emergency 
endangering the national safety. 


ArticLe 15, 

The formal ratifications of this Convention, under the conditions set forth 
in Part XIII of the treaty of Versailles of 28 June, 1919, and of the treaty 
of St. Germain of 10 September, 1919, shall be communicated to the Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations for registration. 


ARrTIcLe 16. 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention engages to apply it to its 
colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing: 

(a) Except where owing to the local conditions its provisions are in- 
applicable; or 

(b) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt its 
provisions to local conditions. : 

Each Member shall notify to the International Labor Office the action. 
taken in respect of each of its colonies, protectorates, and possessions which 
are not fully self-governing. 


ARTICLE 17, 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International Labor 
Organization have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the International 
Labor Organization. 

ArTICLE 18, 


This Convention shall come into force at the date on which such notifica- 
tion is issued by the Secretary General of the League of Nations, and it shall 
then be binding only upon those Members which have registered their ratifi- 
cation with the Secretariat. Thereafter this Convention will come into force 
for any other Member, at the date on which its ratification is registered with 
the Secretariat. 

ArrIcLte 19, 


_ Each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to bring its provi- 
sions into operation not later than 1 July, 1921, and to take such action as 
may be necessary to make these provisions effective. 


ARTICLE 20, 


A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after the 
expiration of ten years from the date on which the Convention first comes 
into force, by an act communicated to the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations for registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is registered with the Secretariat. 


ArTICLE 21. 


At least once in ten years the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of 
this Convention, and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda 
of the Conference the question of its revision or modification. 
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ARTICLE 22. 
The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be authentic. 


Measures to combat unemployment are covered by a draft con- 
vention and two recommendations, as follows: 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT. 


ARTICLE 1. 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall communicate to the 
International Labor Office, at intervals as short as possible and not exceeding 
three months, all available information, statistical or otherwise, concerning 
unemployment, including reports on measures taken or contemplated to 
combat unemployment. Whenever practicable, the information shall be made 
available for such communication not later than three months after the end 
of the period to which it relates. 


ARTICLE 2. 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall establish a system 
of free public employment agencies under the control of a central 
authority. Committees, which shall include representatives of employers 
and of workers, shall be appointed to advise on matters concerning the 
carrying on of these agencies. 

Where both public and private free employment agencies exist, steps 
Coe be taken to co-ordinate the operations of such agencies on a national 
scale. 

The operations of the various national systems shall be co-ordinated by 
the International Labor Office in agreement with the countries concerned. 


ARTICLE 3. 

The Members of the International Labor Organization which ratify this 
Convention and which have established systems of insurance against unem- 
ployment shall, upon terms being agreed between the Members concerned, 
make arrangements whereby workers belonging to one Member and working 
in the territory of another shall be admitted to the same rates of benefit of 
such insurance as those which obtain for the workers belonging to the latter. 


ARTICLE 8, 
Each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to bring its provisions 
into operation not later than 1 July, 1921, and to take such action as may be 
necessary to make these provisions effective. = 


lil. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Uf 

The General Conference recommends that each Member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization take measures to prohibit the establish- 
ment of employment agencies which charge fees or which carry on their 
business for profit. Where such agencies already exist, it is further 
recommended that they be permitted to operate only under Government 
licenses, and that all practicable measures be taken to abolish such 
agencies as soon as possible. 


I: 


The General Conference recommends to the Members of the International 
Labor Organization that the recruiting of bodies of workers in one country 
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with a view to their employment in another country should be permitted only 
by mutual agreement between the countries concerned and after consultation 
with employers and workers in each country in the industries concerned, 


III. 


The General Conference recommends that each Member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization establish an effective system of unemployment 
insurance, either through a Government system or through a system of 
Government subventions to associations whose rules provide for the pay- 
ment of benefits to their unemployed members. 


IV. 


The General Conference recommends that each Member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization co-ordinate the execution of all work under- 
taken under public authority, with a view to reserving such work as far as 
practicable for periods of unemployment and for districts most affected 


by it. 
IV. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING RECIPROCITY OF TREAT- 
MENT OF FOREIGN WORKERS. 


The General\ Conference recommends that each Member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization shall, on condition of reciprocity and upon 
terms to be agreed between the countries concerned, admit the forei 
workers (together with their families) employed within its territory, to the 
benefit of its laws and regulations for the protection of its own workers, as 
well as to the right of lawful organization as enjoyed by its own workers. 


In the draft conventions relating to maternity and employment 
of women, the term “industrial undertakings” is defined as in 
Article 1 under Hours of Work (page 530). In convention No. V 
the scope is widened to include also “commercial undertakings ” 
defined in Article 1 as follows: ‘‘ For the purpose of this Conven- 
tion, the term ‘commercial undertaking’ includes any place where 
articles are sold or where commerce is carried on. ‘lhe competent 
authority in each country shall define the line of division which 
separates industry and commerce from agriculture.” 


V. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN BEFORE AND AFTER CHILDBIRTH. 


ARTICLE 2. 


For the purpose of this Convention the term “woman” signifies any 
female person, irrespective of age or nationality, whether married or un- 
married, and the term “child” signifies any child whether legitimate or 
illegitimate. 

ARTICLE 3. 


In any public or private industrial or commercial undertaking, or in any 
branch thereof, other than an undertaking in which only members of the 
same family are employed, a woman— 

(a) Shall not be permitted to work during the six weeks following her 
confinement. 

(b) Shall have the right to leave her work if she produces a medical 


cecgare stating that her confinement will probably take place within six 
weeks, 
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(c) Shall, while she is absent from her work in pursuance of paragraphs 
(a) and (b), be paid benefits sufficient for the full and healthy maintenance 
of herself and her child provided either out of public funds or by means of 
a system of insurance, the exact amount of which shall be determined by 
the competent authority in each country, and as an additional benefit shall be 
entitled to free attendance by a doctor or certified midwife. No mistake of 
the medical adviser in estimating the date of confinement shall preclude a 
woman from receiving these benefits from the date of the medical certificate 
up to the date on which the confinement actually takes place. 

(d) Shall in any case, if she is nursing her child, be allowed half an hour 
twice a day during her working hours for this purpose. 


ARTICLE 4, 


Where a woman is absent from her work in accordance with paragraphs 
(a) or (b) of Article 3 of this Convention, or remains absent from her 
work for a longer period as a result of illness medically certified to arise 
out of pregnancy or confinement and rendering her unfit for work, it shall 
not be lawful, until her absence shall have exceeded a maximum period to 
be fixed by the competent authority in each country, for her employer to give 
her notice of dismissal during such absence, nor to give her notice of dis- 
missal at such a time that the notice would expire during such absence. 


Vi. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN DURING THE NIGHT. 


ARTICLE 2. 

For the purpose of this Convention, the term “night” signifies a period 
of at least eleven consecutive hours, including the interval between ten o’clock 
in the evening and five o’clock in the morning. 

In those countries where no Government regulation as yet applies to the 
employment of women in industrial undertakings during the night, the term 
“night” may provisionally, and for a maximum period of three years, be 
declared by the Government to signify a period of only ten hours, including 
the interval between ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the morning. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Women without distinction of age shall not be employed during the 
night in any public or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof, other than an undertaking in which only members of the same 
family are employed. 


ARTICLE 4, 

Article 3 shall not apply: 

(a) In cases of force majeure, when in any undertaking there occurs an 
interruption of work which it was impossible to foresee, and which is not 
of a recurring character. 

(b) In cases where the work has to do with raw materials or materials 
in course of treatment which are subject to rapid deterioration, when such 
night work is necessary to preserve the said materials from certain loss. 

[Article 5 relates solely to exceptional conditions in reference 
to India and Siam.]| 


ARTICLE 6. 
In industrial undertakings which are influenced by the seasons and in all 
cases where exceptional circumstances demand it, the night period may be 
reduced to ten hours on sixty days of the year. 
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ARTICLE 7, 
In countries where the climate renders work by day particularly trying 
to the health, the night period may be shorter than prescribed in the above 
articles, provided that compensatory rest is accorded during the day. 


ARTICLE 12. 
Each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to bring its provisions 
into operation not later than 1 July, 1922, and to take such action as may be 
necessary to make these provisions effective. 


Four recommendations deal with medical inspection and with 
unhealthy processes in industry with a view to prevention of 
anthrax, lead poisoning and “ phossy jaw.” 


VII. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE PREVENTION OF 
ANTHRAX 


The General Conference recommends to the Members of the International 
Labor Organization that arrangements should be made for the disinfection 
of wool infected with anthrax spores, either in the country exporting such 
wool or, if that is not practicable, at the port of entry in the country import- 


ing such wool. 
VII. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE PROTECTION OF 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN AGAINST LEAD POISONING. 


The General Conference recommends to the Members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization that in view of the danger involved to the 
function of maternity and to the physical development of children, women 
and young persons under the age of eighteen years be excluded from 
employment in the following processes: 

(a) In furnace work in the reduction of zinc or lead ores. 

(b) In the manipulation, treatment, or reduction of ashes containing 
lead, and in the de-silverizing of lead. 

(c) In melting lead or old zinc on a large scale. 

(d) In the manufacture of solder or alloys containing more than ten 
per cent. of lead. 

(e) In the manufacture of litharge, massicot, red lead, white lead, orange 
lead, or sulphate, chromate or silicate (frit) of lead. 

(f) In mixing and pasting in the manufacture or repair of electric 
accumulators. 

(g) In the cleaning of workrooms where the above processes are 
carried'_on. 

It is further recommended that the employment of.women and young 
persons under the age of eighteen years in processes involving the use of 
lead compounds be permitted only ‘subject to the following conditions: 

(a) Locally applied exhaust ventilation, so as to remove dust and fumes 
at the point of origin. 

(b) Cleanliness of tools and workrooms. 

(c) Notification to Government authorities of all cases of lead poisoning, 
and compensation therefor, 

(d) Periodic medical examination of the persons employed in such 
processes. 

(e) Provision of sufficient and suitable cloak-room, washing, and mess- 
room accommodation, and of special protective clothing. ; 

(f) Prohibition of bringing food or drink into work rooms. 
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It is further recommended that in industries where soluble lead com- 
pounds can be replaced by non-toxic substances, the use of soluble lead com- 
pounds should be strictly regulated. 

For the purpose of this Recommendation, a lead compound should be 
considered as soluble if it contains more than five per cent. of its weight 
(estimated as metallic lead) soluble in a quarter of one per cent. solution of 
hydrochloric acid. ; 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF GOVERNMENT HEALTH SERVICES. 


The General Conference recommends that each Member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization which has not already done so should establish 
as soon as possible, not only a system of efficient factory inspection, but also 
in addition thereto a Government service especially chargec with the duty 
of safeguarding the health of the workers, which will keep in touch with 
the International Labor Office. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE APPLICATION OF 
THE BERNE CONVENTION OF 1906, ON THE PROHIBI- 
TION OF THE USE OF WHITE PHOSPHORUS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF MATCHES. 


The General Conference recommends that each Member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which has not already done so, should adhere 
to the International Convention adopted at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition 
of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


In the two following draft conventions restricting the age and 
night work of young persons, the term “industrial undertakings ” 
is defined as in Article 1 under Hours of Work (page 530). 


XI. 


DRAFT CONVENTION FIXING THE MINIMUM AGE FOR 
ADMISSION OF CHILDREN TO INDUSTRIAL EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

ARTICLE 2. 

Children under the age of fourteen years shall not be employed or 
work in any public or private industrial undertaking, or in any, branch 
thereof, other than an undertaking in which only members of the same 
family are employed. 

ARTICLE 3, 

The provisions of article 2 shall not apply to work done by children in 
technical schools, provided that such work is approved and supervised by 
public authority. 

ARTICLE 4. 


In order to facilitate the enforcement of the provisions of this Conven- 
tion, every employer in an industrial undertaking shall be required to keep 
a register of all persons under the age of sixteen years employed by him, 
and of the dates of their births. 

[Articles 5 and 6 relate solely to exceptional conditions with 
respect to Japan and India.| 
ArtIcLE 11, 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to bring its provisions 
into operation not later than 1 July, 1922, and to take such action as may 
be necessary to make these provisions effective. 
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Xii. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE NIGHT WORK OF 
YOUNG PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRY. 


ARTICLE 2. 


Young persons under eighteen years of age shall not be employed 
during the night in any public or private industrial undertaking, or in 
any branch thereof, other than an undertaking in which only members 
of the same family are employed, except as hereinafter provided for. 


Young persons over the age of sixteen may be employed during the night 
in the following industrial undertakings on work which by reason of the 
nature of the process, is required to be carried on continuously day and 
night : 

(a) Manufacture of iron and steel; processes in which reverberatory or 
regenerative furnaces are used, and galvanizing of sheet metal or wire 
(except the pickling process). 

(b) Glass works. 

(c) Manufacture of paper. 

(d) Manufacture of raw sugar. 

(e) Gold mining reduction work. 


ARTICLE 3. 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term “night” signifies a period 
of at least eleven consecutive hours, including the interval between ten o’clock 
in the evening and five o’clock in the morning. 

In coal and lignite mines work may be carried on in the interval between 
ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the morning, if an interval of 
ordinarily fifteen hours, and in no case of less than thirteen hours, separates 
two periods of work. 

Where night work in the baking industry is prohibited for all workers, 
the interval between nine o’clock in the evening and four o’clock in the 
morning may be substituted in the baking industry for the interval between 
ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the morning. 

In those tropical countries in which work is suspended during the middle 
of the day, the night period may be shorter than eleven hours if compen- 
satory rest is accorded during the day. 


ARTICLE 4. 

The provisions of articles 2 and 3 shall not apply to the night work of 
young persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen years in cases of 
emergencies which could not have been controlled or foreseen, which are 
not of a periodical character, and which interfere with the normal working 
of the industrial undertaking. 


[Articles 5 and 6 relate solely to exceptional conditions with 
respect to Japan and India.] 


ARTICLE 7, 
The prohibition of night work may be suspended by the Government, for 
young persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen years, when in case 
of serious emergency the public interest demands it. 


ARTICLE 12. 


_ Each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to bring its provisions 
into operation not later than 1 July, 1922, and to take such action as may 
be necessary to make these provisions effective. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Social Insurance. By THE COMMITTEE ON SocIAL INSURANCE OF 
THE AMERICAN Mepicat Association. (Social Insurance 
Series, Pamphlet XI.) New York, 59 p. 

This forward-looking report presents the economic situation regarding 
sickness in this country and the necessary modification of medical and eco- 
nomic conditions. The report, after reviewing sickness as it affects the 
workers and the share of industry and the community in the responsibility 
for sickness, recommends a redistribution of its costs. Improved medical 
care, it points out, “must come from more cooperative and less purely 
individualistic care from the medical profession.” Free choice of physician, 
the maintenance of existing relations between patient and physician and 
just remuneration can, it states, be assured the medical profession under a 
health insurance plan. 


Omani. 


Report of the Health Insurance Commission. By THE HEAttH IN- 
SURANCE COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF ILLINors. Springfield, 
1919, viii, 647 p. 

The results of the careful and scientific investigations into the need for 
health insurance laws conducted under the auspices of the Illinois Health 
Insurance Commission are a distinct contribution to health insurance litera- 
ture. The great number of first hand investigations of wide scope are a 
distinguishing feature of this report. The investigations include studies 
of the sickness experience of representative establishment funds and of a 
large benefit society; the economic problem of sickness to the workers; the 
extent of fraternal and trade union insurance and of the hospital facilities 
of the state. 

The findings show that the incidence of sickness is greatest in families of 
low incomes and that it is precisely in this group that existing insurance 
protection is strikingly inadequate. The collected information also includes 
data which show the frequency with which sickness means lowered standards 
of living, indebtedness, and mothers and children going out to work. The 
findings are a most conclusive exposition of the need for a comprehensive 
system of health insurance. 

The majority conclusion, which shows no familiarity with the investiga- 
tion of the staff, limits its recommendation merely to sickness work along 
existing lines. The other recommendation, by Mr. John E. Ransom of the 
Central Free Dispensary of Chicago and Dr. Alice Hamilton now of the 
Harvard Medical School, follows closely the facts disclosed by the official 
investigators, in reaching the conclusion that a just share of the burden of 
sickness should be placed upon the broad shoulders of industry through com- 
pulsory health insurance, which has been found to be the only effective 
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method of giving protection to those workers and their families who are 
most in need of it. Particular significance must be attached to the well- 
considered and scientifically drawn conclusion by the members of the com- 
mission most familiar with the medical aspects of the sickness problem among 
workers. 


poe Ie 


Industrial Medicine and Surgery. By Harry E. Mock. - Phila- 
delphia, Saunders, 1919. 846 p. 

“The conservation of the lives and limbs of the working people and the 
reclamation of those disabled in the daily strife, have become a definite pro- 
gram in the industrial world,” writes Dr. Mock. Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery presents this program with a wealth of practical detail and a grasp 
of the social significance of the subject—not to mention the clear, easy style 
and avoidance of technical language—that must commend it to practitioners 
and laymen alike. The author has been successful in his purpose to present 
the pioneering service of industrial medicine, as well as the conditions now 
hastening the coming of workmen’s health insurance legislation in the United 
States, in a manner to hold the interest of “those employers, industrial 
engineers, social workers, and labor leaders who are honestly striving to 
improve the condition of those who must produce and provide.” As Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the Medical Corps, U. S. A.; Chief Surgeon to Sears 
Roebuck Co.; Assistant Professor of Industrial Medicine and Surgery at 
Rush Medical College; and Secretary of the American Association of Indus- 
trial Physicians and Surgeons, Dr. Mock writes with the authority of prac- 
tical experience, and with intelligent recognition of the social value of 
bringing medical science effectively to the aid of wage workers. Especially 
valuable is the testimony of Dr. Mock as to the service of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in stimulating prevention of industrial accidents; the urgent 
need for vocational rehabilitation of industrial cripples, and the necessity for 
adequate cash benefits, as well as medical care, under compuisory workmen’s 
compensation and health insurance laws. 


Industrial Goodwill. By Joun R. Commons. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1919. 213 p. 

Professor Commons’ new book outlines a labor policy for employers. He 
traces the evolution of employment policy from the old-fashioned treatment 
of labor as a commodity, through the recent “scientific manager’s ” concep- 
tion of labor as a machine, to the modern view of labor as a customer whose 
goodwill is to be solicited if laborers are to attain their greatest productive 
power. Labor legislation, he says, supplements good will by raising the 
general level from which employers must start in the competitive effort to 
attain the goodwill of their workers. In this light he reviews social insurance 
shop committees and vocational education, showing their advantage to a 
ployers. At a time when good sense and persuasive power are so much 
needed and so little in evidence, this type of book cannot fail to be of 
greatest service. 
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